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Hodder & Stoughton’s 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS IN THEOLOGICAL & RELIGIOUS LITER- 
ATURE INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS. 








THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the : 
Rev. W. Ropertson Nicoit, M.A., LL.D. Complete in Five Volumes. 
has . and 5 ready this Autumn. 30s. net the two vols. Single 
‘vols. 28s. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. By the Rev. 
Principal A. M. Farrpairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D: 12s. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCHES. By Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., and GrertrupEe L. BELL. Illustrated, 
20S. net. ; 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS. By the Rev. Professor James STaLker, M.A., D.D. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS; or, Christ, Cross, Crown and 
Covenant. By the Rev. J. G. Simpson, D.D. 6s. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Rev. Pearson M‘Apam Murr, D.D. The Baird Lecture, 1909. 6s. 


oS AND MAN: SERMONS. By the Rev. Marcus Dops, 


6s. 


Bee StERs IN THE PATH OF LIFE. By the Same Author. 
2s. we eL. 


THE DAY OF THE CROSS. By the Rev. W. M. CLow, B.D. 6s. 
LIF oN GOD’S PLAN. By the Rev. Professor H. R. Mackinrosu, 
Ba? ka, 
BRANCHES OF THE CROSS. By the Rev. A. Boyp Scort, 
M.A., B.D. 6s. 


ASPECTS OF CHRIST. By the Rev. Principal W. B. SELprz, D.D. 
6s. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD. St Ninian 


Lectures. 5s. 

EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER MACcLAREN, D.D., D.Litt. Fifth and Last Series. Eight 
Volumes. 32s. net the set. 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PRIMACY OF 

ROME. By Professor Giorcio BarToLi. 6s. 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF ST PAUL. By the Rev. Professor 
A. T. Ropertson, M.A., D.D. 5s. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON invite readers of The Hibbert Supplement to write 
to them for particulars of any of the above books. A postcard requesting such 
information, and addressed to HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, 
£.C., will be quite sufficient, and will be attended to without delay. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON,’ WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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- OXFORD UNIVERSITY _PRESS. 


THE SIKH RELIGION: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors. 


By Max ARTHUR MACAULIFFE. Six Volumes, 8vo, with 22 Illustrations. 


4.35. net. 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. Arranged in parallel columns by J. M. 
THOMPSON. [Zmmediately. 


THE SAMARITAN LITURGY. Edited by A. E.Cowiny. [Jmmediately. 
THE HEBREW PROPHETS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by F. H. Woops and F. E. Powerit. In four Vols. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I.—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah i-xxxix, Micah. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Already published. 


Vol. II.—Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Jeremiah. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Lmmediately. 


DR SANDAY’S BOOKS. 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. With 63 full-page Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans, 8vo. 135. 6d. net. 


CRITICISM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT RESEARCH. 8vo. With 
two Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the late C. Bicc. Edited 
by T. B. Stronc. 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


‘*We cannot but be charmed by the intellectual vivacity of the narrative, by the frequent use 
of a bold phrase to light up the story, and by the admirable way in which so much of value has 
been included within a volume of five hundred pages.” — Guardian. 


NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF 
KINGS. By C. F. Burney. 8vo. 14s. net. 


ISRAEL’S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. By C. F. Burney. §8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. Edited by J. F. 
BETHUNE-BakER and F. E. BricHTMaNn. Published Quarterly, price 
3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 12s. net, post free. 


IOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS POLICRATICI Libri VIII. Recog- 


novit CLEMENS C. I. Weps. Two Vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


ps THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. PricHarp. §8vo. 
5. 6d. net. 


THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL. By H. RasHpAt. 8vo. 


2 Vols. 145. net. 





LONDON: 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Messrs LONGMANS & CO.’S New Books 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH: ~ 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Pragmatism.”’ 
_ By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 








New Book By THE Late REV. GEORGE TYRRELL, 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, author of “Nova et Vetera,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





NEW BOOK BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN. 
THE HARVEST WITHIN: Being Thoughts on the Life of a Christian. 
By A. T. Manan, Captain U.S. Navy, Author of “The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“In so far as Captain Mahan's book has value, that value will be found in the mystical conviction of 
unton with Christ, the interpretation of the whole of life as a ‘ dialogue of the soul and tts Maker.’ All 
such records are valuable as contributions to the sczence of religious experience,"'—Daily News. 


HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. DE Wutr, 
Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, Professor at the University 
of Louvain. Translated by P. Corrry, D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy, May- 
nooth College, National University of Ireland. From the Third Edition. 8vo. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND REALITY: An Essay touching the First 


Principles of Metaphysics. By EpwarD Douc.Las Fawcett. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. § Translated by Lronarp A. 
LyaLt. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
This ts an attempt to produce the style, as well as the literal meaning, of the ‘* Lun-yit.” 


ANNA VAN SCHURMAN: Artist, Scholar, Saint. By Una Brrcu. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


This book is the life of a Dutch woman of the 17th century, the close friend of Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, Descartes, Cats, and Huyghens. Besides being known throughout Kurope for her art, her 
learning and her piety, Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of her day, and advocated the right 
of women to equal education and opportunity with man. Together with Jean de Labadie she founded a 
pietist community for members of both sexes known as the Labadist sect. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS AND IDEALS: An Outline of Christian Ethical 
Theory. By Rosert Lawrence Ortiey, M.A., Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 

THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN NEEDS: being the Hulsean 
Lectures, 1908-9. With additions. By JoHn NevitiE Ficers, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

THE POPULAR USE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED: An 


Examination of some Prevalent Opinions. By J. WickHam Lxcc. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 1s. net; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PaTERNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
New York, BoMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 
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HARPER’S 


:: LIBRARY 


OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Foolscap 8vo, gilt tops, decorative cover, richly gilt backs 
Per Volume: Cloth 2s. 6d. net, Leather 35. 6d. net 


“Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living men.”’—The Standard. 





Prof. REINHOLD SEEBERG 


Revelation and Inspiration 
Paul and Jesus 


Shows that while the traditional theory of in- 
spiration must be abandoned in the light of 
historical criticism, the Divine character of the 
Bible is not assailed thereby. 


Prof. JOHANNES WEISS. 
Paul and Jesus 


A discussion of the Messianic character of Jesus 
and his own consciousness thereof—studied from 
the facts revealed in the Gospels and compared with 
the teaching of St Paul. 


Prof. ARNOLD MEYER 
Jesus or Paul? 


The author shows that although it was Jesus who 
Jed mankind to God as a Father, it was mainly St 
Paul who founded that form of Christianity which, 
though embarrassing in many ways to-day, alone 
proved capable of spreading the teaching’ of Jesus. 


Prof. WILLIAM WREDE 


The Origin of the New 
Testament 


Correcting certain inherited opinions on the 
twenty-seven writings of the New Testament and 
their formation into one whole. It emphasises, 
however, their importance as the earliest documents 
of the new gospel which was to conquer the world. 


Prof. C. H. BECKER 
Christianity and Islam 


A study of the similarities, differences, and the 
interaction of ideas between the two schools of 
religious thought, and a discussion of the possi- 
bility of a Moslem expansion. 


Sir Oliver Lodg 


Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN 
Christianity & the New Idealism 


“It isa mark of the strength of the new move- 
ment that Eucken’s books are the most widely 
current philosophical writings of the present day.” 
—Hibbert Journal. 


CHARLES H. HAWES 
Crete the Forerunner of Greece 


The excavations which Mr Hawes and other 
explorers have recently made at Knossos and else- 
where in Crete are of unique importance in the 
light they throw upon the origin of Greek art and 
civilisation. 


Prof. D. A. BERTHOLET 
The Transmigration of Souls 


A concise account of the belief in metempsy- 
chosis traceable in ancient and modern history— 
the theme concerning which Schopenhauer wrote : 
‘‘Never has a myth, and never will a myth, be 
more closely connected with philosophical truth 
than this primeval doctrine.” 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
Personal Religion in Egypt 
before Christianity 


‘Traces the development of belief in the creative 
‘Word’—adopted by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, who gave it a new significance.” —Vorthern 

cho. 

“*Shows what Christianity meant to those who 
actually heard the teaching of the Way.” 


Count LEO TOLSTOY 
The Teaching of Jesus 


‘Will set students thinking.”—Chvistian World. 
‘An excellent manual enforced with strong 
appeals to religious motives.” —Manchester Guar- 


dian. 
THE ETHER OF 
SPACE Illustrated 










_ ‘This handy and fascinating volume opens up new views into the nature of the universe. Precise and 
lucid, it summarises our knowledge of the all-pervading substance which fills all space and penetrates all matter 
—the substratum of matter itself.”—Birmingham Post. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 
THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


‘* Splendid incidental finds of poetic gold."—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Luminous and valuable.”—Standard. 


e THE LIFE OF THE 
Svante Arrhenius UNIVERSE 2 .vl: Illutrated 


‘* We thoroughly recommend these volumes. The information he affords is both accurate and U ; 
he has many most suggestive remarks to offer.” — The Globe. en 


Please write for descriptive leaflet announcing forthcoming works b 
Dr Fremantle—Dean of Ripon, Prof, E. A. Gardner, Sir William Crookes, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 
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Macmillan § Co.’s Rew Books | 








THE TWO EMPIRES: THE CHURCH AND THE 


WORLD. Being Lectures on Early Church History, By Brooke Foss WESTcorTT, 
D.D., late Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by the 
late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev, WILLIAM Hunt, D.Litt. In Nine Volumes. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 

Vols. VIII. and IX. The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century. By F. Warre CornisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
7s. 6d. each. [ Shortly. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY to A.D. 313. By Henry 


MELVILL GwaTkKIN, Author of ‘Selections from Early Writers Illustrative of Church 
History to the Time of Constantine.” Two Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 








THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. A 


Study of Primitive Christian Teaching. By HENRY BARCLAY SweTE, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON SOME BIBLICAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by HENRY BARCLAY 
SwETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. $8vo. 12s. net. 


This volume forms a sequel to the Cambridge Theological Essays published in 1905. It contains contri- 


butions from sixteen Cambridge men, who write from different standpoints, but with a common interest in 
the study of the Bible. 





THE PERSON OF OUR LORD AND RECENT 
LiL dl By CHARLES FREDERICK NOLLOTH, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


Christian Worid.—‘t Mr Nolloth is to be congratulated on a scholarly and forceful book, whose value at 
the present juncture students will be quick to recognise.” 


CONFIRMATION IN THE AGE OF THE APOSTLES. 
By the Rt. Rev. FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Bishop of Ely. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


A Study, Personal and Historical, of the Date and Composition of the Epistles. By 
GERALD H. RENDALL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Headmaster of Charterhouse School. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 








RITSCHLIANISM. Norrisian Prize Essay, 1908. By 
the Rev. E. A. EDGHILL, M.A., Author of ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of 
Prophecy.” Crown 8vo. [ Shortly, 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD IN IDEA AND IN 
HISTORY. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By the Rev. WALTER HopHousE, 
M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of Birmingham Cathedral. [ Shortly. 








BUILDING THE WALLS. A Manual of Family Prayers. Edited 


by the Rev. GEorGE HERBERT AITKEN, Rector of Haslemere. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Pott 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT: 
A Psychological and Philosophical Study. By GEORGE GALLOWAY, M.A., B.D., 
D.Phil., Author of “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion,” formerly Examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 8vo, (Lmmediately. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


Ready. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


SCIENCE, MATTER, AND IMMORTALITY 


By RONALD C. MACFIE, M.A., M.B., Author of ‘‘The Romance of 
Modern Medicine,” etc. 














From the Chapter Headings.—The Fabric of Matter—The Atomic Theory in its First 
Beginnings. The Growth of the Modern Mechanic Conception of Matter. Atoms and Molecules. Electrons. 
Matter and its Dematerialisation. The Ether. Life. The Origin of Life. The Physical Basis of Lite. 
The Organic Evolution of Man. Some Thoughts on the Evolutionary Theory of the Origin of Man from 
Matter. What has Evolution in Store? Is Serial Organic Evolution Proven? Science and Mind. Science 
and Death. Science and Christian Science. The Place of Science. 

















New Volume of the CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
THE OLD EGYPTIAN FAITH. By Professor EpouarD NAVILLE. 


Translated by Rev. CoLIN CAMPBELL, D.D, _IIlustrated. {In the Press, 









BLAISE PASCAL: A Study in Religious Psychology. 
By Humrrey R. JorpAN. Crown 8vo, Cloth. About 4s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 





















MAN’S ORIGIN, DESTINY, AND DUTY. By Hucu MacCoLt. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 4s, 6d. net; 4s, 10d. post free. [Ready. 


Professor A. E. Taytor in Mind.—‘‘ On the main issues involved the writer of the present notice must 
avow himself entirely on the author’s side, and would unreservedly express his admiration for the skill and 
luminosity with which the chief points are made, and the happiness of the illustrations. 

‘Would that some public-minded society would provide the funds for circulating a book like the present 
in a sixpenny edition as a counterblast to the sorry stuff which the secularist press is providing as spiritual 
pabulum for the inquiring artisan.” : 








THE GOSPEL OF RIGHTNESS. A Study in Pauline Philosophy. 
By C. E. Woops. 300 pages, Cloth. 5s, net; 5s. 4d. post free. [Ready. 


The chief purpose in the author’s mind has been to present a book to a class of thinkers and readers who 
are not so widely catered for as might be, and by whom the: writings of the great Apostle have been shelved 
as no longer in keeping with the liberal thought of to-day. The attempt is made to present the Apostle ina 
somewhat new light as a philosopher who develops a remarkable scheme of spiritual thought from one or two 
very simple and self-evident principles. 














THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION OF THE INDI- 
VIDUAL SOUL. By Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A., etc., Rector of 
Chillenden, Dover. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 













PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Its Writings and Teachings in their 


Historical Connections. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, Professor of Practical Theology in the 
University of Berlin. Volumes I, and II. ready, 10s, 6d. each net, 
DIVISIONS OF VOLUME II.—‘‘ The Gospel of Mark,” ‘‘The Gospel of Luke,” “The Acts 


of the Apostles,” ‘“‘The Lucan Writings,” ‘‘The Gospel of Matthew,” “The Preaching of 
Jesus and the Faith of the First Disciples.” 










THE INCARNATE PURPOSE. Essays on the Spiritual Unity of 
Life. By G. H. PeRcrIvaAL, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. {Ready. 


_ This book is well worth reading, and contains much that is both illuminative and suggestive,”— 
Liverpool Post. 











DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI, and other Sermons. 
Rev. J. Hunter, D.D, Large Crown 8vo, Cloth. 55. net. 
“Breadth of thought and evangelical fervour are combined in an unusual degree in this volume of eloquent 


sermons, which appeals to men of various shades of belief by reason of its culture and its deep religious 
earnestness and the winning freshness of the preacher’s message.” —Scotsman. 


By 







WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LONDON 
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| The Article in the January issue of ‘‘ The Hibbert Journal,” by Rev. R. Roberst, 

under the title of ‘‘ Jesus or Christ? ”’, provoked so much discussion that 

Dr. Warschaver has felt it to be his duty to reply to the same, and this he 
has done in his new book entitled— 


Jesus or Christ? 


J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Pun. 


CROWN Svo, CLOTH BOARDS, 15. 6d, NET» 






““There is an air of candour and patience in his pages which 
ought to recommend them to the public for which they are designed, 
and he has done a good service if he has succeeded in knocking a 
number of current travesties on the head. Dr Warschauer’s little 
volume of popular apologetic is answer enough to the said article, 
and scholars, no less than the general public, may feel grateful to 
him for repudiating the claims of that article to represent anything 
but the wild eccentricities of a discredited minority.’—Dr JAMES 
MorratTt. 










_‘‘ For its admirable résumé of the issues which are now being 
raised, and of the grounds on which they are being argued, it will be 
cordially welcomed even by those who find it impossible to agree 
wholly with either side.” —The Scotsman. 








‘*Dr Warschauer is a competent critic, and he can speak with 
authority. His book is timely and to the point, and should be read 
by all who are puzzled by the question in dispute.”—Shefield 
Telegraph. 


Other Works by Dr Warschaver 
THE NEW EVANGEL: 


STUDIES IN THE ‘‘ NEW THEOLOGY” 
SECOND EDITION, CROWN 8vo, CLOTH 
BOARDS, 25. 6a, NET. 


“The work of a thoroughly trained, richly 
endowed, and genuinely scientific mind. Lucid, 





STUDIES OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


JESUS: Seven Questions 


LARGE CROWN 8vo0, CLOTH BOARDS, GILT 
TOP, 35. 6a, NET. 


** The whole work certainly displays a thorough 






















acquaintance with modern thought in relation to 
Christian theology. ... Its scholarly thoughtfulness, 
its chasteness of style, its unfailing suavity of tone 
are ever such as we have learned to expect from 
Dr Warschauer.” —“ F, B.” (Dr FRANK BALLARD) 
in The Methodist Times. 





SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. , 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 


OUR CITY OF GOD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE COMMON LIFE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 








Works by J. Brierley, B.A. (“J. B.”) 


strong, and interesting from the first page to last, 
While on several points I am far from being in agree- 
ment with Dr Warschauer, the book is more likely 
to bring sceptics into the fold than drive the 
simplest believer out of it/’—Rev. E. GriFFITH- 
Jones, B.A. 








PROBLEMS OF LIVING. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


cloth 


OURSELVES & THE UNIVERSE: 
Studies in Life and Religion. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Paper covers, 6d. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. 


Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 








OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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Works by Dr Adolf barnack 


THE MISSION AND 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES 


By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., Berlin. 
Translated and Edited by Rev. Jas. Morratt, D.D. 


New Edition Ready, entirely Re-set, with much New Matter and Maps. In Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 255. net. 


“Tt is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of his preliminary studies in the 
Berlin Academy's transactions for r90r, Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining 
verve and learning, mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements of the period in 
question. The ‘ Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement to works like his own ‘ Wesen’ and Weiszacker’s 
“Apostolic Age.’ It is a diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or 
nothing of their eloquence.” —Hibbert Journal. 





HISTORY OF DOGMA 
By Dr ADOLF HARNACK, Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Seven Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, each 10s. 6d. ; Half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 


‘No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of Prof. Harnack’s History of 
Dogma.” —Times 7 Z 5 
“A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works of the time.” —Daily Vews. 


Fust added to the Crown Theological Library. 
MONASTICISM: Its Ideais and History 


AND 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST AUGUSTINE 


Two Lectures by ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated into English by E. E. KELuert, M.A., and F. H. MaRsgILye, Ph.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 4s. 





‘The lectures impart to these old subjects a new and vivid interest which cannot but win this faithful 
version many admiring readers.”—Scotsman. 

““One might read all the ponderous volumes of Montalembert without obtaining so clear a view or so rare 
a judgment of this immense subject as are offered in these luminous pages. . . . The translation is excellent, 
and gives us Harnack in pure and vigorous English.”—Chvistian World. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


Sixteen Lectures delivered in the University of Berlin. 
Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. 


Three Volumes of New Testament Studies, Uniform, Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. each. 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN 


The Author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. (Second Edition.) 


THE SAYINGS OF JESUS 


The Second Source of St Matthew and St Luke. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Sir Witt1am Ramsay.—‘‘I feel specially interested in the question of Luke’s nationality. On this the 
author has some admirable and suggestive pages.” 


Rey. Principal ApENEy.—“ Professor Harnack displays his perfect genius of insight in summing up 
general conclusions.” 


By Dr HARNACK and Dr HERRMANN 
ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 4s. 6d, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, LONDON 
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The Society for Psychical Research. 





OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1909. 





PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Henry SIDGWICK. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Rt. Hon. A. J. BaLFour, M.P., F.R.S. 
Rt. Hon, G. W. BALFour, 

Professor W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. 

Sir Witt1AM Crooxgs, F.R.S. 
GEORGE B, Dorr, 


Professor J. H, Hystop, Ph.D. 
Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 

Sir Otiver Lopes, F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Lord RAYLEIGH, F.R.S. 

The Right Rev. the BisHor or RIPON. 


COUNCIL. 


W. W. BAGGALLY. 

The Right Hon, G. W. BALFour. 
Professor W. F, BARRETT, F.R.S, 
ERngst N, BENNETT, M.P. 

J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M.B, 

The Eart oF CRAWFORD AND BAL- 





Professor GILBERT Murray, LL.D. 
J. G. PippineTon, 

ST GrorcE Lange Fox PITT. 
Lord RAYLEIGH, F.R.S. 

F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 

Sypney C, Scorr. 


CARRES, K.T., F.R.S, 
G. Lowgs DICKINSON, 
The Hon, EVERARD FSILDING, 
The Rev, A, T, FRYER. 
Sir LAWRENCE J. Jonss, Bart. 
Sir Otiver Lopes, F.R.S. 
W. M‘DoueALtt, M.Sc., M.B. 


A. F. SHAND. 
H, ARTHUR SMITH. 
Lieut.-Col. G. L. Lz M. TAYLor. 
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JESUS OR CHRIST? 





EDITORIAL PREFACE. 


THE origin of the present volume may be traced to an article 
by the Rev. R. Roberts of Bradford, which appeared in the 
Hissert Journat for January 1909, under the title “Jesus 
or Christ? An Appeal for Consistency.” As some of the 
writers in the volume refer to this article, it has been reprinted 
at the end for purposes of reference. At the same time it 
should be understood that what follows in these pages has a 
more comprehensive aim than that of discussing the conclusions 
of Mr Roberts. What is here under discussion is the whole 
problem of the relation of the Jesus of History to the Christ of 
Religion, and not alone the particular aspects of it, or the view 
of those aspects, selected for treatment by the writer aforesaid. 
Contributors have been requested to deal with the matter 


freely, and to refer to Mr Roberts only as occasion might 


require. 

The result of the appearance of Mr Roberts’ article in 
January last was somewhat remarkable. Within a week of 
publication, replies and criticisms, eulogies and condemna- 
tions, began to pour in from all quarters. Even now, after 
an interval of seven months, the stream continues to flow. 
Moreover, the article was publicly discussed by preachers and 


lecturers, as well as in the religious and the daily Press. This 
1 1 
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seems to show that, whatever Mr Roberts has succeeded in 
doing, or failed to do, the question he has asked is vividly 
present to the minds of many, and one on which thoughtful 
men are seeking for light. The impression made on a mind 
which had closely followed the public discussions, as well as 
read all the varied contributions which have been offered to the 
Hiesert JOURNAL in connection with the matter, could hardly 
fail to be this: Here is a question which men are pondering 
deeply and anxiously, but which, either from reasons of 
reticence or from lack of opportunity, has not yet received 
(at least in England) the measure of impartial investigation 
demanded alike by the gravity of the issue and the intellectual 
standards of the age. Under these circumstances it would be 
idle to ask whether it is wise to raise the question. The question 
is already raised ; it has been forced upon thoughtful minds by 
a multitude of concurrent causes operating for many years ; and 
the process of answering it cannot be arrested by any means 
whatsoever. ‘There is a sense, of course, in which the question 
is old—old as Christianity—as more than one contributor to 
this volume has pointed out ; on the other hand, when placed 
in the context of modern life and thought, the question is 
entirely new. On this account, it is futile to refer the 
modern inquirer to answers given in the first, the fifth, the 
sixteenth, or even the early nineteenth century, even though 
the question asked by him is word for word identical with the 
problem which St Paul, or St Augustine, or Luther, or 
Channing, or Newman endeavoured to solve. As there can 
be no doubt that the question is already raised, so there can 
be none that it is raised in a new sense. 

For these reasons it seemed desirable that an attempt 
should be made to enlist the services of the competent in 
aidingjthoughtful men to a right consideration of this great 
issue. And competence in a matter of this kind is not con- 
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stituted by scholarship alone. It was felt that only such men 
as have won the confidence of the public by proved devotion 
to the causes they severally represent could be trusted with the 
handling of such a theme. No one, indeed, will find himself 
able to concur in all that is written in this volume, for the 
writers have been deliberately chosen with a view to including 
the largest variety of opinion. But the Editor feels himself 
able to claim that what is here presented is marked throughout 
by a degree of sincerity and a sense of grave responsibility 
consonant with the nature of the subject, guaranteed by the 
names of the writers, and amply attested by what they have 
written. And if it be said that the result is confusing, he 
would plead, in answer, that the way which leads from con- 
fusion to order is a long one, and that a careful reading of 
this volume will show to a discerning mind that the first 
steps towards order are being taken. It is better to face the 
difficulties arising from the varied opinions of the competent 
than to remain among the worst confusions of unguided 
thought. And that seems to be the alternative—unless, indeed, 
a man’s faith is of the kind which can tolerate no divergence, 
much less opposition ; in which case he is hardly likely to be 
a reader of the Hispert JourNAL, or of this Supplement. 

In much that has been said and elsewhere written both in 
praise and in blame of Mr Roberts’ original article, there have 
been signs of prejudice. Those who were rash enough to say 
that Mr Roberts had settled either the question as a whole 
or any part of it were certainly premature. On the other 
hand, the distinguished critics who found fault with him— 
in some cases contemptuously—for trespassing beyond the 
bounds of sober exegesis, did not perhaps sufficiently consider 
how far their own more cautious work is responsible for such 
extreme results as those to‘which Mr Roberts gave expression. 
When once criticism has been started in a certain direction, 
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and the most moderate degree of change suggested, the door is 
at once opened on the unknown. ‘There is no controlling the 
reaction of other men’s minds on a new. idea or a new method ; 
and if other men, employing the very method which we our- 
selves have introduced, reach, by its means, results which repel 
us, we have no right to condemn them harshly. Were strict 
account to be taken, it might turn out that the tools with 
which Mr Roberts has worked were forged, or at least 
sharpened, by the persons whose judgment on his use of them 
has been most severe. 

These kinds of excess or unfairness, on either side, the 
Editor has sought to avoid in the present volume. The tempta- 
tion to indulge in either can hardly have arisen to the writers 
whose names appear below; and the wider form in which the 
question has been treated has diminished the other dangers 
incident to mere controversy waged round the name of a 
person, an article, or a book. 

The Editor would express his thanks to the various writers 
for the pains they have taken to lighten his labour in seeing 
the volume through the press. Especially are these thanks 
due to the foreign scholars engaged. Their extraordinary 
skill in revising the translation of their writings has made it 
possible to present an exact reproduction of their thought. 
One of the English contributors, alas ! has passed away almost 
as these lines are being written. The essay which stands first 
in this volume is among the very latest of Father Tyrrell’s 
writings. As such, it will possess a pathetic interest to all 
who mourn his early loss. He displayed, in wonderful com- 
bination, the gifts of intellect, of character, and of soul which 
mark the great leaders of religious thought and life. 


July 1909. 


THE POINT AT ISSUE. 


THe Late Rev. G. TYRRELL. 


THE doctrine of the Godhead of Christ was fixed and formu- 
lated, after some centuries of discussion, in the official creeds of 
the Catholic Church. It seems to me that what many are 
attacking, and what many are defending, under the name of 
the Godhead of Christ, is often a totally different doctrine, 
connected with, but by no means identical with, say, the 
Athanasian doctrine. 

Some of these defenders may answer that they feel the 
inadequacy of the old formula, and are in search of a better; 
that the Nicene formula was itself an emendation of earlier 
formulas ; that the Church has never lost her right to emend. 
I reply that the Nicene formula marked a climax in the 
exaltation of Jesus. We cannot exalt him above God. His 
Godhead may be made more intelligible, but any formula 
that excludes the Nicene is another doctrine, and not a more 
developed re-statement. It must be what is vulgarly called a 
<“ elimb-down” from Deus to divinus, from Geos to Oéwos. 
We are lately familiarised with a distinction between the 
historical Christ—the Jesus of the gospels, and the Eternal 
Christ—Jesus immanent in the Christian community, and 
revealing himself progressively to its faith. We usually speak 
of Jesus in the first case, and of Christ in the second. ‘They 
are not the names of two beings, unless for those who mean 
by Christ an ideal suggested by, symbolised and honoured in, 
its partial realisation—in‘ the historical Jesus. They are 


names of one person. “Jesus” is denotative; “Christ” is 
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connotative or explanatory.’ “ Christ,” or rather “ the Christ,” 
explains the office and mission of Jesus—what he is for the 
faith of those who believe in him. In the course of time its 
- comprehension has been deepened. Its earliest and minimum 
meaning was that which the Jews of the Gospel age attached 
to it. When Peter said “Thou art the Christ,” he used a 
familiar and popular term. Even if he added “the Son of 
the living God,” it is not clear that the sonship implied was 
other in kind from that of Israel or Solomon—though more 
advanced criticism sees in the “Son of Man” an apocalyptic 
other-world Being with whom Jesus claimed some sort of 
identity. Whatever the apostle’s meaning, his words, while 
not contradicting, were quite inadequate to the Nicene 
doctrine. Later, “Christ” comes to imply not merely the 
adoptive sonship of grace, but that of one of whose natural 
generation God, and not a human father, was co-principle: 
“ Therefore that Holy ‘Thing which is born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Later still, the sonship is 
recognised as that of an eternal, superhuman being—the 
Logos, or the Heavenly Adam — incarnate in the humanity 
of Jesus. Next, it is no longer the sonship of a divine being, 
subordinate to God, as the previous formula might imply, but 
that of a precisely similar and coequal being. ‘Then this 
formula was felt to favour ditheism, and prejudice monotheism, 
and so the sonship was defined as that not merely of a similar, 
but of an identical nature and substance with the Father. 
Lastly rose the problem of reconciling the personal dualism 
of Father and Son with an identity of this kind; and after 
a struggle with modalism, orthodox Trinitarianism and the 
Hypostatic union held the field. “Christ” now means the 
Second Person of the Trinity made man. 

1 “Jesus” as meaning “God’s salvation”—if it does—has come to be 
connotative for the Church. For the contemporaries of Jesus it was no more 
so than are “John” or “James” for us. It was just as common and non- 
significant. Had it meant for them a claim to be the world’s redeemer, to be 


even more than the Jewish “Christ,” there could have been no reason for 
concealing his Christhood so cautiously. 
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According to orthodox tradition this is what “Christ” 
meant for the Church from the very first. These succeeding 
formulas have merely, by their greater verbal exactitude, 
excluded ambiguities and misinterpretations. The faithful 
who said “of similar substance” meant “of identical sub- 
stance,” but their words left room for a denial of the latter. 
“Christ ” on the lips of Peter meant “God the Son made 
man,” but did not exclude lower interpretations. 

A new apologetic, hard pressed by criticism, holds that the 
Spirit of Jesus, ever immanent in his Church, and leading her 
into all truth, opens her eyes progressively to the implications 
of his life and doctrine. It sees in these succeeding formulas 
a deeper apprehension of the meaning of the historical Jesus— 
a meaning hidden from earlier. generations. 

If this is historical truth, it is certainly not orthodox or 
patristic truth. The idea that vital points of faith could 
have been hidden from the apostolic age, and revealed only 
to later centuries; that the appeal was to the future, and not 
to the past, would have been reputed blasphemous by the 
Fathers and early Councils. In faith, the Church was per- 
fect from the first and immutable. What men know only’ 
potentially, as conclusions they might draw but have not 
drawn, they do not know; they may even deny it. An 
avowed atheist is not a believer simply because his premisses 
ought to lead him to theism. If the ante-Nicene Church 
had not deduced the Nicene conclusions; if it did not know 
that Jesus was of identical substance with the Father, it was 
- ignorant of a vital article of faith. For orthodoxy, that is an | 
impossible admission. It holds that, whatever the ante-Nicene 
Church said, the Nicene faith is what, under its inadequate 
terminology, it always meant. If it did not state the full 
truth, it held it not potentially but actually—as something 
implied, too obvious to mention in absence of any heretical 
denial. That is the orthodox position: sc., Councils (or Popes, 
for that matter) do not debate and decide what were pre- 
viously open questions; they do not make that to be “of 
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faith” which before was not “of faith.” They only declare 
that it always was “of faith”; was held not only wbique or 
ab omnibus, but semper ; that those who question it are heretics 
as dissenting from the common and perpetual belief, not as 
disobeying a new law of belief. They but proclaim and 
impose on errant individuals the authority, not of their own 
belief, but of the collective belief. 

In the light of recent criticism, it is increasingly difficult 
to find the Nicene Christology in the New Testament and 
the ante-Nicene Church. Hence the recourse to a hypothesis 
of development applied not merely to theology, where its 
right is indisputable, but to faith and revelation. But if 
this hypothesis is a deference to history, it is also a defiance 
of history. It supposes that the apostolic Church viewed 
its Christ-faith as but embryonic, and looked forward to 
far distant ages for the fulness of revelation. To evade 
this inconvenience, some :fall into a greater in speaking as 
though the treasure of full revelation accorded to the apos- 
tolic age, and committed to the Church’s guardianship, had 
at once dropped from her hand, and the rest of her life had 
been spent in trying to find the lost fragments. Against this 
view both history and orthodoxy join hands. What divides 
them, therefore, is the question as to whether or not the Christ 
of the Church’s official creeds is identical with the Jesus divined 
from the New Testament; or, in other words, whether the 
New Testament means, and means consciously, what is only 
more accurately and technically worded by the creeds. 

The New Testament ‘Jesus,’ not the New Testament 
“Christ.” For the latter is the doctrine of the earliest church 
about Jesus. We have further to ask if that Christhood and 
all it connotes were a legitimate interpretation of the historic 
Jesus as divined by ,us through the Gospel record. That 
record as it stands is already a work of interpretation. Before 
being put on paper, events and personalities have to pass 
through the categories of the writer's mind. Prior to the 
critical era, the historic Jesus was Jesus as interpreted by the 
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gospels, including the fourth. With that figure it was not very 
easy, but comparatively easy, to make the creeds agree against 
Arian or Unitarian interpretations. Apart from isolated texts, 
there was the broad fact that Jesus seemed to call men less to 
his teaching than to himself as the embodiment of the life and 
truth that he taught; that he made personal love and devotion 
to himself the equivalent to salvation and the righteousness it 
involves. This was implicitly to take God’s place in relation 
to the soul—the place which Jesus has actually taken for 
Christians ; a place which no other religious teacher, neither 
Moses, nor the Bouddha, nor Mahomet, has ever claimed or 
received. 

But now we have a double task—that of divining the 
historic Jesus through the Gospel record, and that of compar- 
ing the Jesus, so found, with the Christ of the creeds. 

With the value of critical conclusions I am not here 
concerned, but only with the state of the question: Does the 
predicate “ Christ,” as interpreted by the creeds, agree with the 
subject “ Jesus,” as determined by criticism ? 

It is with regard to this predicate that I notice much con- 
fusion—with regard to the orthodox interpretation of the 
Divine sonship implied in “Christ”; not the sonship of a 
' man related in time to God, but that of the Eternal Son 
hypostatically united in time to an individual and complete 
human nature. 

For this confusion I find two reasons. First, the current 
conception of personality as distinct from that of the 
-ereeds and orthodox theologians. The latter was to a large 
extent shaped by controversial exigencies to explain how the 
supernatural Being incarnate in Jesus could be the Son of 
God, personally distinct from the Father, yet of identical and 
not merely similar substance, in such sort that the Son alone 
was made man, and not the Father or the Spirit. 

Outside theology a person means, and always meant, a 
separate spiritual individual, a separate mind, will, and energy. 
According to this use we must say that there are two persons 
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in Christ—two minds, two wills, two energies, human and 
divine; that in the Deity there is but one person—one mind, 
will, and operation. For us there is no real distinction what- 
ever between an individual spiritual nature and its personality. 
Hence, when our creed tells us there is but one personality in 
Christ, we interpret it almost inevitably as meaning a union of 
natures, a mixture or confusion of divine and human attributes 
in a third hybrid nature that is a blend of both; we imagine a 
man whose mind is omniscient, whose energy is omnipotent. 
Our language is orthodox, but our mind is monophysite. Our 
idea of God being necessarily anthropomorphic in some degree, 
the notion of a man with divine attributes does not strike us 
as contradictory. We seem only to define, contract, and 
materialise that Deity which for us is but man expanded and 
dematerialised. 

Hence, when in the gospels, and still more in the criticised 
gospels, we find evidence: of finitude of Christ’s human mind 
and power, we accept it as evidence against his divinity in 
the orthodox sense. 

If, adverting to our heresy, we try to insist on the duality 
and separateness of the divine and human natures, we almost 
as inevitably imagine a duality of persons, and become 
Nestorian in our thought while remaining orthodox in our 
language. | 

Thus our thought oscillates between the poles of Nestorian- 
ism and Eutychianism, through our inability to give any real 
content to the word “person” as used by theologians. Yet 
of the two heresies the Nestorian is far nearer to theological 
orthodoxy than the other, while it is perhaps further from 
popular non-theological Christology, which is prevalently 
monophysite. 

Another cause favouring the monophysite tendency is 
found in certain subsidiary doctrines deduced from the 
divinity of Christ. Being congruous rather than necessary 
deductions, their denial does not logically entail that of the 
primary doctrine. For the fulfilment of his mission and for 
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the dignity of his divine personality it was fitting that the 
human spirit of Christ should be endowed with miraculous 
gifts of knowledge, goodness, and power. If the first and 
earthly Adam in his unfallen state possessed the fulness of 
all possible human knowledge and wisdom, still more must 
the second and heavenly Adam be equipped with all but 
divine prerogatives. From the first instant of his conception, 
besides a miraculously infused knowledge of all historical and 
scientific truth that man ever shall or ever can attain to; 
besides a knowledge of all that ever can be known by divine 
revelation, his haman mind enjoyed uninterruptedly the face- 
to-face vision of God. This was all additional to that know- 
ledge which he acquired as man in the natural way, and yet 
distinct from the omniscience of the mind of his divine nature. 
Similarly, his human will, though distinct from his omnipotent 
divine will, was endowed with almost unlimited miraculous 
power over the whole realm of nature. However great and 
wonderful, these attributes were finite—the endowments of 
his finite human spirit. They did not make him God ; though 
it is difficult to see how they left him man, and not some new 
sort of being more angelic than human; how one so raised 
above ignorance and passion should have exemplified virtues 
of which ignorance and passion are the subject-matter ; how 
a being of such complex psychology could furnish a pattern 
for, or atone as a representative of, ordinary humanity. 
Now these attributions have done much to favour a 
practically monophysite conception of the divinity of Jesus. 
These regalia of his humanity are imagined as the essence of 
his Godhead. If, in the historic Jesus of the critics, we find 
evidence against such miraculous endowments, we are apt to 
think that it tells against his divinity. It would do so were 
they necessary, and not merely congruous consequences of the 
hypostatic union. Undoubtedly it tells against a very im- 
portant chapter of orthodox Christology. But we can con- 
ceive no facts or signs by which so transcendental a truth as 
the hypostatic union could become matter of historical affirma- 
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tion or denial. Personality as over and above the individuality 
of a man so completely evades our observation, not to say our 
conception, that the substitution of a divine for a human 
personality in the case of Jesus can no more be historically 
or scientifically disproved than the absence of the substance 
of bread in a consecrated host. All the accidents and effects 
are the same; all that the vulgar mind means by substance 
remains. So all that it means by personality remains whether 
the “theological” personality of Jesus be human or divine. 
He might have been perfect God and perfect man, in the 
Athanasian sense, without any sort of miraculous endowment, 
and with all the limitations of ordinary humanity. Criticism 
then can tell against the monophysite Christ that so many 
sot-disant orthodox are defending, or against certain deduc- 
tions, ex congruo, of Athanasian Christology, but against the 
substance of that Christology it can do nothing. 

If, however, it could prove that Jesus was unconscious of 
his Godhead ; that he never laid claim to it; that his utter- 
ances implicitly deny it, this would be a scandal for the 
orthodox, who base their belief solely on his own claims to 
divinity. It would not disprove his Godhead, but would 
abolish what, for them,:is the only proof of it. 

Apologists of the new school might still say that Jesus, in 
spirit, lives on in his Church, and arrives at an ever deeper 
and fuller self-consciousness; that the Athanasian doctrine 
thus rests on the authority, not of the mortal Jesus, but of the 
risen Jesus immanent in the Church; that the process of 
revelation continues still; that the appeal is not to the Past 
but to the Future. This is a complete inversion of the 
patristic and orthodox idea of a once-for-all revelation, and of 
the supreme enlightenment of the apostolic age. Nothing 
was further from the Nicene Fathers than that they meant 
anything more than S. Peter meant. Yet, if unorthodox, the 
new apologetic is not quite unreasonable. 

We ourselves are mysteries to ourselves. The meaning of 
the pronoun “I” is the mystery of mysteries. We are im- 
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measurably more than we can ever comprehend. Our relation 
to God and to the Whole is inscrutable, for all the relations 
we can conceive are between objects and parts and phenomena. 
Our self-knowledge, therefore, is not the measure of what we 
are. Still less likely is it that the human mind of Jesus was 
the measure of what he was, if he was God. 'To comprehend 
the mode of union means to comprehend both its terms; and 
of these one at least (if not the other) is, for every finite mind, 
incomprehensible. That the finite mind of Jesus and of the 
Church, his continuation, should only progressively penetrate 
the mystery of his being, is not therefore an unreasonable 
hypothesis. At all events it nullifies the objections of 
criticism founded on the apparent silence of Jesus, or more 
than silence, as to his Godhead. In this view the creeds 
attempt to formulate what Jesus reveals himself to be in the 
inward experience not only of the apostolic but of all sub- 
sequent ages—man’s Saviour and God; one to whom is due 
that adoration and absolute self-surrender that we yield only 
to God, to Conscience, to Righteousness; who is therefore 
identical with all we mean or ought to mean by Deity. 

The main difficulty of the doctrine of Christ’s Godhead as 
understood by the creeds is a rational one: sc., Can we attach 
any intellectual meaning to it at all? Have we concepts 
answering to our words? If not, can we intelligently affirm 
or deny what conveys no more meaning to us than the 
proposition “ Christ is 7” ¢ 

A pragmatist might say that what supplies no rule of thought 
may supply a rule of conduct and speech ; that what cannot be 
conceived and reconciled by the mind may be implied and 
reconciled in action; that by comporting ourselves towards 
Jesus sometimes as towards a man, sometimes as towards 
God, we act most in accordance with an inaccessible truth. 
This may be reasonable, but it is not orthodox. 

Our creeds were not framed by pragmatists, but by men 
who had three beliefs to reconcile: (1) that Jesus was an 
incarnation of God ; (2) that God is numerically one ; (3) that 
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Jesus was a personality distinct from the Father. The solution 
was found in the idea of a “something” added to an already 
individualised spiritual being (though in the case of God there 
could be no real addition), which was called personality. Yet no 
content was given to that “something.” It was simply a word 
to express the solution of a difficulty that could not be solved ; 
an x to symbolise a missing link by which Godhead and man- 
hood might be united without confusion of natures; ‘“ some- 
thing” which was distinct from the existent perfection of those 
natures, and yet not really distinct from the divine nature. 
Elsewhere personality had and has a determined meaning—the 
individuality of a spiritual being. Here, and here alone, it has 
no determined meaning ; it is “ something” over and above the 
individuality of a perfect spiritual being. That God is not one 
person is because of three “somethings” distinct from one 
another but identical with his one substance—so distinct that 
one of these persons can be incarnate while the other two 
are not. One of these “somethings” can supply the place of 
that “ something ” which, added to the completely individualised 
humanity of Jesus, would have made him a human instead of a 
divine “person.” This is the orthodox Athanasian doctrine. 
What many are attacking or defending under the name of the 
Godhead of Christ is the doctrine of a more or less divinised 
man. Hence, in endeavouring to state the question, I have 
insisted on the orthodox rather than on the critical position. 
To estimate the gulf between them it would be well to read, 
as I have done, first, the Third Part of the Swmma of 
S. Thomas Aquinas; then, Albert Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus 
zu Wrede, an account of the oscillations and progress of 
Gospel criticism. As against the new apologetic, whether that 
of the pragmatists or that of those mystics who continue Jesus 
and his revelation in the Church, the assaults of criticism are not 
so embarrassing. But whether their departure from orthodoxy 
in the interests of orthodoxy is consistent or defensible is an 
entirely different question that does not concern us here. 

It is not, however, only the orthodox or their new and 
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unwelcome apologists who find the results of criticism em- 
barrassing. Those who have quite frankly broken with 
orthodoxy and with its miraculous Christ can hardly make | 
such concessions to criticism without being forced yet further. 
They would still retain for him an unique and central position 
in relation to humanity; they would hold him divine in a 
singular sense, or at least degree; they would see in Jesus an 
incarnation or embodiment of all those liberal and liberating 
ideas which characterise our own time. They would trace the 
modern mind and ethos to him as its first source and impulse. 
In this sense he would be the Saviour, the Way, the Truth, the 
Life ; nay, he would be vicariously and representatively God, the 
manifestation in flesh of all that God means for us. Some 
even go so far as to give him a sort of metaphysical Godhead, 
but only at the price of conceding a lower degree of the same 
to all men. But plainly God’s immanence in the human 
spirit as a co-principle of its life involves neither personal nor 
substantial identity. By free moral union with that co- 
principle man becomes Godlike, but he does not become God. 
At most, then, Jesus would be the most Godlike of men. 
But man owes no adoration, no unqualified self-surrender even 
- to the most Godlike of men—only to the absolutely Divine. 
Between God and Godlike the distance is infinite. 

But the great ethical and liberal Teacher of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl is not less hardly pressed by criticism than the 
Christ of the creeds. As the gospels stand, they show us 
that the substance of the teaching of Jesus was partly ethical 
‘and partly eschatological. The liberal school has hitherto 
assumed that the latter element was accidental, occasional, 
negligible ; that the former was principal and alone essential. 
Slowly but surely their own methods have, in the hands of 
Johannes Weiss and others, inverted this judgment; have 
assigned the liberal and universalist elements to subsequent 
Pauline emendations, and have left us a Jesus whose inspiration 
and enthusiasm were entirely religious, mystical, and tran- 
scendent, but in no sense liberal or modern-minded. Taken 
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out of its Jewish frame, his Gospel was of the other world and 
not of this, a Gospel of individual immortality—of hope in 
another life against the despair of this life. Such a Jesus 
would have been far more in sympathy with orthodoxy than 
with liberalism. Hence it is that M. Loisy, accepting the 
basis of criticism, has in ’Kvangile et [ Eiglise been able to 
supplant the construction of Dr Harnack by one of a more 
catholic character. Orthodoxy very naturally suspects these 
gifts from a hostile hand, for which a heavy bill may be 
presented later. But fas est ab hoste doceri. 


G. TYRRELL. 


“WHO SAY YE THAT I AM?” 


Tue Ricut Rey. E. S. TALBOT, D.D. 
Bishop of Southwark. 


THE question suggested by the title “Jesus or Christ?” is in 
substance nothing other or less than the one put by the 
Master to His disciples, “ Who say ye that I am?” But it 
takes a particular form which (however open to misconception) 
may be regarded as a sign that our time has learnt to treat 
the question in its own distinctive way. It is in mental habit 
an age of the becoming or coming to be, concerned not only 
with the “what” but the “how” of things in their growth, 
development, and connection. ‘‘'The Jesus of History and the 
Christ of Faith” can to the Christian be none other than two 
names and titles of the one being known as Jesus and under- 
stood as Christ, and within a generation currently spoken of 
by his followers as Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and who is adored as ever living “at the Right 
Hand of God.” The suggestion that one is the name of a 
man, and the other the designation of “an Ideal,” is doubtfully 
intelligible and very misleading. But the conjunction and 
contrast of the two names in the title points to a fresh and 
wholly legitimate interest in the method of the Incarnation 
and in the relation (too little considered) of what Jesus 
«began to do and to teach” in the days of His flesh with the 
sequels of Divine purpose in the days that followed. It were 
strange if after two thousand years, and in an unprecedented 


epoch of historical and critical reflection, there were not much 
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to say and to consider under these heads. If a Churchman 
can contribute anything of distinctive value to such a discussion 
as the present, it is because his belief makes it natural to him 
to suggest that an old and much-tried hypothesis, which has 
seemed to innumerable men to be a living reality, may do 
more to bring the gains of a new time into proportion and 
harmony than will be done by attempts to raise some new 
construction out of a general shuffle of the materials.’ 

That hypothesis is, of course, contained in the belief which 
gained credence that God, the Being from whom all things 
spring, and in whom they all ‘ consist,’ the Being of whom Life 
and Thought and Love in man are jets or offshoots, and of 
whom therefore there is in every man some indwelling, did in 
One life embody His presence among men in such a way as to 
take upon Himself human conditions, to exhibit in perfectness 
the right attitude, temper, and proportion of human life, to bear 
human sufferings, to break through the inexorable constraints 
of moral evil and of death, and to introduce into humanity a 
new power of spiritual life; and, along with all this, to give 
to men some knowledge, limited of course but essentially 
true, of God’s own being: such knowledge being given in 
the way that our best knowledge of character always comes, 
namely, through action and not through words. 

Accepting this as a rude summary for our present purpose, 
the following things are to be noted about it :— 

1. This was in actual effect, what it was at once called, 
“good news” for men, of incalculable value, and such as no 


1 It may be a disadvantage in this way of treating the matter that it draws 
upon itself in combination particular objections to the Christian belief, and 
those of a more general kind which are opposed to any genuine belief in in- 
carnation or immanence of Divine Being in human life, even of the most diffu- 
sive and pantheistic kind. But this is inevitable. Personally, I am disposed 
to think that the philosophic or other adumbrations of Incarnation will not 
have more vitality apart from the Christ to whom God meant them to point 
than had the Jewish anticipations of Messiah after the rejection of the true 
King. If this be so, there is really but a single issue, and it is only good that 
everyone should realise how much is at stake in it, not only of what is definitely 
Christian, but further, of all the noblest thoughts and aspirations of humanity. 
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one had forecast. This is what is meant by the paradox that 
it was “too good not to be true.” It is only pedantry which 
can go to the other extreme and attach no weight to the testi- 
mony of results. 

2. It had the double effect of making Godhead and man- 
hood terms of far more distinct meaning and value. Godhead, 
which had been of doubtful reality and often of questionable 
character, became the most real of existences, the most 
significant and the best. Manhood acquired a value which 
its perishableness, frailty, and fault could not destroy, and 
became (so to say) more truly human, more deeply itself. 

_ Nor was there any loss to set against such gain. No 
conception which human thought could associate with God- 
head was impaired by the new belief, unless it were that of 
Absoluteness, pure and simple, which is really only a nega- 
tion, or that of God’s equal responsibility for good and evil, 
which is morally unthinkable. And on the human side there 
was no intrinsic change or disturbance in the practical problem 
of life; duty, truth, love, and all the deeper things remained 
- what they were: only these also became far more distinct and 
more intelligible. 

There was, moreover, no mixing or confusing ; no whittling 
away of the conceptions of Divine and human, to make them 
fit into a new and pleasant or ingenious supposition. 

All this may be asserted as fact proved by the whole tenor 
of the best Christian thinking and experience. 

3. I pass by as less closely, though not less really, related 
to the present discussion the apt accord between what was 
then believed and certain instincts or aspirations of men ex- 
pressed in stories of incarnation and theophany, and in par- 
ticular that special instinct of hope which in the Hebrew 
people had surmised some future revealing of the fire or glory 
of God’s presence among them. If such things be compared 
with that which the Good News announced, its accord with 
them, and its utter transcendence of them and unlikeness to 
them, are equally important to those who allow any value 
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or credit to the deeper human instincts, but are sensible of 
the limitations to which those instincts are subject. 

Now there is a sense or senses in which it may be most 
rightly said that such a thing is its own best evidence. Its 
extraordinarily illuminating and dignifying influence upon 
human life, the incompetence of that age to achieve without 
obvious failure a creation so splendid but so perilously difficult, 
the diffusive moral effect of the belief in Jesus Christ, and the 
alleged experience of His personal influence upon unnumbered 
people from that time to this, are all so many obstacles to any 
explanation which would make it either an invention or a 
mistake. 

Yet it is not like an idea of which the self-consistency 
may prove the reality. The Incarnation of Christ claims to 
have happened: it comes out into the region of the facts that 
change and the days that pass: it invites attention to the way 
in which it was wrought, and by which men were convinced 
of it. No living apprehension of it is possible which does not 
seek it thus on its own ground. We are not asked to believe 
in one presented to us as a heavenly or divine being called Son 
of God, but only to recognise (Spirit-taught) the full signifi- 
cance of what Jesus was and did and achieved. 

What opportunity have we for doing so ? 

It is perhaps true to say that the threefold credentials of 
the Good News were the life and character of Jesus, certain 
things believed to have happened to Him, and an impression 
borne home into the minds of His followers by these two 
combined. The result was offered by them with unhesitating 
confidence to all men’s acceptance. 

Accordingly we shall begin to see the delicacy of the task 
which these men had to discharge: and which, when they had 
passed away, was still to be done by help of the written records 
which they left. We may measure the difficulty by the alter- 
native failures which were likely. Either they would record 
the ‘facts’ of Jesus so fully, meticulously, and elaborately that 
attention would be diverted and insight baulked, ‘the wood 
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would not be seen for the trees,’ and the great ‘Fact’ of Him 
would not be discerned. Or they would be so possessed with 
that Fact, with the conclusion which they had reached, with 
the belief about His nature and work with which they had 
become possessed, that they would lose all power to tell things 
as they had really been, and would either treat particulars 
with contempt, offering to the world a doctrine or an ideal 
person, or else would give a narrative distorted by their pre- 
possessions out of all likeness to truth. 

How these dangers were avoided is seen in the New 
Testament that we have received. We have the record 
carefully made and cherished: it is in use in.the Acts: it is 
preserved in outline in the Gospels. And we have the 
meaning declared and impressed, taught and preached, in the 
Kpistles. The latter has not superseded the former: it only 
dominates it in the same way that a man’s character, once 
known, dominates our attitude to his particular words and acts 
without making us less eager to hear these, and to know 
them accordingly. Criticism has perhaps failed to emphasise 
sufficiently for us one of its best results, which is that, believing 
as the Epistles show them to have believed, the disciples 
should have recorded and been careful about recording as they 
did in the Gospels of contemporaneous and later date. I am 
of course aware that in saying this I may seem to beg important 
critical questions about the record. But at least as regards the 
Synoptists, whatever estimate is formed of their accuracy, any 
sober criticism must recognise their essential unlikeness to a — 
narrative in which the desire to illustrate or embody a theo- 
logical belief has got the better of the desire to tell a plain 
tale. Their contents are still genuine inductive material. 

But no doubt our induction is not independent. We are 
under the influence of those who first brought and explained 
the Good News. They had received an impression: they had 
come to a conclusion: they held a belief about the Person of 
Jesus. No doubt this was due primarily and mainly to what 
they believed that they knew of His victory over death. But 
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I would desire to insist that it was not wholly due to this. 
This only assisted what in any such case would be the natural 
and quite legitimate process. It is of first-rate importance, to 
realise how little facts of any kind are fully taken in at the 
moment of experience. We see a scene, but an artist’s sketch 
or picture reveals to us later the essential quality in it which 
we had missed; or a face, and a master’s portrait interprets to 
us its subtleties of meaning and expression and makes us catch 
its spirit. Seldom is a character or life really gathered up and 
known in its true proportions and import until its close, and 
often the death. brings to many intelligence of what the few 
had always though imperfectly discerned. ‘The same is true of 
great experiences, great emotions, great thoughts. It is only 
afterwards that they are fully known. Of course this carries 
with it a risk of adulteration, of loss of parts and overstress on 
other parts; but this is inevitable, and is not more than a 
reasonable discount on what we gain. When we are thinking 
of the effect produced upon Peter and John by Him with 
whom they had lived in company, and of what they said about 
Him, these considerations seem to be both relevant and 
important. But, unquestionably, what would thus happen in 
a measure in any case where an end is reached and retrospect 
interprets, happened in an altogether higher degree here. 
Their belief in the Resurrection by which Jesus was “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power” undoubtedly deepened 
and increased the influence of retrospect. Did that influ- 
ence distort the facts or did it bring them into distinctness 

and focus? The admission that it both focussed and dis-— 
torted would be a great step gained: the conviction that it 
focussed much more than it distorted might probably follow. 
There is weight, at this point, in the consideration that 
those who had come to recognise the Resurrection-value of 
the life of Jesus would jealously treasure its details. The 
preface of St Luke’s Gospel is there to show that such 
jealousy for accurate narrative did actually follow. Nor 
would accuracy be the only result, but also intelligence. 
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Would the disciples of the Emmaus road, for example, in the 
frame of mind in which they started on their walk, have been 
likely to produce such a narrative as that of the Synoptists 
out of the tumble and turmoil in their memory of tentative 
impressions, half-understood sayings and doings, and_ baffled 
hopes? Would they have had the spirit to attempt it? The 
half-understood is the hardest thing to remember. But that 
which throws back the light of a found meaning quickens 
memory. Does not the impression made upon us by the 
Gospel narratives rather suggest that this is the sort of thing 
which happened in their making ? 

No doubt the question is one which might be answered in 
volumes of analysis. But the impression of the general reader 
is not without value. 

I wish, however, to occupy what space remains to me with 
another consideration which is, I think, often overlooked. 

If (1) the evidence is felt to raise any presumption of 
Divine Incarnation, and (2) the blessings of light and love which 
depend upon its truth are truly estimated—and without these 
two conditions I believe argument to be mainly futile—then 
I would strongly press that such a thing must be allowed to 
prescribe very largely its own conditions. We must be very 
imperfect judges of it. We may indeed claim that it should 
not violate our moral sense or conflict with our reason. 
But this is not the limit of what is demanded. It seems 
to be suggested that, if Jesus had been other and more 
comprehensive or adequate than He was, we might have 
had more ground for the homage which we pay to Him as ° 
Christ. But does the suggestion really bear to be explicitly 
drawn out? It is possible faintly to conceive of One who, 
within the short compass of human life, should have not 
only discoursed with final wisdom on the things of beauty, 
but worked the works of Pheidias with a perfection more 
ultimate and infinitely more various than his; should have 
achieved man’s perpetual, quest of a full and satisfying phil- 
osophy; should have exhibited a perfect acquaintance with 
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the properties and workings of nature which would have more 
than anticipated modern science; should have drawn out a 
perfect and detailed code of morality; and should have set 
out in lucid and inevitable beauty an order or a growth of 
social and political life. We may dream of some such magni- 
ficent possibility, contrast it with the few fragments of life and 
speech in the Gospels, and with what the Gospel account of 
Jesus suggests, and pronounce that it would have been far more 
worthy of Omniscience in human form. But with the very 
attempt to express our meaning the suggestion will begin to 
break down and give way. Such an Incarnation would surpass 
the containing power’of hours and years, would utterly distract 
man’s receiving faculty by surrounding the central truth with 
impassable mazes of departmental questioning and debate, and 
(the gravest matter of all) would utterly throw out of gear and 
order the course of man’s natural efforts inknowledge and produc- 
tion. It would also lack the intense and specific moral power of 
the lowly appeal of One who came under our normal conditions 
in the way that Jesus did. Or, to put the same more briefly, 
if God could “humble Himself” to become man at all, is the 
added degree of humiliation implied in limitation probable or 
improbable? is the appearance of it an objection to its occur- 
rence, and not rather a congenial sign that it truly occurred ? 
We know this of the submission to suffering rather than to a 
royally and happily ‘perfect’ life. May we not presume it 
of submission to conditions of restricted activity and know- 
ledge, and to the lack of an all-round complete development of 
human possibility? If not, the criticism in the January num- 
ber of the Journal might be condensed within a nutshell in the 
, following dilemma: an illimitable incarnation of God in man 
is impossible ; a limited oneis absurd. The dilemma is forcible: 
but do the nature of the subject and the stretch of our 
faculties admit of such a method? Is it quite congruous, 
or must we not pronounce it in a high degree presumptuous ? 
Is not the subject one on which it is more likely to be right 
for us to receive than to dictate? Of course the argument 
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which I am urging has its moral limits. God could not ‘stoop’ 
to what was wrong, or to what was false. If, for example, 
Jesus is to be condemned because, in a saying which has 
historically been the charter of a new conception of the 
sanctity of marriage and of the dignity of woman, one 
Kvangelist’s version makes Him allow an exception for the 
man without reference to the corresponding case of the 
woman ;' or if the absence of a condemnation of slavery by 
Him argues bluntness or defect of moral sense, then indeed 
the case is closed. But such criticism is as unconvincing 
as it is captious. 

_ And within the wide limits of moral and rational rightness, 
how much room there is for assuming His acceptance of limita- 
tions from the particular local and temporal context, from 
the thought of the time, and from His viewing things 
‘through truly human eyes with a truly human mind! I 
well remember the emphasis with which Dean Church spoke 
to me of the impossibility that we should be able to under- 
stand or explain fully the union of the Divine and human 
natures. But I am not satisfied to reply to criticisms. I 
urge that any view is hopelessly one-sided and defective which 
does not take account of what is to me almost the greatest 
claim of the Incarnation to acceptance and to reverence, 
and perhaps the greatest miracle of all. I mean that, being 
so great, it came ‘without observation’; that it entered the 
world without dislocating the world’s course ; that it heightens 


1 It is impossible in a sentence to do more than indicate the perverseness 
of the writer’s reference to this subject. The case is that Jesus absolutely 
forbids divorce, and forbids it alike to man and woman. The First Gospel in 
one of its two passages on the matter introduces an exception, or, to speak more 
accurately, a case which He lays aside, and does this in terms of the man’s treat- 
ment of the woman. Plainly it may be (1) that the parallel case of the woman 
would be meant to be implied, or (2) that the exception is an insertion which 
has come into the text from Jewish influence, or (3) that Jesus still “for the 
hardness of their hearts” made some sort of allowance for Jewish custom. But 
I am in truth reluctant to argue the point with one whom even courtesy to , 
his neighbours might restrain from flinging such a word as ‘iniquitous’ against 
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and deepens all the values that were in the world before ; that 
it accomplishes at a stroke the human ideal, and yet leaves men 
room to accomplish in every sphere, in the moral and intellectual 
quite as much as in the material and mechanical ; that it is the 
perfect flower on the tree of life, and yet it is the seed-corn (or 
the leaven) of growths illimitable of human development. All 
this is easy to take for granted when it has been done and 
is familiar. It was unimaginable before. No time could 
have felt the necessity for this nearly so much as our 
own, with its infinitely enlarged horizon of time and space. 
None, I think, could have’ appreciated so well what I may 
call the moral delicacy of such a divine method. And 
while I trust that others will have handled the subject with 
far more of the weight given by learning and concentrated 
study, I do believe that in drawing special attention to this 
aspect of the matter I make a real contribution to its worthy 
discussion. 


EDW. SOUTHWARK. 


JESUS, OUR SAVIOUR.’ 
Proressor Dr H. WEINEL. 


Tue conflict concerning Christianity and its significance for 
the present life of humanity is again entering a new phase. 
To those of our contemporaries who lead the advance church 
dogma is a thing of the past. With ever-increasing decision 
the theology of the last decades had been returning to Jesus 
and to the ideal which he brought into the world. In 
Germany it was especially the school of Albrecht Ritschl, in 
the persons of its two most important representatives, Harnack 
and Herrmann, who discovered again and again the essence of 
Christianity in the Gospel of Jesus, and proclaimed him as 
the supreme personal proof of God; or rather as the man who, 
by his character and his deeds, convinces us in a unique 
manner of the truth of his own faith, and therewith of the 
truth of God’s existence as the God of love. Their ideas 
had already penetrated deeply, not only into the more liberal 
theology of Germany, but into all departments of our science, 
and into all countries where scientific theology exists. And 
since the appearance of Harnack’s Wesen des Christenthums — 
and the rise of the great movement which attached itself to 
that book in Germany, these thoughts have been actively 
permeating the life of the people. The consequence was that 
a vigorous opposition sprang up on many sides. Pfarrer 
Kalthoff in Bremen opposed the general historicity of Jesus, 
while Edouard von Hartmann re-edited his criticism of New 
Testament Christianity, and vehemently attacked Jesus, 


1 Translation revised by the author. 
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believing that he was able to convict him at every step of 
inadequacy, both theoretic and scientific, moral and religious. 
Finally, those who are not theologians are beginning to pro- 
claim with greater emphasis that an historical foundation for 
faith does not satisfy them ; that a man of the past who can 
only be made intelligible by theological study can be for them 
neither the ideal for their present life, nor the source and basis 
of their faith. It is extremely interesting to us Germans to 
find that in England, also, critical voices, like that of Roberts’ 
article, are being raised in opposition to our theology and to 
similar tendencies at home. ' ‘ 

What have we to oppose to such criticism? Why do we 
maintain as firmly as ever that Jesus sets forth the essence of 
Christianity, or, in Roberts’ words, “ that he is Christ” ? 
Why do we announce to the men of the twentieth century 
that salvation is to be found in none other as it may be found 
in him? A thoroughly: sober historical view must be our 
justification. 


I. 


In the first place, it is not merely possible to prove that 
Jesus lived and was the founder of Christianity, but we can 
further ascertain, beyond all gainsaying, what was the inner 
content of his message. We can trace back the Christian 
, tradition from the year 170, when the New Testament existed 
almost in the form now known to us, through the literature 
of the Apologists and the Apostolic Fathers. There we find 
not only the most essential sayings of our Lord attested, 
but also the letters of Paul. Of these First Corinthians and 
Romans at least (but also Hebrews) are authenticated in the 
First Epistle of Clement of Rome, which was written about 
the year 100. It is true that internal evidence against the 
genuineness of Paul’s Epistles has been adduced, but without 
cogent reason. Their genuineness—at least in the case of 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians—is attested not only by 
their wonderful and incomparable originality and actuality, 
but especially by their theological content and by their 
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references to church conditions, or rather to pre-church con- 
ditions, which would have been simply impossible in the 
second century. In the letters of Paul not only is Jesus 
attested in general as an historical person—Paul was personally 
acquainted with his brothers, and in particular with James,— 
but they contain, further, the most essential features of his 
teaching. The “ Eucharistic Formula” was by no means all 
that Paul knew. The words of Jesus echo everywhere in his 
letters, even though he does not everywhere explicitly quote 
Jesus, as in 1 Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14—sayings of 
which only the second stands in our Gospels. What is most 
important to notice is that the essential import of the words 
of Jesus, and their essential import only, makes its appearance 
in critical passages of Paul’s writings: e.g. “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal. vi. 2) ; 
‘The whole law is fulfilled in one word, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (Gal. v. 14). Further, in an important 
passage of Romans (xiii. 8) Paul has freely quoted this saying 
of our Lord, which by no means tallies with his own teaching 
concerning the law; and in other passages, where he is 
developing his ethical demands, he makes a significant applica- 
tion of Jesus’ words concerning the love of one’s enemies 
(xil. 9; xiv. 17). This corresponds completely with what Paul 
knew concerning the nature and character of Jesus,—his dis- 
interestedness and self-devotion (Rom. xv. 2 ff.), his gentleness 
and benignity (2 Cor. x. 1), his love and humility (Phil. ii. 5 ff). 
From these passages alone, which present only essential 
features, it will be clearly seen that we should know enough * 
of Jesus from Paul, even if we did not possess the Gospels. 
That they so clearly establish the image which Paul had of 
Jesus is a sign of the soundness of our tradition. When 
Roberts calls attention to the fact that Paul, in his struggle 
for freedom from the Law, did not appeal to Jesus, the answer 
is that Jesus’ own attitude towards the Law was thoroughly con- 
servative. He did not desire to abrogate the Law. The saying 
about the Sabbath in the passage quoted from Mark (ii. 27) is 
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probably not old enough, in any case not sufficiently concerned 
with first principles, to be successfully employed against such 
sayings of Jesus as Matt. v. 18=Luke xvi. 17, and Matt. 
xxiii. 23 = Luke xi. 42. The question of the Law was precisely 
what Jesus left incomplete, his few genuine words about his 
mission to the Gentiles not being decisive. Matt. xxvii. 19 f. 
is most assuredly post-Pauline ; while Matt. x. 5 and xv. 24 ff. 
= Mark vii. 27, tell more distinctly against Paul than Matt. viii. 
11 = Luke xi. 28 tells on his behalf. From the content of our 
Gospels it thus becomes clear why, precisely in the great 
struggle of his life, Paul was unable to quote Jesus. 

In comparison with the fact of such a tradition concerning 
Jesus no importance need be attached to the other fact, 
namely, that the non-Christian writers of his time do not 
mention him, that even Josephus himself passes him by ; 
since at the moment when Roman history had to take account 
of Christianity, as Tacitus had to do when relating the burn- 
ing of Rome, the name of Jesus is mentioned and acquaint- 
ance shown with his personality. And if it has to be admitted 
that Josephus really does not mention him—for it must be 
admitted there are important grounds for doubting the rele- 
vant passages in the modern text—he must have had some 
kind of reason for his silence. For the manner in which he 
speaks of John the Baptist and dresses him up as a Greek 
philosopher shows that this apologist of his own person and 
his country must be cautiously employed as a source. 

The Gospels themselves are also attested by Paul and by 
the rest of the literature, which speaks much more frequently 
of Jesus, and knows more about him, than one would gather 
from the views of Roberts and Kalthoff. They are attested 
not merely as a whole, but also in the essential content 
of what they offer as the teaching of Jesus. Now it is true 
that the Gospels themselves have been subjected to incisive 
criticism, and if we add together all that has been declared 
to be spurious by recognised scholars—and not merely by 
dilettante writers like Kalthoff—hardly a single sentence of 
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them would be left standing. In particular, the most recent 
criticism of Wellhausen has turned out to be almost entirely 
negative. In his opinion we can form but a fragmentary idea 
of the teaching of Jesus, all that remains thoroughly genuine 
being the onslaughts upon the Pharisees. and Sadducees in 
Mark ii, iii., vii., xi. and xii. Moreover,” says Wellhausen, 
“the Christian community has in like manner contributed a 
most important addition to the ethical teaching (e.g. the 
Sermon on the Mount), which is commonly regarded as 
holding good for the historical Jesus.” It is impossible here 
to contest in detail, or even to characterise, the criticism of 
Wellhausen, which sacrifices not only the greatest part of 
the Sermon on the Mount, but those very sayings from the 
Logia-Source which have been regarded hitherto as the most 
genuine—including even the Lord’s Prayer. But his criticism 
rests almost everywhere on bad foundations. It proceeds 
from an over-estimate of the Gospel of Mark. Nor does it 
follow the rule that we should explain as spurious only those 
things which must be explained from later conditions, from 
the time, and from the tendencies of the Christian com- 
munity, and which at the same time cannot be understood 
of the historical Jesus. Instead of this, Wellhausen explains 
everything as spurious that might have arisen in any wise 
at a later date. Judged by this standard, every historical 
tradition which has remained oral for a long time and therefore 
become transformed by the thought of later generations, must 
be dismissed as spurious—e.g. the tradition of Buddha and 
Socrates. This is a matter which requires greater caution 
and patience. If we look at the tradition of Jesus as it really 
is we receive, on the contrary, a most favourable impression 
throughout. For of the four Evangelists three at least enable 
us to recognise that we have before us a genuine oral tradition. 
Their narratives proceed from the elements which in combina- 
tion always characterise oral tradition, namely, sayings and 
anecdotes. And precisely these elements of oral tradition are 
the best means of retaining the memory of an historical person. 
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Sayings and narratives of small details reproduce the character 
of a man more readily than anything else would do; and it is 
by no means necessary to possess much of that kind of thing 
in order to identify a man completely and have a clear view of 
his meaning. One has only to recall, for example, the sayings 
of Lincoln and the stories about him related by Karl Schurz, 
or the way in which Carlyle characterises his heroes, Mirabeau 
or Danton, by means of little traits or turns of speech, in order 
to see how little of that kind suffices to cause the image of a 
man to stand out clearly before the eye of the mind. - Let any- 
body once apply this to the Gospels, let him but once see Jesus 
clearly in any of his sayings, as that concerning the lilies of the 
field or his words about mammon, or any one of the parables ; 
let him get but once a distinct impression of his love and 
tenderness towards the sinful woman, or his indignation against 
the Pharisees: and whoever does this will uphold me when I 
say, it is of no consequence at all whether we regard the whole 
or the greater part of the Gospels as genuine, whether we 
allow three years to his life or only one; we know Jesus, by 
means of these little stories and sayings, right well—as well as 
if we could see him still before us to-day and were able to hear 
his voice. Only, we must not indulge the wish to extract from 
his words a system, a dogma, a philosophy, but we must seek 
the human being—a man filled with love and _ benevolence, 
filled with grandeur and holy indignation, filled with purity 
and tenderness, filled with bitter scorn for all mean actions and 
selfishness. This man we find everywhere; in these little 
pictures we see him living before us. 


II. 


And what is the significance of this human being in the 
history of religion? As inquirers into the nature of Christi- 
anity, is it right that we should forget the mighty history of 
the last nineteen centuries in order that we may hear brief 
sayings and stories of Jesus; is it right that we put out of 
sight all the kings and priests, the popes and reformers, in 
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order that we may listen to his simple words? Or are we © 
thereby going outside of history and mistakenly identifying 
the ideal Christ with the carpenter of Nazareth? Now, in 
my opinion, what we are thus doing is an historical matter- 
of-course. Were it our object to understand what Platonism 
is, we should not first interrogate all the Platonists and leave 
the Master on one side; if we would know what Buddhism 
is, we do not pass Buddha over, taking the religion named 
after him as our criterion; but we begin by asking—What 
did Plato teach, what did Buddha intend? and having got 
the answer to these questions, we take it as indicating the 
nature of the movement for which these names stand in the 
history of the world. And were we to discover that their 
pupils and all the later generations which are called after them 
had perverted the thoughts of their masters, changed them, 
added to them, and replaced them with alien ideas, we should 
then classify these accordingly, dividing them into genuine 
and spurious Platonists, and so forth. Nobody would regard 
this as other than a matter-of-course. 

And further. Were it our aim to specify what Buddha or 
Plato signifies in the history of humanity, nobody would point 
his question at what they have in common with their time; 
we should rather exhibit what was original to them, and thus 
seek to determine their unique position in the history of 
mankind. Nor should we challenge them with questions 
which are not relevant to the particular province which was 
the scene of their endeavours; we should ask rather what 
precisely they accomplished in their life’s work. 

By these few considerations all the objections are removed 
which Roberts, with many others, has raised against our 
estimate of Jesus—objections based upon the fact that he 
shared the world-picture of his time, believed in devils and 
demons, in heaven and hell, and has been surpassed in many 
spheres of life by other men of genius. Most assuredly this 
is true; and if in the warmth of enthusiasm Jesus is now and 
then extravagantly described, as by Fairbairn, as the sees 
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of all men in all respects, we can only say it is an exaggeration 
which ought not to be taken too seriously, and of a kind that 
is common everywhere. None the less may it be said that 
Jesus was an artist—that is, he was a poet of such force and 
greatness that his words are imperishably imprinted on the 
soul of everyone who has become acquainted with them, 
while his parables and his stories possess an imperishable life. 
But we must not exaggerate, and we must leave him his 
own peculiar work, which was to give humanity a new 
ideal and a new belief in God—the purest ideal and the 
loftiest belief. 

But is not this also another exaggeration? Can it be actually 
proved? It can be proved on genuinely historical grounds, if 
we simply place the work and character of Jesus in contrast 
with the development of religion which preceded him. From 
such an historical standpoint we have only to take the sayings 
and parables of Jesus as a whole, and place this side by side with 
the Judaism which he found in existence, in order to see that he 
brought to its completion a process of development which cul- 
minated in him. His gospel is the full accomplishment of moral 
religion. He made an end of all the obscurity of the religion 
of the Law, in that he found the nature of the Good, not in 
the Law and its consequences, but in the inner disposition 
itself, and in that alone. What God forbids is not, in the first 
instance, murder and adultery, but hatred and every impure 
inclination; not perjury alone, but oath-taking in general; 
because Jesus condemns untruthfulness as that which gives 
the occasion to oaths, whether true or false. From this com- 
pletion of morality in the inner disposition follows a second 
result ; the requirement of God is something astonishingly 
simple, namely, love and purity; purity understood as free- 
dom from covetousness and from deceit; as that resistance to 
temptation and complete sincerity which puts all calumny 
away with a smile, instead of seeking revenge and the punish- 
ment of the offender. An immense simplification is also to be 
found in the fact that everything of a ritual nature is eliminated 
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from the Divine requirement, since the one holy thing is a 
pure and loving disposition, while nothing is impure “ which 
cometh into a man from without.” Thus Jesus fully unfolded 
the implications of morality in all their purity, and brought to 
its end the line of development which the prophets had laid 
down in Israel and the philosophers in Greece. For the 
morality of Jesus thus unfolded is entirely inward, entirely at 
unity with itself; and it is purely moral, being free from every 
foreign motive. So that, even if Jesus “knew nothing of the 
world of Greek thought,” he has, nevertheless, both fulfilled 
and surpassed the philosophy of Greece, so far as it is some- 
thing more than mere scientific knowledge, so far, that is, as 
it created an ideal for life. Compare, for a moment, the ethic 
of Jesus with that, for example, of the Stoics, to which it often 
bears so near a verbal resemblance, especially in Seneca. 
Stoicism taught that man ought to help his fellow-men; but 
only by actual deed, forbidding the emotion of compassion and 
love. For the peace of his own soul, the Stoic must hold 
himself aloof from every emotion whatsoever. How cold- 
hearted and selfish does such an attitude appear to us! 

It is asked—and Roberts has again strongly emphasised 
the question—was not the ethic of Jesus just as selfish? Did 
he not speak of rewards and punishments, and did he not prove 
false to the inwardness of his principle by founding his demands 
on these considerations? Here we come to the point which 
is the most difficult to understand, because it is here that we 
are most easily led astray by a consideration which remains 
upon the surface. Like the old prophets, Jesus came forth as a 
preacher of repentance, and, like them, availed himself of the 
usual instruments of prophetic appeal. The fire of his moral 
scorn drove him into violent menaces ; it would be worse for 
Bethsaida than for Sodom and Gomorrah! And in just the 
same way he promised the peace of the Heavenly Kingdom 
and the fulness of its glory to all who were miserable and 
oppressed and who sighed ,for deliverance. But, once more, 
ought we to lay the emphasis on those features which he shared 
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with his contemporaries or with the older prophets? Is it fair 
to look at him exclusively from the point of view of his holy 
indignation and his warning utterances? Most assuredly not ! 
For we must at once ask ourselves whether these external 
grounds of appeal can be quite harmonised with the elevation 
and inwardness of the demands which he made; whether such 
inward and complete morality could be born in a heart which 
aspired to the joys of a sensual heaven and at the same time 
was disturbed by the fear of hell? This negative proof is 
reinforced by the corresponding positive. We have only to 
test the moral demands of Jesus by the question, What is 
their active principle? and we shall soon discover that this 
is not the thought of reward and punishment, which indeed is 
bound up with them, but the inner abhorrence of evil and the 
attraction of the good, to both of which Jesus gave incompar- 
able expression. What precisely is the active principle in the 
sayings adduced by Roberts from Matt. vi.? Does it lie in 
the fact that they conclude with the words, “ Your Father 
will reward you openly”? Or should we not seek it far more 
in the wonderfully ironical descriptions of those who have their 
good deeds sounded by a trumpet in the streets or of those 
who disfigure their countenances when they fast; or of those 
self-righteous persons who profane the most inward act of the 
soul by offering their prayers at the street corners? “They 
have their reward”! says Jesus with grim irony. These 
are things. we must feel, instead of simply taking the form 
of words and treating everything as of equal importance. 
What is original, what is impressive; passages in which the 
speaker is dominated by love—here, it must be granted, by 
bitter, contemptuous “ love ”—these are the things upon which 
all depends. Or, take any one of the parables, say that 
of the Prodigal Son. With wonderful art Jesus has here 
described the Father and his exceeding love—a love which 
borders closely on weakness when judged by ordinary human 
standards, but which takes us completely captive nevertheless ; 
with subtle contrast he has put in the mouth of the brother the 
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claims of human, rational justice, which are far beneath Jesus 
and his God; and by means of the contrast he has put this 
“virtue” and “justice” so completely to shame that goodness 
and all-pardoning love appear to be things of self-evident 
nature. Are these pictures and motives the work of an egoist 
obsessed by the thought of reward and doing good from simple 
fear? No. Here, also, a genuinely historic view will have to 
confess, in conclusion, that the basis of the new requirements 
of Jesus is something entirely fresh—namely, another type of 
belief in God and another ideal for humanity. 

The instant the moral requirement rises to such height and 
purity that it becomes essentially a demand for the good 
disposition, it is clear that ethics have reached a great turning- 
point in their development. For however the matter may stand 
related to the freedom of the will, it is certain that though 
a man can compel himself to do a good deed, the “thou 
oughtest ” has no meaning in presence of the ideal of love or 
purity. I cannot command a disposition, nor reproach myself 
for its absence—to say nothing of an emotion. And Christian 
love always has in it an element of emotion, in spite of the 
opposite assertion of those moralists among us who have been 
influenced by philosophical, especially Stoic, ethics. For love, 
in the meaning of Jesus, rejoices in mankind, and is a feeling 
of value and trustfulness. That is a thing to which a man 
cannot apply the category of ought, nor will into existence. 
The same holds good of purity and of that sincerity which 
consists in inward strength and harmony. Here, also, the 
moral demand reaches a point of elevation so fine and lofty 
that it can no longer be considered as Duty. This is generally 
overlooked by philosophy. But when the moral demand 
becomes as deep as this there remain but two possibilities— 
a man must either despair in its presence, or, by a unique 
experience, he must become a new being, to whom morality 
has become a matter of course, as the flower and the fruit are 
to the tree. This experience is precisely that which a later 
Christianity has described as the New Birth and which Jesus 
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indicated by the words, “ Repent, return ; be sorry for your sins 
(meravoetre),” and which he actually accomplished by his preaching. 
Whoever does not feel this love and purity as the inner vital 
force of his being, as Jesus did, must needs be shamed and 
attracted by the goodness of God, as Jesus proclaimed it, must 
needs be terrified by his warning and stimulated by his pro- 
mise; he must learn from Jesus himself, even as Peter and 
Zaccheus and the sinful woman did, what God is and what 
man is. For him Jesus proclaimed a God who makes his sun 
to shine on the evil and on the good, and sends his rain on the 
just and the unjust. It is precisely this paradoxical good- 
ness of God, which is higher than all justice, and his power, 
betore which all things bow in deepest reverence—for we are 
all unprofitable servants—it is precisely these which bring it 
to pass that man, when overpowered by Divine greatness, 
goodness and holiness, becomes a new being amid the re- 
proaches of his conscience and the rejoicing of his soul. For 
the grounds on which he becomes sure of the goodness of 
God are the very grounds on which he is compelled to con- 
demn himself: God is love—the love which puts him to 
shame, but at the same time forgives him. That is the highest 
gift which Jesus offered to the world—the religion of moral 
redemption. Man is redeemed from the moral demand as a 
foreign categorical “thou oughtest,” while the moral life itself 
is conferred upon him through a complete conversion of the 
heart. Fear and sorrow vanish, while love extends itself even 
to the most utterly lost of mankind. It is the same with 
courage and inward sincerity, because the man now lives his 
life from God and has become a free lord of all things. So 
did Jesus live his own life in the first instance ; and in that 
life is contained the strength which is flowing forth from him 
down to the present day. And he who cannot define it 
scientifically may yet feel it in the sayings of Jesus, and in his 
whole attitude towards men, as revealed by the brief stories 
which have been preserved concerning him. Everybody may 
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feel this Divine inwardness and fulness, this certainty and 
clarity, this purity of a life wholly lived in God. 

These last words explain why we cannot detach the person 
of Jesus from this ideal, as Roberts wishes, and as others have 
wished. This is no doctrine, but a life in God ; it cannot be 
put into dogmatic statement, but merely described, or much 
rather felt; nor can it be handed down otherwise than in pre- 
cisely these sayings and stories of a person. It can be attained 
only by seeing it lived out in a human life, especially in 
that of its first exponent. One of the earliest disciples of Jesus 
has quite correctly said that this life is like the wind: “Thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth.” Its seat is in the indefinable and subtle 
realm of personality, in the unconscious regions of the soul, 
which cannot be apprehended by theories and dogmas, but only 
by a spiritual experience. No matter how much of imperfec- 
tion intermingles with it—Jesus himself said: “ Why callest 
thou me good? None is good save God alone,’—provided only 
the summit-point of a human life is lit up by perfection, we 
are led captive by it more than by any doctrine in the world. 

It is Jesus himself, and not an ideal that can be detached 
from him, who is the fulfiller of the moral religion of Judaism, 
which he developed to its uttermost and transformed into the 
religion of moral redemption. There is only one who has a 
place near to his in the history of religion—Buddha. Buddha 
offered to mankind the religion of deliverance from feeling,’ as 
a means of rescue from the pain of existence. Polytheism also 
attained to a precisely similar point, at which it broke down - 
in the same way as the religion of the Law. When the 
knowledge of nature goes yet deeper it everywhere slowly 
passes into pantheism, and men begin at the same time to 
recognise the inadequacy of the goods which the gods promise 
—eating, drinking, wife and child, home and palace, good 
fortune and success. These can yield men no lasting satis- 
faction, because all enjoyment is transitory, like the object by 
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which it is produced. The longing for eternal good, for 
eternal blessedness, wakes into being. The ancient mystery- 
religions, which promised these things to the believer, broke 
up the religion of the State in the Roman empire. They all 
melted away into the stream of the world’s history together 
with the gods which they worshipped, Mithras and Attis, 
Isis and Osiris. Long previous to this, Buddha in India and 
Plato almost simultaneously in the West had found a lasting 
way of salvation. If the world is a scene of sorrow, then flight 
from the world is the only way of escape. The salvation that 
Buddha offers is the last step upon this road. He bids man 
deliver himself by extinguishing the will to live, by becoming 
free from desire, because he has seen into the nothingness of 
everything in the world. The holy calm of the soul which 
has left behind all desire, all love and hate—this alone is the 
redemption of the world. 

Jesus and Buddha are the two Saviours who compete to- 
day for the souls of men. No other way has yet been found. 
From time to time some teacher attempts a new path, as 
Nietzsche did not long ago amongst ourselves. But closely 
scrutinised the new way ever turns out to be one of the old. 
Nietzsche's ideal is derived from a state of culture prior to 
Jesus and prior to Buddha. In opposition to Jesus and 
Buddha he sets up the polytheistic man, the type of esthetic 
culture in Greece and of the Renaissance in Europe. But 
were the human race able and willing to turn back and once 
more make an actual attempt to realise this ideal, the issue 
would always lead either to Buddha or to Jesus. That is to 
say, it would end either in seeing that every form of the self- 
centred life, even that of the highest and finest culture, gives 
a man no lasting satisfaction, but renders him unhappy, as 
Buddha recognised ; or else there comes a light of knowledge 
which shows the selfish life to be repugnant, sinful and guilty, 
and man attains the conversion of which Jesus spoke. Then 
begins a new, joyful and vigorous life which comes forth from 
God and is spent in the service of love. 
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III. 


By these historical considerations we are convinced that we 
are not dealing with an instance of a long-vanished past when 
we announce to our own generation that Jesus, a man who 
lived nineteen hundred years ago, is still the Redeemer and 
the Leader of mankind to God. Active as Buddhism is, and 
confidently as it preaches Buddha’s mode of redemption, and 
certain as it is of finding followers and of saving souls, it is no 
less certain that Jesus also can be preached to-day with equal 
justification, without hesitation, and with the same success. 
This involves no confusion of the ideal and the historical 
person ; for the one is nothing without the other. And it is 
no artificial mode of bringing the dead back to life; since no 
third ideal has yet been found which could be placed side by 
side with these two as a dominating force in human life. 
Between Buddha and Jesus the choice still lies even for the 
men of the present day. Not every one needs to be conscious 
of this when passing through the critical moments of his life ; 
and yet the fact is as I have said. 

It must be granted that the significance of Jesus has often 
been represented in a one-sided and exaggerated manner, and 
the attempt made to enforce reverence towards him by repre- 
senting that apart from him there is nothing noble or great to 
be found in humanity. Yet there certainly is an element of 
truth in the saying of Augustine that the virtues of the 
heathen are only splendid vices. Because so far as there is 
_an aristocratic motive behind even their highest precepts, these 
are not to be compared with the requirements of Jesus; for 
the humility of which his whole being was a sincere expres- 
sion, and his love and devotion which seek not their own, grow 
out of that faith in God which, according to him, is the source 
of all that is good. At the same time it is equally certain that 
love is a natural gift of mankind, and that the entire history of 
humanity shows a progressive movement upwards towards the 
ideal which Jesus made perfect and realised. Everywhere we 
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behold the spirit of love arising in humanity, extending from 
the family to the clan, then embracing the nation, until at 
last man becomes a sacred object in the eye of man. We 
see it also developing its inner nature, justice and benefi- 
cence becoming love, which grows into an all-embracing 
temperament of love as exemplified by Jesus. Finally, we 
see justice and noble bearing even towards an enemy grow 
to their great consummation: “Love your enemies; bless 
those who curse you.” There is no need to deny the 
development of humanity up to Jesus; nor need we over- 
look the continual growth’ and transformation of the ideal 
of love in human life which was accomplished before he 
arrived upon the scene. None the less must we admit the 
historical fact that the ideal appeared in him with an elevation 
never before attained and never since surpassed. To allege 
against him that the world has not yet wholly learnt to live 
according to his ideal, that even in his Church he has had 
wicked followers, that violent and base souls have been found 
even among the priests and the spiritual orders, is certainly 
unjust. Every ideal makes its way but slowly and in the face 
of serious drawbacks. But, in short, it is flatly impossible to 
use a theory of evolution for the purpose of finding fault with 
history. When Roberts says, “An evolutionary process starts 
from an undeveloped cell and by the pressure of environ- 
ing forces reaches the more fully developed stage... ,” 
it is appropriate to reply that history teaches that many 
revolutionary discoveries have been made once and for all, 
after which they have been merely filled in as to detail. I 
need only recall the achievements of the arts or the dis- 
coveries of natural science. And the ideals of humanity 
and the methods of redeeming men are discoveries. The 
latter, like the former, appear, when once made, so self- 
evident and easy, precisely because they are discoveries of 
the truth. 

If, finally, it is objected to our announcement of Jesus as 
the Saviour and Leader of mankind to God that we are 
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thereby entangling simple laymen in theology, and that it is 
flatly impossible for those who are not theologians to take part 
in, and to examine, all this Biblical criticism and Gospel study, 
that we are robbing piety of its naturalness and simplicity—we 
reply that in all this there is a fundamental misunderstanding. 
We do not mean that the simple average man who desires to 
become acquainted with Jesus needs to tread the path of 
learned investigation. For it is precisely the greatness of Jesus, 
and the peculiarity of the tradition concerning him, that 
every one of his brief sayings and every one of his parables 
and of the stories concerning him displays his inner character 
entire, and displays it so clearly, that even the unlearned man 
may receive from it the deepest impression. When we 
require of the unlearned man that he should hear sermons and 
read the Gospels, we are certainly not requiring too much, or 
robbing his piety of its living reality. The Reformation made 
the same demand of men at a time when reading was far less 
common than it is to-day; and the Reformers were conscious 
of possessing a distinct advantage over the old Church, in that 
they were able to lead the Christian back to the original 
sources of his life. What was possible in those olden times is 
surely not too much to demand of our own age. And it is just 
here that we are able to advance another point. Let a man 
have heard but once the parable of the Good Samaritan, or of 
the Prodigal Son, or of the wicked servant, and may we not 
believe that, by means of one such passage, he may become 
well acquainted with Jesus, and entirely captivated by him ? 
Is any further experience necessary beyond that of the good- 
ness and purity, the sincerity and earnestness, which shine 
forth from these stories ? 

The strongest objection which can be alleged against the 
permanent significance of Jesus, and against the confession 
that he is our Saviour, is to point to the way his ethic was 
limited by the social conditions of his time and country. 
Much that has been brought forward in this connection is 
nothing but misunderstanding. A specific instance is what 
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Roberts says with reference to marriage and the position of 
woman. 

Jesus did not leave us a complete system of social ethics 
which could be directly applied to the conditions of our own 
age. His words are intended for a band of resolute men who 
are to devote their lives as a sacrifice for the sake of God and 
of their fellow-men. This is the point of view from which 
most of his sayings are to be regarded ; only when he is speak- 
ing with ordinary people of another type in regard to their 
needs—the question of marriage is just a case in poit—does 
he express himself from a point of view which is universal. 
On this account an zmmediate application of his words is to be 
made only when we are placed in conflict, as he was, with an 
opposing world, a conflict where the necessity of immediate 
decision demanded complete self-sacrifice. But when we ask 
ourselves what, according to his ideal of love, sincerity, and 
purity, are the right lines to follow in our own time for 
the best ordering of the family, the state, human society and 
economic relationships, then we are naturally unable to apply 
his words directly, concluding, for example, that usury or 
divorce is now to be forbidden in the arangements of the 
state, but we must apply our proper reason in order to derive 
from his ideal the requirements applicable to our own case. 
If the ideal is not to present itself as inadequate, there is only 
one thing that we are entitled to demand of it, which is, that 
it actually provide us with clear and straight lines of direction 
for furthering the interests of the life of the community. That 
the ideal of love does this, who can doubt? Indeed, who would 
deny that all the social demands of our age have grown out of 
the ideal of love, even though this ideal has here and there 
faded away into humanitarianism pure and simple ? 
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1 A passage in the original dealing with Mr Roberts’ treatment of Mark x, 12 
and Matt. vi. 24-34 is here omitted, the matter having been dealt with in a 
similar sense by Dr Drummond in the present volume and by Mr Chesterton 
and Professor Moulton in the Hisserr Journat for July 1909,—Editorial Note. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? 
A PRAGMATIST VIEW. 
Proressor PERCY GARDNER. 


THE question raised by Mr Roberts is beyond doubt the 
fundamental question of modern Christianity. It is a question 
which it is exceedingly difficult to discuss, not only on account 
of its intrinsic perplexity, but because it is almost inseparably 
bound up with the strongest emotions of Christians, and their 
most real religious experiences. Yet, if it is discussed at all, 
it must be discussed with perfect frankness and thoroughness. 
Any half solution, any treatment which passes by the really 
important facts, is not only worthless, but worse than worthless. 

Within a generation of the Crucifixion we find St Paul 
placing the human life of his Master between two periods of 
celestial exaltation. That was the beginning of Christology. 
And from that time onwards Christologic speculation has 
occupied many of the subtlest minds in the Church. Every 
age has made contributions to thought on the subject. It is 
sufficiently clear that an age like ours, restless, innovating, 
little given to accepting traditional views, must regard the 
matter in a fresh light, according to the new views in history 
and psychology which prevail among us. 

Up to a certain point the statements of Mr: Roberts seem 
to me not only true but incontrovertible. The picture drawn 
in the Synoptic Gospels is of one who partook in every way 
of human nature, and was bounded by human limitations. 


We are told of the sadness of Jesus, of his bitter indignation 
45 
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against the Pharisees, of sudden moods of compassion, of anger, 
and of love. We know that he spoke, in the fashion of the 
day, of the Pentateuch as the work of Moses and of the 
Psalms as written by David. He regarded many or most 
diseases as the work of evil spirits invading human bodies. 
He spent nights in prayer to God. And in two passages at 
least, those which describe the scene at Gethsemane and the 
death on the cross, we have a vision of something like despair 
invading his soul, though his utter surrender to the Divine will 
appears undisturbed through all. | 

We must further remember that the three Gospels are not 
mere colourless biographies, but collections of such parts of 
the Christian tradition as most impressed a society which had 
already begun to seek in the life of its Founder traces of a 
more than human origin and nature. The human legend was 
not effaced, but it was supplemented here and there with in- 
congruous elements. That Jesus cured the sick and cast out 
demons seems to be beyond question; but the more extra- 
ordinary marvels with which the life is broidered even in Mark 
are in many cases easily resolved into parable or legend, and 
in no case rest on any evidence which can be regarded as 
satisfactory. The miraculous birth is but a myth. The 
Resurrection stands on a different footing; and to that I 
must later return. 

Those who read the Synoptic story of the life of Jesus in a 
non-natural way, and think that through it all he was con- 
scious of supernatural power and knowledge, that he merely 
sojourned among men as one who properly belonged to 
another and a higher sphere, utterly deprive that story of 
meaning and of beauty. Take a single scene, that at Gethse- 
mane. If the exquisitely touching words, “ Not as I will, but 
as thou wilt,” mean something quite different from that which 
lies on the surface of them, then the whole scene is a mockery. 
From the time of the Gnostics onwards there have always 
been Christians who have thought that they could show their 
piety by making the human life of the Master into a sort of 
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mirage, a show without underlying reality. At certain times 
in the history of the Church it has almost seemed as if the 
historic Jesus was about to disappear in a mist of theology. 
But in the long-run these tendencies have been put down as 
heretical, and the Church has insisted on the belief that after 
all her Master was a “perfect man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting.” 

That there should be found in the three Gospels a few 
passages in which the perfect humanity of Jesus is obscured 
by words or deeds which have a different character need not 
in the least surprise us. In particular, the passage, “ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father, neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to 
reveal him,” appears in Matthew and Luke like a patch of 
alien stuff in a garment. But seeing that at the time when 
the Gospels were written such sayings as these were common 
in the Church, as a consequence of the great changes originated 
by St Paul, it cannot surprise us that a few should make their 
way into the text. The Fourth Gospel, of course, is of a 
quite different texture. The author of it wrote with definite 
Christologic purpose. It is not really a biography, except here 
and there, but a doctrinal treatise. And although the author 
is one of the greatest theologians and mystics who have ever 
lived, the figure which he portrays is not a historic figure, not 
a living being, but an abstraction, save in some parts of the 
narrative, into which, as in the scene of the raising of Lazarus, 
the human element forces its way. “Jesus wept” is frankly 
humanist, but its adaptation to the context is very imperfect. 

All this is obvious, and has been said many times before, 
and many writers have been content with the view thus 
reached. To history, they will conclude, Jesus of Nazareth is 
the last and greatest of the Hebrew prophets, the prince of 
ethical idealists, the most noble of martyrs, the most spiritual 
of thinkers. 

But we have next to turn to another range of facts, facts 
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of history and facts of experience, which are as undeniable, and 
have as good a right to demand explanation, as those on which 
so far we have dwelt. And they are from the historic point 
of view even better attested. They begin with the Resurrection. 
Now, it is true that the accounts of the Resurrection in our 
Gospels are among the least satisfactory parts of them. We 
find no consistency, a mass of floating legends and of incon- 
sistent statement. ‘To compile out of the Gospels an account 
of the Resurrection which historic criticism could accept is a 
task which the wit of man has attempted, but in which it has 
not succeeded, and cannot hope to succeed. 

But we have another and an infinitely more trustworthy 
source of information—the Epistles of St Paul. These are 
allowed on almost all hands to be genuine documents, and the 
earliest of the Christian documents which we possess. We can 
trust them as contemporary evidence. ‘That is to say, we can 
trust them when they are contemporary evidence. When St 
Paul repeats the traditions handed on to him by the teachers 
and leaders of the Church as to the events of the life of 
his Master, and of his death and of what follows, his 
authority is limited. He is nearer to the events them- 
selves than the Gospels. But on the other hand a mind 
like his was peculiarly liable to be influenced in the narra- 
tive of events by theological views. And he tells us in 
several places, more especially in the opening chapters of 
Galatians, that he does not regard the searching out of historic 
evidence as of any great importance. No one did at that time 
and in Judea. Thus we must with respect examine, but not 
uncritically accept, what he tells us in regard to the history 
of Christianity before his time. But as regards his own life, 
and the phenomena of Christianity which came under his 
direct observation, he is as good an authority as we can have 
in regard to any events in ancient history. 

The Pauline writings amply prove that in his time a most 
remarkable movement was taking place in the spirits of men. 
The writer of Acts describes it from one point of view when 
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he says’ that it was a fulfilment of the prophecy in Joel, who 
foretold that in the last days God would pour forth His Spirit 
upon all flesh, finding an utterance in prophecy and marvels of 
all kinds. And certainly it is true that those little-understood 
psychical phenomena, such as speaking with tongues and faith- 
healing, which commonly accompany religious revivals, were 
abundantly present at the rise of Christianity. But that is 
nothing like a full account of the matter. These were but the 
outward signs of a vast spiritual revolution which went on in 
the souls of men. We can best judge of it from its working 
in the mind and heart of St Paul, though no doubt he was but 
one among many who felt the same enthusiasm. As a young 
man Paul had felt the urgency of the flood of the Spirit. At 
first the result had been hostility to, even persecution of, the 
Church. Then in a manner which is graphically described in 
Acts, but which he himself only describes in vague words, his 
line of defence was suddenly stormed, and he became not an 
enemy of the great movement but a devoted adherent of it, a 
“chosen vessel” to spread its power and influence from 
Antioch to Ephesus, from Ephesus to Corinth, from Corinth 
to Rome. 

Paul felt within him the working of a new spiritual force 
which was dawning on the world. He saw how it was making 
both for righteousness and happiness. He was convinced that 
it was an embodiment and manifestation of the Divine life and 
purpose. He worked on its side against all opposition of men 
and of demons. And because it was a reality and not a mere 
fancy it “bore him onward through a life of shocks,” it inspired 
and thrilled him, and made him a great prophet and teacher, 
a vehicle of Divine power and illumination. 

Such inspiration acts primarily on the will. But it also 
imparts a wisdom which is not of the world, but which is of 
great power in the world. By a kind of insight rather than by 
a conscious intellectual process, the inspired teacher sees what 


1 The observation is put into the mouth of St Peter; we cannot say 


whether it is really due to him or to the historian (Acts ii. 17). 
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existing tendencies and forces can be yoked to the car of his 
enthusiasm. Often by a process as difficult to fathom as 
many of the processes which go on in the material world, he 
so works and writes that he influences future generations 
even more than his own. He seems to reach a point at which 
the evolution of the human race is freed from the process of 
succession, and becomes a complete whole, a rounded realisa- 
tion of the idea of man, such as we imagine to exist in the 
Divine thought. 

Thus the Pauline salvation by faith in Christ has been for 
more than eighteen hundred years one of the great possessions 
of humanity. It has given birth to theologies and philosophies, 
it has inspired churches and religious orders, it has clothed itself 
with numberless rites and customs, it has been embodied in 
lofty art of the architect, the painter, and the poet. 

And Paul is but the most noteworthy example of a great 
group of men who were his contemporaries, and who felt in 
various ways the influx of spiritual revival. He was also the 
progenitor of a long line of Christian saints and heroes who 
have lived in the faith of Christ, and carried on in the world 
the propaganda begun by Paul. They have lived in conscious 
relation with a divine power, they have been members of a 
great spiritual communion, and they have all declared that 
this life had its source not in themselves, but in the divine 
spring of power and light which from age to age inspires the 
Christian Church, and makes it capable of redeeming the world 
from sense and sin. 

Now, the first range of phenomena of which I have spoken 
is summed up in the word Jesus: the second range of 
phenomena is summed up in the word Christ. The existence 
of the Church has from the first depended on the possibility 
of bringing the two sets of facts into relation one with another. 
The Church is the Church of Jesus-Christ: and a lover of 
paradox might say that it is built upon a hyphen. 

What then have been the ways in which the Christian 
society has brought together its historic founder and its 
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spiritual master and guide? There can be little doubt that 
the first bridge was the bridge of sight. However confused 
and inconsistent may be the accounts in the Gospels of the 
appearances of the risen Lord, there can be no doubt that the 
society believed such appearances to have taken place. No 
other cause can be suggested for the sudden change in the 
minds of the disciples from consternation and terror to con- 
fidence and boldness. And the well-known Pauline passage 
as to the witnesses to the Resurrection is as historic evidence 
of the belief of the first disciples unimpeachable. Paul him- 
self claims with perfect confidence that he has seen the risen 
Lord, and received from him the commission in virtue of 
which he claimed the apostleship. Whether these visions 
were in the case of Paul rare or frequent we do not know: 
by what means he maintained the community of life between 
himself and his Master we do not know. We see the results, 
but we do not see the process. 

Other visions of the risen Master are recorded in the 
Lucan account of the death of Stephen, and in the first 
chapter of the Apocalypse. But such visions cannot have 
been very frequent: Paul regards the privilege as a justifica- 
tion of his claim to the apostleship. And as they became 
more unusual in the Church, other and more spiritual modes 
of communication with the Master made their way, of which 
the chief since the first age has been the Christian communion. 
As to these the present is not a place to speak. 

Even unlearned persons who read the New Testament 
with care are aware that the Christian enthusiasm in the - 
nascent Church is spoken of sometimes as the result of an 
indwelling Christ ; sometimes as the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
St Paul usually prefers the former way of speech; but he 
often speaks of the spiritual gifts in the Church as bestowed 
by the Holy Spirit: in fact, to him, the phrases “ Holy Spirit ” 
and “ Spirit of Christ” seem to have exactly the same meaning. 
The Fourth Gospel dwells on the gift of the Spirit as an 
event to follow the departure of the Master: “If I go, I will 
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send him unto you.” And in Acts we have in preference 
this way of describing the inspiration of the society. We 
have here abundance of ground for the exercise of that philo- 
sophic intellect whereby doctrine in the Church was evolved. 
But in the New Testament writers we scarcely find doctrine, 
not even, as I think, clearly formulated in the Pauline Epistles. 
We have rather phrases which embody sides or aspects of 
the spiritual experience of the Church, without much care to 
fit these phrases into any regular or articulated scheme of 
thought. 

Thus, when the intellect of the first believers began to 
approach the question of the relation of the human Jesus 
to the heavenly Christ, we have a great variety of views. 
Paul dwells but slightly on the pre-existence of Christ: he 
speaks of his humbling himself and taking the form of a slave, 
and undergoing death, for which humiliation God highly 
exalted him, and gave him a name above every name. The 
author of Hebrews writes: “We see Jesus, who hath been 
made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honour.” And again: “ We have not 
a high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but one that hath been in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” 

The contribution of the Fourth Evangelist to the 
problem is a very momentous one, though it is summed 
up in a single word, the word logos. For, by relating the 
earthly life of Jesus to the Platonic system of thought 
which had been developing for centuries and occupied the 
whole mental horizon of the age, he furnished a starting- 
point for a series of Christian systems of philosophy. And by 
moulding the traditions of that life in accordance with the 
spiritual experience of the second generation of Christians, he 
reconciled in the manner of the time the historic and the 
experiential elements of Christianity. 

In the first century of our era the problem of the relation 
of the historic Jesus to the exalted Christ, though important 
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and difficult, did not become acute, because the Church was 
conscious of her continuity of life. The apostles who had 
been the spectators and companions of the earthly life were 
the directors of the society, and the vehicles of the divine force 
in which it lived and had its being. St Paul was not in the 
same case, but, as we have already observed, he lived not only 
by faith in the risen Lord but also by sight of him. St Paul 
speaks of the self-humbling by which Christ entered upon the 
scene of the world as an event in the life of the historic Jesus, 
and we see no trace in his writings of any difficulty in uniting 
in thought the eternal with the temporal existence. But with 
time such a difficulty necessarily arose, driving the teachers of 
the Church into a maze of theory and of doctrine. 

The three creeds accepted in the Anglican Church cannot 
be said to meet the difficulty. The Apostles’ Creed is con- 
tented with a quasi-historic narrative of events, where the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ and his sitting on the right hand of 
God are spoken of together as if they were material facts of 
the same class. The Nicene Creed takes the same course, 
though in somewhat greater detail. The third or Athanasian 
Creed attempts an explanation; but the explanation really 
consists only in setting the two orders of facts, those of the 
historic life and those of the Christian experience, side by side. 
It asserts that Jesus Christ is perfect God and perfect man, 
consisting of soul and body, equal to the Father in respect of 
his Godhead, and inferior to the Father in respect of his man- 
hood. How these inconsistencies can be reconciled it does not 
say. . That creed is, in fact, a vast barricade of contradictions 
piled up to prevent the spirit of Christian philosophy from 
wandering into regions where it might lose its way. 

There is in the creeds no trace of the doctrine of the 
kenosis, a doctrine built upon some simple words of St Paul, 
and held in a variety of forms probably by the great majority 
of thoughtful Christians—the teaching that on assuming a 
human existence the divine Christ emptied himself of the 
powers incompatible with it, laid them aside for a time, to 
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resume them on quitting the material world. 1 dare not say 
anything about a doctrine which has given birth to so many 
theories, and provoked so infinite a display of ingenuity. It 
has arisen, as doctrine usually arises, out of practical necessities, 
the needs of those who wished to represent to themselves in 
some intelligible fashion the unity of the historic Jesus and 
the divine Christ. Other basis it has none. There is no hint 
of it in the Gospels, even the Fourth, and it cannot be recon- 
ciled with the view of St Paul and the writer of Hebrews that 
it was after the suffering of death that Jesus Christ was exalted 
to the right hand of God, “ becoming obedient unto death, 
wherefore also God highly exalted him.” This is quite different 
from the resumption of a dignity for a time vacated. 

However that be, it seems to me that the doctrine of the 
kenosis is exactly of the sort of metaphysical figment which 
the modern mind cannot assimilate, and that any teaching 
likely to be acceptablé to modern Christians must have 
another aspect. What we want to know is what basis in fact 
and reality there is for the hyphen of which I have spoken. 
Is there a historic connection to be traced between the life 
of Jesus on earth and the life of Christ in the Church? It 
appears to me that such connection cannot be proved to a 
sceptic, for the historic data are insufficient, and may be 
interpreted in various ways. We cannot prove the spiritual 
resurrection as we can prove the assassination of Julius Cesar 
or the beheading of Charles I. It must be accepted as an 
article of faith, not as the result of intellectual research. 

It is in the nature of all faith—not Christian faith alone, 
but of faith in our fellow-men and in the divine government 
of the world—that though it has a basis of fact and experience, 
it strains beyond fact and experience into the realm of the 
ideal. Faith is not a passive faculty to listen and be con- 
vinced, but an active faculty, a tendency of the will which 
results in the furtherance and expansion of life. But though 
faith must needs go beyond fact, it is not independent of fact. 
If it is in collision with experience and reality it cannot persist. 
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Thus the real question which lies before modern Christians 
is not whether a continuity of spiritual power can be rigorously 
proved to run from the human life of Jesus on into the life of 
the Christian Church, but rather whether such a view can be 
reasonably held, whether it is in contradiction with the 
ascertained results of historic investigation. If not, then it is 
a sufficient basis for a reasonable faith, if faith is called for by 
Christian experience, and the demands of the higher life. 

Any person who should maintain that history disproves 
such continuity of life would be a most arrogant dogmatist. 
We know more, much more, in regard to our psychical con- 
ditions and spiritual surroundings than did our fathers. But 
yet our knowledge is strictly limited. It certainly behoves us, 
in dealing with such subjects as inspiration, divine action in 
history, the nature of the world of spirits to which we belong 
as members, to speak with extreme caution. Above all 
things, to make dogmatic denials where evidence is defective, 
is certainly not the part either of a wise man or of a really 
scientific man. 

Take them as we will, the facts of early Christianity are of 
a most surprising, unparalleled character. Such facts as it 
offers are so unusual that no one save a shallow sciolist would 
be ready with a cut-and-dried explanation of them. There is 
the astonishing life of the Master, which has impressed many 
who were not professed Christians with an admiration almost 
beyond expression. There is the wonderful change which 
came over the Apostles after the time of the Crucifixion, trans- 
forming them from timid and half-appreciative disciples into . 
bold and effective missionaries of the faith. There is the rapid 
spread of the new doctrine, in the face of bitter hostility and 
persecution. There is the remarkable ethical similarity 
between the teaching of Paul and that of his Master, while at 
the same time in his hands the Christian teaching undergoes 
_a prodigious development, becoming fit not for an obscure sect 
of Jews, but for the great cities of the Greek world. These 
and many other such historic phenomena seem to me to be 
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only explicable by the supposition that a mighty spiritual 
power of a new kind and of greatly superior force was dawn- 
ing on the world, a power not easily to be accounted for, yet 
in all things to be taken into account. 

I do not think that historic investigation can reach much 
more definite results than these ; science is bound to be largely 
agnostic. But we have thus a platform on which Christian 
faith may well erect a house of faith. If the faith be expressed 
in the philosophic form of doctrine, that doctrine will want 
frequent revisal and renewing. But the inner spirit persists. 
The tree throws out flowers.and fruit according to the season, 
but the root remains fixed in the ground, drawing its life from 
the permanent forces of nature. 

It is a fatal aberration to make the human life of Jesus 
as recorded in the Gospels in any way unreal: we must be 
content to see in them the memorials of a human life, but 
without sin, and governed by a unity of will with the divine 
purposes which makes it quite unique. Yet we in no way 
transgress the canons of reason and of history if we connect 
that life with the outpouring of a fresh tide of spiritual life 
upon the world, which took form in the perpetuation of the 
spirit and the obedience of Jesus in the inspiration of the 
Christian Church. He who came to the earth as Jesus has 
dwelt there to our days as Christ. The Christian conscious- 
ness of our day is one with the consciousness which has set 
apart the followers of Christ from the world since the day 
when the Apostles first realised that though their Master 
was hidden from sight he was with them until the end of 
the world. 3 

And when contemporary Christians claim that they, like 
St Paul, have learned to live in communion with, and in 
dependence upon, the heavenly Christ, we are compelled to 
take the claim seriously. No doubt it may often be a form 
of self-delusion: in these matters it is very difficult to find a 
touchstone which will differentiate the real from the fanciful. 
The only really trustworthy test is that set forth by the 
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Master himself, the test of fruits. “Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” The fruits must be tested by the 
facts of life and the ideal aspirations of mankind. But 
Christian history abundantly shows the working of a divine 
power through the consciousness of the leaders of the Church. 

But when men are conscious of inspiration they are often 
in a state of revolt against the philosophic temper and the 
scientific attitude of mind. They make assertions which can 
be tested in the courts of reason, and which may be found 
wanting. For example, Dr Dale, in his remarkable work on 
The Living Christ, maintains that we are justified in arguing 
from the sacred facts of the Christian consciousness to historic 
views as to the life of Jesus on earth. It would be rash 
entirely to reject such processes of thought. But so far as they 
may have value, the value is a subjective one. Objective and 
scientific history could never admit among its methods one 
which cannot be tested, and may lead to most incongruous 
results. But conduct is a more important element in life than 
exact or scientific knowledge; and the needs of conduct lead, 
in the case of those whose education is less thorough, to many 
opinions with which we need have no quarrel, unless they 
claim objective and universal validity. Probably to many 
Christians of our own day some form of the kenotic theory 
may be a great spiritual boon, though it appears to me that 
that type of theory is somewhat out of date, and is likely 
to recede in the Church. And the crude formula of the 
unintellectual Christian, “Jesus is God,” however it may 
offend the philosopher and jar upon the learned theologian, 
may be for many the direct expression of spiritual experience. 

Thus it appears that the views expressed by Mr Roberts, 
though in a measure undeniably true, yet require much 
supplement before they can commend themselves to Christian 
thought. He dwells upon one side of a problem which has 
more sides than one. I quite agree with him in thinking that 
it is a mistake to obscure the perfect humanity of Jesus, and 
his limitations in knowledge and in outlook. But he does not 
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seem fully to appreciate the reasons. of a tendency which is 
very natural, a tendency which must be met, needs which 
must be satisfied in the interests of the Christian life. Not to 
go outside England, let us take as examples such movements 
as the Salvation Army and the Student Christian movement. 
Could they have succeeded as they have succeeded if they had 
not drawn on divine stores of spiritual power? And is not 
the source of that power the same source whence for eighteen 
centuries has come the vitality of the Christian Church ? 

But though the power is the same, I do not think that the 
old explanations of it will satisfy the modern spirit. We have 
too completely changed our intellectual horizon. Some recent 
words of Professor William James may serve as a warning :* 
“The theological machinery that spoke so livingly to our 
ancestors, with its finite age of the world, its creation out of 
nothing, its juridical morality and eschatology, its relish for 
rewards and punishments, its treatment of God as an external 
contriver, an ‘intelligent and moral governor,’ sounds as odd 
to most of us as if it were some outlandish savage religion.” 
But the question what we are to put in the place of an outworn 
theology is no light one, nor can I approach it at the end of a 
critical paper. It is to be hoped that some of the papers 
included in this volume may be suggestive in this direction. 

PERCY GARDNER. 

Oxrorp. 


1 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 29. 


THE CHRIST OF THEOLOGY AND THE 
JESUS OF HISTORY.’ 
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THE problem contained in the question “Jesus or Christ ?” 
has not been developed by Roberts in its full extent. All 
that he advances against the defenders of the Deity of Christ 
is necessary, and is valuable as pointing out to them the 
limitations of the personality of the historical Jesus which 
they do not see, or as convicting them of the inconsequence 
which they incur when they do recognise them. And I have 
no doubt that the acceptance of the Deity of Christ in 
England is sufficiently prevalent to justify a writer like 
Roberts in directing his polemic exclusively against this 
doctrine. But perhaps it may be not without interest if, as 
one of the few Continental contributors to this volume, I 
introduce, into the scope of the inquiry, a reference to the 
state of the question in Germany, my fatherland, and in. 
Switzerland, where I have now laboured for more than sixteen 
years. 

A rigid orthodoxy, thoroughly resembling its English 
equivalent, naturally exists here also. In its ranks, however, 
and still more in the ranks of the theology of compromise,’ the 
attempt to keep the person of Jesus human, in one sense or 
another, is more and more in evidence. It is not in the 
manifestation by Jesus of omnipotence, of omniscience, and 
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other exclusively divine attributes that the chief source of 
satisfaction is found, but rather in his moral perfections, his 
sinlessness (whereby it is emphatically indicated that Jesus 
was fully exposed to temptation), and further, his saving love, 
his eagerness to help in bodily and spiritual need. Side by 
side with this, however, stands an outspokenly free-thinking 
theology, to which it is not for an instant doubtful that Jesus 
must be considered as man in the full sense of the term, and 
that anything divine may be sought in him only under the 
condition that his humanity is not put in question. 

At first sight it might appear as though the question “ Jesus 
or Christ ?” did not exist for the last-named tendency. Strictly 
speaking, however, the question no longer retains its first form 
—(1) Was the historical Jesus also Very God of Very God ? 
but assumes a second form leading to a third, (2) Was he also 
the bringer of all that is valuable in the progress of humanity ? 
or (3) Was he at least the bringer of the perfect religion? If 
either of these last two questions is answered in the affirma- 
tive, there follows at once a fourth question: (4) is he, on 
that account, entitled to veneration in worship and otherwise ? 
It would be an error to treat this new threefold question 
as having no connection with the first. Roberts himself 
has included it in the problem as handled by him, since by 
the Christ, whose identity with the Jesus of history he denies, 
he understands not merely the Second Person of the Godhead, 
but also the active principle of human progress, the ideal which 
is being ever more fully realised along the path of evolution; 
and (p. 281) he begins to discuss the second of these questions 
with Carpenter. 

Thus we shall have to keep all the forms of the question in 
mind if we are to be just to the full compass of the problem. 
And it will be hard to find a problem of theology which so 
sorely needs and fully deserves an all-round treatment as that 
which lies before us. What Roberts has described is a calam- 
ity from which all Christendom is suffering; indeed, Roberts’ 
article might be described as a ery of need. Nothing can be 
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gained by shutting one’s ears any longer; the matter must be 
firmly taken in hand, and that with all the rigour of principle, 
but at the same time with perfect calm, and regard for 
objective fact, sine ird et studio. 


1A 


To the attainment of this calm, nothing is more conducive 
than insight into the fact that the calamity has arisen as an 
historical necessity, and could not have been avoided by 
any means whatsoever. It is almost as old as Christianity. 
When Jesus walked upon the earth, his followers, in spite of 
their veneration for him, certainly regarded him as a man. 
But it was otherwise after they had come to believe that he 
had been raised up into heaven. Those especially who came to 
believe in him at a later date, without having seen him during 
his earthly life, never learnt to regard him otherwise than as a 
Being sitting at the right hand of God, and destined to return 
upon the clouds of heaven. Already Paul ascribed to him a 
life in heaven before his life on earth, as well as a part in the 
guiding control of the fate of the Old Testament people 
(1 Cor. x. 4, 9), and, in all probability, also a part in the 
creation of the world (1 Cor. vii. 6). The doctrine of his 
self-emptying, which Roberts rightly finds it impossible to 
accept, was therefore quite inevitable if Jesus was to be intro- 
duced upon earth as a real man, a point to which Paul held 
fast. But equally unacceptable is the doctrine opposed to the 
Kenosis, which first finds expression in the Epistle to the 
Colossians (ii. 9), and was afterwards developed in the Fourth 
Gospel—the doctrine that in him the entire fullness of the 
Godhead had dwelt bodily. 

Already in the second and third centuries there was no 
want of reaction against all this. Faithful adherents of the 
Church, like the Alogi, as they were first called by 
Epiphanius (d. 403), and Gaius of Rome, denied the genuine- 
ness of the Johannine gospel, and even ascribed it to the 
heretic Cerinthus; while the Ehbionites—the followers of 
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those among whom memories of the actual life of Jesus upon 
earth had been preserved — explained Jesus as a mere man. 
Among the Monarchians, again, who. were determined to 
avoid in every form the conception of a second God, one 
party declared that Jesus had been a man who differed from 
others merely by reason of his being endowed with divine 
power. This mode of comprehending Jesus is expressed in 
the Bible with noteworthy clearness in Acts (x. 38); and 
further, it must not be forgotten that the Epistle of James 
defends a form of Christianity in which the person of Jesus 
plays practically no part. 

But the history of dogma teaches us yet a further lesson. 
It shows that statements concerning the Saviour by no means 
invariably arose from a view of his person, but were only too 
often made in the service of quite different interests ; whence 
it is no matter of surprise if they deviate entirely from a 
scientifically adequate conception of Jesus. The Gnostics 
needed a divine messenger who should remind the human 
soul, which comes forth from God, of its divine origin, in 
order to liberate it from its prison—the body; consequently 
Christ must have been the bringer of these tidings. The 
apologists of the second century had a philosophic interest 
in explaining the creation of the world and the divine 
revelation ; wherefore Christ must have been the instrument 
of the creation, and the instrument of the revelation—not, 
however, the first merely, but with the majority of them also 
the second—without his needing to become man; thus they 
attached little value to his humanity. Men who had died 
before the advent of Jesus had had no opportunity to hear the 
preaching of salvation, wherefore Jesus must have brought it 
to them in the under-world ; though, according to 1 Peter iii. 
19 f., it was only offered to the contemporaries of Noah, because 
the author of the epistle happens to base his argument on a 
passage in the book of Enoch (x. 11-14). But since the idea 
of Jesus preaching in the under-world appeared too fantastic 
in the eyes of many theologians, they explained the passage in 
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Peter as though Christ had preached before his incarnation to 
the men of the Old Testament times who were still alive, and 
only afterwards arrived in the under-world; while Lutheran 
orthodoxy saw in the descent of Jesus into the under-world 
a triumphal progress, in the course of which he merely 
announced to the damned by his preaching—quite in the 
spirit of the dogmatic ruggedness of later Lutheranism—the 
eternal continuance of their damnation. The second party 
among the Monarchians, who did not regard Jesus merely as 
a man endowed with divine power, and yet were resolute to 
maintain the unity of God, held that the Father Himself had 
appeared on earth in the person of Jesus, and had even suffered 
on the cross (Patripassianism). Among the theologians of 
modern times Luther and a number of his followers come 
nearest to the Patripassians. According to this view, God was 
suckled ; he walked and fell down; he ate, drank, felt cold, 
suffered pain; and for the three days between his crucifixion 
and his resurrection these ideas found expression in the follow- 
ing verse of a Church hymn: 
O grosse Noth, 
Gott selbst ist tot, 

Conversely, Christ, while in the manger, on the cross, and in 
the grave, ruled heaven and earth with omnipotent sway. 
This conception was strictly necessary for Luther if he would 
carry out his view of the Lord’s Supper—a view which was 
for him an actual religious need. According to it, the flesh 
and blood of Christ is partaken at every celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in a real (though also in a supernatural) manner ; 
whence the body of the risen Christ must participate in the 
Divine Omnipresence. Finally, mention must be made of the 
theory that the advent of Jesus upon earth would also have 
become necessary even if humanity had never fallen into sin. 
According to this, his task consists in bringing to view the 
archetype of humanity in its unimpaired vigour, so that this 
may work out in history; which thus proceeds in its develop- 
ment to the goal of a perfected human race. It is easy to see 
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how different is the conception of such a Christ from what it 
would be if other assumptions were made concerning the pur- 
pose of his divine mission, and how little it is to be expected 
that any conception of him formed on so dogmatic a method 
will correspond with the demands of science. 

There remains yet a third conclusion to be drawn from the 
typical form of the Church Christ-idea. It is not the Confession 
of Nicexa, in the year 325, with its formula “ Very God of Very 
God,” that contains the most adequate expression of ecclesi- 
astical Christology, but rather the conclusion of the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451. Christ is Very God, and at the same time 
Very Man, of reasonable soul and body consisting, like to our- 
selves in all things save in sin, possessing the divine and the 
human nature unconfounded, neither being changed into the 
other, but each inseparable and undistinguished from the other. 
It is obvious from this that the Church doctrine is by no means 
exclusively concerned with the Godhead of Christ, but just 
as much with his humanity; and this assuredly was not the 
consequence of a mere process of thought, but had for its 
basis an actual religious need. Christ has to be the Saviour. 
That is what a mere man cannot be; but neither can a mere 
God; the Saviour, as God, must surpass mankind, and at the 
same time he must, as man, resemble men, in order that he 
may be able to share their feelings. Thus here also the ruling 
factor is still a genuine human sentiment, as we find it 
expressed in Biblical language in Hebrews ii. 17 and iv. 15. 

The history of dogma shows how earnest the Church was 
in dealing with these matters. Indeed, the Monophysites 
merely drew a conclusion from the premises of Church doctrine 
when they met the demand for a conception of Christ as a 
unitary being by upholding the deification of his human 
nature; but their .doctrine was condemned because it 
surrendered the true humanity of Christ. Certainly it was a 
well-meant and well-considered attempt in the same direction 
when Apollinaris taught that the place of the human soul in 
Christ had been occupied by the divine Logos, and, to judge 
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from Romans i. 3 f., Paul would probably have declared 
on his behalf; but he had to be condemned because he 
disavowed the human soul in Christ. Equally in the interest 
of the unity of the person of Christ it must, indeed, have 
appeared strictly necessary to suppose that he possessed only 
a single will—naturally the divine will; and to this Mono- 
thelite doctrine even a Pope of Rome has given his adhesion. 
But, by so doing, he gave in advance the lie direct to the dogma 
of the Vatican Council of 1870, which declares a pope to be 
always infallible in every doctrinal decision given officially ex 
cathedra; for this Monothelite doctrine had to be condemned 
on the ground that it curtailed the human nature of Christ. 

Why do we linger so long over these fruitless controversies 
of a distant past? Because they show that movements of a 
by no means entirely harmful nature were being fulfilled in 
them. Motives are at work in them to which even Roberts 
will not refuse his sympathy. And the further we go back 
into the beginnings of Christianity, the more must we recog- 
nise that the effort to rank Jesus on an equality with God was 
a noble effort, and a natural expression of the value which was 
attached to the Christian religion. The blessings which it 
brought were received, it is true, from God; but they were 
received through Christ, and thus gratitude and veneration 
were also directed towards him. Paul makes him, in the first 
stage, an instrument in the hand of God (Rom. iil. 25, vill. 82) ; 
and yet Paul cannot avoid ascribing grace to Christ himself 
(2 Cor. viii. 9). It is a very serious question whether we 
to-day should possess Christianity at all if Jesus had not been- 
interpreted as a divine being. In any case, this presentation 
of Christ, which corresponded to heathen modes of conceiving 
_ the gods and the sons of the gods, has greatly contributed to 
the diffusion of Christianity. Thus it was in its own time a 
source of many blessings, and for that very reason if for no 
other we ought to be ready to pass a just estimate on the 
unfavourable after-results which it is producing to-day. 

On no account, however, must this be taken as Pye 
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a confession that we must consider ourselves obliged to toler- 
ate these results as they exist in our own time and place. 
On the contrary, the more willingly we recognise that the 
aforesaid presentation of Christ was necessary for a certain 
period of history, the better is our position for exactly determin- 
ing the end of that period. Its end began to come—at least 
for the great majority of Protestant Christians—at the time of 
the Aufklirung in the eighteenth century. At that time men 
were so vigorously occupied with the question as to what was 
psychologically possible and impossible, that a conviction which 
previously had caught the attention only of individuals here and 
there made an impression on ever wider circles of the people, and 
this has continued to the present day. Both in their thought 
and—let it be remembered—in their religious experience men 
feel that violence is being done to them by the demand that 
they should embrace the idea of a perfect God and a perfect 
Man as united in the one and indivisible person of a Saviour 
whom they are longing to revere. And it is simply impossible 
for them to submit to this demand any longer. 

But if the question is asked as to the most effectual means 
of making good the justice of this protest, we may be allowed 
to borrow from the history of dogma a last corroboration. 
The most effectual means for the purpose is the history of 
dogma itself. By nothing can the impossibility of satisfying the 
demand be more plainly proved than by the endless succession 
of attempts which have been made to satisfy it. The saying of 
David Strauss should never be forgotten: “Subjective criticism 
proceeding from a single person is a water-pipe which any boy 
can stop up for a time with his hand; but criticism as it 
realises objective results in the course of centuries rushes for- 
ward like a foaming river, against which all sluices and dams 
are unavailing.” 

The result we have attained now shows us also the way 
upon which we must continue to advance. Since the divine 
and the human nature cannot be united in Jesus, and since 
Jesus was undoubtedly man, we have simply to regard his 
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human nature as given, and to ask, as we have already formu- 
lated the question,—Was he at the same time the bringer of 
all that is valuable in the progress of humanity ; or was he, at 
least, the bringer of the perfect religion and the Saviour of the 
world, and on these grounds entitled to worship ? 


II. 


Here it becomes plain from the outset that it would be 
hardly less difficult to derive from him the true progress of 
humanity in all the provinces of life than it would be to regard 
him as Very God. It needs no demonstration that most 
provinces of human culture were closed to him; indeed, in 
regard to many of them he would not have been in a position 
to estimate their value, even if he had been acquainted with 
them. It may be roundly stated that his greatness consisted 
in his one-sidedness—a characteristic which he shares in 
common with many leaders of mankind. Statements like 
those quoted by Roberts, “he alone gives meaning to 
philosophy, direction and purpose to history,” etc., can only 
be—I do not say endorsed, but—discussed at all when their 
meaning is understood to be this: the religion which Jesus 
introduced is of such central significance for mankind that all 
philosophy must take its bearings therefrom, and all history 
derive its movement from the religious impulse. 


III. 


Thus we must limit ourselves entirely to religion and 
ethics if we would prosecute our inquiry whether something 
of universal validity and unconditional value can be found in 
Jesus as a being subject in all respects to human limitations. 
To separate the ethics of Jesus from his religion is impossible, 
for the only religion he approved was that which verified 
itself in moral action, and the only ethic that which consists 
in the fulfilment of the Divine Will, and as such proceeds 
from religion. 

The first question to ask is now as follows: Whether Jesus 
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on this limited field evinced an absolute perfection in his own 
person, #.e. whether he was sinless? If the position that he was 
man be accepted without reserve, the above question takes the 
following form: Can a man be sinless? Proceeding with the 
extreme of caution, we can give an absolute negative to this 
question only if the doctrine of original sin be assumed from 
the outset. But even if this doctrine is left out of view, it must 
be said, on the strength of all observation both of other men 
and of oneself, that it would be hazardous in the extreme to 
pin one’s faith to the sinlessness of a man. As far as Jesus 
is concerned, it is certain that all the writers of the New 
Testament assumed his sinlessness, even though they speak of 
it with remarkable infrequency. But we are surely not at 
liberty to see a proof in this aspect of the matter when we 
consider the attitude of veneration in which they stood towards 
him, and the kind of being whom they held him to be. Nor 
can we regard the passage in the Fourth Gospel (viii. 46) as 
an expression of Jesus himself, in view of the character of the 
book in which it stands. All the more importance attaches 
to Mark x. 18: “ Why callest thou me good? there is none 
good save God.” It is true that philologists are now proving 
with much zeal that the original Aramaic word means 
* sracious”’;* but they do not reflect that Jesus cannot have 
justly regarded himself as morally good if he repudiated 
even the epithet “gracious.” 

The only argument that might be taken into serious con- 
sideration, as confirming his sinlessness, is his feeling of unity 
with God, without which he would not have been able to 
regard himself as God’s Son and messenger. But here our 
own experience teaches us that the consciousness of sonship 
to God is not removed by a lapse into sin, provided only there 
is an earnest will to return from the state of separation from 
God into reunion with him; and we may certainly assume 
that this was the case with Jesus in a pre-eminent manner. 
His consciousness, however, of being the messenger of God did 


1 “Giitig.” The sense is the same in Mt, xx. 15; 1 Peter ii, 3. 
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not rest upon the ground of his own personal condition, but 
upon that of a divine errand. This contained, in fact, the 
strict necessity of remaining, on the moral field, in perpetual 
harmony with the will of God; at the same time Jesus would 
not have had the feeling that his mission was withdrawn from 
him unless sin had kept him for some length of time removed 
from the face of his Father. 

After dealing with the question whether the sinlessness of 
Jesus was an actual fact, we must next examine the interest 
which it has for us. On this point an enormous difference of 
view comes to light. What the New Testament and the 
doctrine of the Church seek in the sinless Jesus is, in one part, 
the Sacrificial Lamb for the explation of sin, which the Old 
Testament required to be without spot or blemish; and in 
another part, the Divine Being come down to earth; while a 
theory which has arisen in modern times expects to find in 
him a man who was exposed to sin and yet overcame it, and 
trusts, only by such a mode of regarding Jesus, to find strength 
and impulse for the effort needed to attain the same goal. 
Nevertheless this theory, as a rule, regards Jesus, through the 
peculiar nature of his person, as more fully equipped than 
others are with power to resist sin; and thus, even if one were 
able to believe in his sinlessness, his example would not have 
efficacious value. Meanwhile, in spite of this negative result, 
it still remains quite possible to give an affirmative answer to 
our principal question. For Jesus might still introduce 
infinite blessings into the world without his having personally 
realised the ideal of moral perfection. 

But in order that he might bring an element of uncondi- 
tional value into the world, must he not be its Redeemer ? 
Before we can deal with this question we must first know what 
is to be understood by the term “Redeemer.” It would be 
entirely one-sided to think exclusively of the redemption from 
the guilt of past sins which Jesus is supposed to have brought 
by his sacrificial death.‘ Equally necessary, of course, is 
redemption from the inclination to the continuance of sin; 
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and, as a matter of fact, such redemption also was found 
by New Testament writers in the death of Jesus (cf. my 
Johannine Writings, London, A. & C. Black, 1908, p. 275 f.). 
But, however exclusively redemption is sought in the field 
of religion and morality, man needs it also in regard to 
other things than sin. Speaking summarily, it may be said 
that Jesus brought redemption from the error of a religion 
of servility and from the error of a religion of pretensions,’ 
as the latter is portrayed by the Pharisee of the parable 
in contrast with the Publican; he redeemed men also from 
the sin of loving the world and from the sin of egoism. 
In the first of these four points, forgiveness for past sin is in- 
cluded ; not, however, through the sacrificial death, which Jesus 
did not take into consideration at all, but through the revela- 
tion of a God whose nature is indicated in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Consequently, forgiveness of sins through God 
was not effected by Jesus, but only revealed. The second form 
of redemption was brought about by Jesus through the emphasis 
he laid on humility, in which remorse is included, and the 
readiness to reform, as it finds expression in the person of the 
Prodigal Son. The third rests upon such thoughts as these: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness” ; 
“*What shall a man be profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and forfeit his life?” (Matt. vi. 33, xvi. 26). The fourth 
is derived from the reflection, “‘ Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it” (Matt. xvi. 25). 

Thus the saving power of Jesus consists not so much in his 
performance of specific deeds as in his making ideas efficacious 
in life. ‘That ideas were thus made by him into active powers 
was Owing in a high degree to his example and his entire person- 
ality, as well as to his words. No less was it owing to his 
death, in so far as he thereby showed himself willing to 
champion his cause by suffering martyrdom for its sake, and 
not merely to proclaim it before the world as a Teacher. And 
not the least of the causes contributory to the same result was 
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the circumstance that his tragic fate thrust him into the light 
of the world’s history, and that the faith of his followers trans- 
ported him into heaven as a Divine Being. Not till then did 
he become the head of a religious community which was able 
to commence its march of triumph over the earth. 

If it be the case that his ideas were not new, little harm 
will be done to the significance of his life’s work by admitting 
the fact. It is remarkable how differently the various theo- 
logical tendencies bear on this point. According to strict — 
orthodoxy, Jesus is allowed to have introduced nothing at 
all that is new, except so far as he fulfilled the predictions of 
the Old Testament; for orthodoxy does not admit that the 
Old Testament is of less value, as revelation, than the New. 
But the more the Godhead of Jesus, the miracles, and the 
sacrificial death are surrendered, the more pressing becomes 
the demand that his ideas must have been new without quali- 
fication, otherwise the value of his life’s achievement appears 
in danger of gradually dwindling towards zero—as though 
people could not be perfectly content with regarding Jesus 
as endowed with a power of giving life and efficacy to old 
ideas, which, in spite of their truth, had not as yet become 
working forces in the world. In that case his achievement 
would be precisely this: truths which hitherto had been 
uttered here and there, and proclaimed without result—for 
example, the ideas of the Old Testament prophets—he seized 
upon with the entire strength of his personality and, bringing its 
full force to bear upon them, made them active powers in life. 

But now, how stands the question of the permanent value 
of that which Jesus introduced? As far as his ethic is con- 
cerned, I have briefly stated what I think on the subject in 
my little book, Jesus in Modern Criticism (London, A. & 
C. Black, 1907), and have there gone into the matter with 
sufficient thoroughness to render it superfluous that I should 
claim the pages of this Journal for a repetition of my views. 
Let the reader bear with me if I touch upon only a few of 
the points raised by Roberts. 
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So far as we know, Jesus did not condemn “the fiscal 
oppressions and land monopolies of his time.” As little 
did he denounce “the harsh and cruel law of debtor and 
creditor,” or “the iniquitous principle of sex-inferiority as 
against woman” (pp. 277-8). This becomes intelligible to me 
on the assumption that his glance was exclusively directed 
to the piety of the individual soul, in which precisely lay the 
strength of his appeal, and not upon the improvement of 
social conditions. And yet we must ask the question, Whence 
did Paul derive the strength which enabled him to completely 
transcend the view of “ sex-inferiority ” (Gal. iii. 28) if not from 
the principles of Jesus?) Whence did the Church of a later 
date derive the strength to resist the other two institutions 
named above, and much else of the same sort, as it did 
whenever the courage to do so was not wanting? Whence 
came the strength to attack slavery also, which Paul had 
left unchallenged? It is unfortunately true that the Church 
did this at a late date in its history, and its efforts had already 
been widely anticipated by non-Christian philanthropy in the 
age of the Roman emperors. But this in nowise detracts 
from the inner value of the principles of Jesus. It only shows 
that these principles, in spite of (or on account of ?) their 
essentially religious character, coincided with the general line 
of human advance ; and that, surely, is no blemish. As far as 
slavery is concerned, the view of it taken by Paul and his 
followers, too exclusively religious and wanting in humanity 
as it was, may even be said to have been a great blessing ; for 
if Christianity had announced a general emancipation of the 
slaves, the result might have been an extremely violent set- 
back, which would have imperilled the entire existence of the 
new religion. But the principles which made it impossible 
to retain slavery were implicit in Christianity from the first. 

This touches upon the point which I should like to advance 
concerning Roberts’ criticism of Carpenter’s statement (p. 281): 
“His principles far transcended the moulds which the time 
provided.” I consider this statement to be entirely correct 
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if we keep in view the fact that it refers exclusively to first 
principles, e.g. to love, or to the worth of the human soul 
before God, or to the passage quoted above (Matt. xvi. 26), 
beyond which, as I have tried to prove in my book, no ethic, 
however modern, provided only it insists on the demand for an 
earnest moral life, has ever been able to advance. I differ 
from Roberts in that I do not require, as he does against 
Carpenter, that such a principle, if we are to regard it as 
transcending “the moulds of the time,” ought to have been 
immediately unfolded by Jesus himself in the full compass 
of its consequences. It appears to me that the study of 
spiritual history teaches that a first principle often requires a 
very long time in order that it may disclose its full implica- 
tions. Its inner value is, however, none the less on that 
account. 

Apart from the ethic of Jesus, we must devote a few 
words to his fundamental religious ideas, taking “religious ” 
in the narrow sense. There is no doubt that his making 
the conception of God as the Father, which indeed was 
not new, the central point of his religion, was a fact of 
the greatest importance. At the same time, we must 
carefully guard ourselves from attaching a too unqualified 
value to this conception. We ought not to forget that it is 
only an image, and that this image does not express every- 
thing that we are compelled to include in our thought of God. 
Not only philosophical reflection but religious feeling also 
demands that, in our mode of representing God, his exalta- 
tion over all created things should count for as much as 
his fatherly disposition; nay, a one-sided emphasis on the 
latter has a distinctly mischievous effect if we deduce 
from it the inference that God ought not to suffer so much 
evil to exist in the world, and if we despair of God because 
of the undeniable existence of evil in so awful a measure. 

On no account would I suggest that we ought to renounce 
the thought of the Fatherly Love of God; on the contrary, 
I believe that in it Jesus brought to light the most precious 
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thing religion contains. Nevertheless, Jesus has not provided 
the means which would enable us to maintain this thought in 
the presence of evil. It is no longer possible to say simply, 
‘“‘ Behold the lilies of the field ; behold the fowls of the heaven.” 
Not until modern times has thought consciously placed before 
itself the idea in which the solution of the difficulty appears 
to lie—I mean the idea of evolution. If I admit that God 
intends the course of things to attain its end under the form 
of evolution, I thereby wholly exclude the supposition that the 
world can be perfect in any single moment of its history, save 
perhaps at some final limit, when evolution would be evolution 
no more. It follows, further, from the same admission, that I 
regard all the terrible consequences which evolution necessarily 
entails as included within the Will of God; while at the 
same time I am able to believe that in the last resort it is love 
which impels him to conduct his creation through such an 
evolution, because he stands at a sufficient height above the 
world to know that the chosen way leads to the world’s well- 
being, nay, is perhaps the only way in which the world can 
exist at all. Some such completion of the thought of Jesus 
I therefore require; this, however, is not to abandon the 
thought of Jesus, but only to reject an application of it 
which is entirely too naive. 

The idea of sonship to God, which is the obverse of God’s 
Fatherly Love, can also be taken in too naive a sense; and 
occasion for such a mode of interpretation is offered by Jesus 
himself in his absolute trust that God provides for all the 
needs of his children. When, however, the moment arrived 
at which this trust was contradicted by events, Jesus proved 
that his religious life had not become distracted, but was 
ready to take the form of resignation to the will of God. 
Thus Jesus himself has provided us with the means of 
correcting a one-sided application of the words in which his 
confidence is expressed. Here also, if we take both halves of 


the truth together, we may find something that is precious 
for all time. 
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I hope that the reader will observe how carefully I would 
guard myself from any form of exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
considering the matter with the utmost possible sobriety of 
mind, I still arrive at an affirmative answer to the third of 
my four principal questions (see p. 60) in the essential 
points. Certainly I cannot proceed without qualification in 
the manner described at the beginning of my article, and say 
outright that Jesus was the bringer of the perfect religion ; 
for, on the one hand, we have to attribute to his religion certain 
ideas and presuppositions of his time which we to-day cannot 
accept, and, on the other hand, it lacked the completions 
which only a later age could furnish. But in the essential 
matter of genuine piety what has come down to us from the 
religion of Jesus has proved itself to be of infinite value. His 
fundamental principles have actually permeated the world 
like leaven, and are permeating it more and more; and so 
far, no prospect exists that anything better will be able to 
displace them. 


IV. 


What now remains is only to draw out the consequences, 
which this view of the matter involves, regarding the reverence 
which is due to him. The answer to this question would be 
relatively simple if it had to start from the present, and required 
guidance by that judgment only which we of this age, following 
our best insight, have formed concerning Jesus. In that case I 
should say simply that my reverence for him has its foundation 
and, at the same time, its limits in that which he has to offer 
me. This is what we actually do in regard to all the leaders 
of humanity, and it is without doubt agreeable to the nature 
of the case. For myself as a single individual this attitude 
determines the general character of my view concerning 
Jesus also. 

But on no account must we overlook the fact that the 
question becomes extremely complex the moment we 
remember that the history of nigh two thousand years has 
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a voice in deciding our attitude. The reverence men pay to 
Jesus has long fixed its forms and its measures, and it has 
done so on the ground of assumptions quite different from 
those which we should employ to-day. Our own position 
stands in unbroken continuity with this past. If anything is 
to be surrendered of what has been handed down, the result 
is that many members of the Christian Church feel that their 
religious inheritance has been correspondingly curtailed. 
Moreover, public worship—the proper occasion for the 
veneration of Jesus—is an exercise in which all participate, 
and must be so. 

What, then, is to be done? If an improvement is to be 
introduced, as Roberts desires, then he, and those who think 
with him, must make the beginning. With strict veracity in 
regard to Jesus, they must employ, even in their sermons, 
only such expressions as they can justify before their scientific 
consciences. For my part, I never use the phraseology which 
makes him unique, or the Mediator; I do not call him “the 
Son of God,” but “a child of God”; because this last expres- 
sion involves the idea that he stands essentially in line with 
all other children of God—an idea originally included in the 
epithet “Son of God,” but obscured by the usages of Church 
diction. Moreover, I maintain a clear distinction between the 
terms “ Jesus” and “‘ Christ” in my own practice, and demand 
that it shall be maintained in the intercourse of theologians 
with one another; at the same time, we cannot count on 
laymen understanding the distinction and themselves ob- 
serving it. 

My own experiences and those of my former pupils have 
again and again shown me that by means of such a strictly 
correct manner of speech, and by the delineation of a purely 
human image of Jesus, the attraction which he exercises over 
quite conservatively-minded Church-members is not in the least 
diminished, but, on the contrary, intensified. It is important 
that such experiences should be made known among theo- 
logians in order that they may gain courage to adopt this 
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method of preaching. I refer to those who have hitherto 
avoided it not on grounds of inner conviction, but for the sake 
of the supposed needs of the laity. The call for stricter 
veracity, if it continues to be raised with Roberts’ moral 
earnestness, cannot fail to make an impression in the long-run. 

We have experienced in Germany an excellent example 
of the rapidity with which an earnest spirit of veracity makes 
its way. One of the chief doctrines of Ritschl was the 
following :— There is a loving God; He is revealed to us 
through Jesus only, especially through his trusting faith in 
God’s love; and therefore he himself is God. Other 
theologians from all sides were unable to understand, in the 
first place, how every revelation of God’s love outside the 
person of Jesus could be denied; in the second place, how 
it was possible to so blindly believe a truth of which no 
announcement could be found anywhere else, when warranted 
only by one whom Ritschl regarded as wholly human; and 
in the third place, how it was then possible to call him God. 
But Ritschl gained over to his side the whole generation 
of theologians who to-day are called the Moderns, and are 
the representative of the scientific current in the German 
theological world, along with the followers of the older 
free-thinking tendency, who are far less numerous than the 
Moderns. What has happened in the meantime is this: 
to-day there is hardly a single member of that school who 
does not admit a revelation of a God of love outside the 
person of Jesus, or who speaks of his Godhead. 

Such rapid progress is certainly not to be expected at all 
points. Something we have not yet mentioned still remains 
to be considered. Ever since the origin of the belief that 
the Very Godhead is presented to man in Jesus, men have 
attached themselves to him, and believed that they derived 
directly from spiritual intercourse with him all the gifts 
needed for the welfare of their souls. When this conviction 
of the full Godhead of Jesus began to totter under critical 
investigation, men were as reluctant as ever to dispense 
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with the blessings resulting from that immediate intercourse 
with him. Hence it was that men involuntarily idealised his 
historical figure, and turned his name into a kind of abridg- 
ment for the content of everything that has religious value. 
If we now say “Jesus is my life,” we are not referring to the 
historical Jesus, as including characteristics which to us are 
unacceptable, but we are referring to an ideal for which the 
historical Jesus has supplied only the essential features. 

That this kind of attachment to Jesus should cease, in 
order to satisfy the demands of veracity, is surely not the wish 
of Roberts. In such an event, religion would certainly lose 
something which is essential to its nature. Religion always 
unfolds itself with the greatest vitality in the intercourse of a 
person with a person. For that reason it thinks of God as a 
Person with whom communion can be held, and greatly 
prefers to commune with a Person who at the same time 
comes nearer to the soul in the guise of humanity. In dis- 
cussion with theologians, the truth must be most deeply 
emphasised that it is impossible to hold a real communion with 
Jesus as aman of the past; what appears to be such a com- 
munion consists entirely in self-identification with the mental 
attitude of Jesus, and in producing in oneself thoughts which 
are believed to be called into being by Jesus in a kind of con- 
versation. Such a proceeding, however, is richly fraught with 
blessing to the soul, even though it involves an intellectual 
error. And naturally it leads to a lofty reverence such as is 
rendered to no other hero, however great, to no other bene- 
factor of mankind, however eminent. To all these we look up 
with awe, with the feeling of littleness in comparison with 
them, with heartfelt gratitude for what we have received from 
them, and with the consciousness of still being by them helped 
forward on the path of victory. But towards none of them do 
men stand in relations of such intimate spiritual communion 
as towards Jesus; because the region in which they feel he is 
helping them is more central than in the case of the rest; and 
because from none else as from him do they receive so deep an 
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impression that he has a heart of love for every human being 
who approaches him—thanks to his image as depicted in 
the gospels. 

Reverence of this kind will always express itself in a 
way exceeding the limits of what Roberts desires, and of 
what I, too, am equally inclined to wish in order that 
ambiguity may be avoided. The task of the scientific 
theologian is here, as everywhere, to take up a position 
above all doctrinal tendencies, and to acquire a full and 
sympathetic understanding of the psychology of religion. 
In this connection I assume from the outset that all 
this idealisation of Jesus originates in actual piety, and 
develops unreflectively and in a naive manner. But I am 
compelled to pass a very different judgment when it is taken 
in hand by theologians who have, or ought to have, a full 
consciousness of what they are doing, and who aim, or on 
frank self-examination would have to confess that they aim, 
at making it appear that their modern critical position is in 
agreement with conservative theology. 

Now, this naive and pious idealisation of Jesus is not 
insusceptible of improvement in its mode of operation. That 
man who possesses and exhibits understanding of the under- 
lying piety of this attitude is the very man who will obtain 
the earliest hearing, when trying to guard the veneration of 
Jesus from taking a form that is inwardly untrue or even 
irreligious, and, for example, would lead to what the late 
Professor Liidemann of Kiel has named (in the title of a 
little book of 1861) “the denial of God the Father.” As to 
the special question of prayer to Jesus, it would perhaps be 
not impracticable that prayers which, to a deeper insight, 
ought to be addressed only to God, should be laid aside by a 
process of replacing them with others which no one feels 
reluctance in addressing to Jesus. Their content might be 
somewhat as follows: “Be thou my guiding star; let thy 
image stand ever before mine eyes; rule my heart; make me 
thy disciple.” 
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A brief word in conclusion on the question whether Jesus 
ever lived. Roberts points to certain circumstances which 
concur in raising doubt, but makes no definite assertions. I 
might therefore pass over this point entirely. But I cannot 
refrain from expressing my regret that, if I rightly understand 
him, Roberts also seems to support the error that the nine 
“foundation pillars ” which I set up for a genuinely scientific 
Life of Jesus constitute the whole of what I regard as credible 
in that Life.!’ In all my English publications, and especially 
in my preface to Neumann’s Jesus (London, A. & C. Black, 
1906), I have emphatically said that they form merely the 
ground-plan of what is credible; and that, when once the 
existence of Jesus has been proved by their means, then every- 
thing in the first three gospels which agrees with the image of 
Jesus as founded on the “ Pillars,” and does not lie otherwise 
open to objection, is worthy of belief. 


PAUL SCHMIEDEL. 


1 In the original text of the portion of Mr Roberts’ article here referred to 
there was a misprint, the word “passages” having appeared as “pass ages.” 
See the reprint of the article, p. 273. The original text, to which Professor 
Schmiedel is referring, ran as follows :—‘ Following it, we pass through 
narrowing areas of admissible statement, and, guided by Dr Schmiedel’s 
‘ pillar,’ pass ages, till,” ete.—Enrror. 


THE IDEALISM OF JESUS. 


Proressorn HENRY JONES. 


Wuewn Descartes discovered the insufficiency of the grounds 
upon which he held his opinions, and resolved to treat 
them as doubtful until he could reconstruct them on some 
secure basis, he reserved certain principles. These principles 
he would provisionally regard as valid and certain, lest, during 
the process of demolishing and reconstructing his knowledge, 
he should be deprived of all guidance in the conduct of his 
ordinary life. 

It has seemed to me that the example of Descartes may 
be useful to many men who are interested in the truth of the 
Christian faith, and who believe that its existence is at stake in 
the controversy over the question of “ Jesus or Christ ?” which 
is engaging the religious thought of the present day so pro- 
foundly. I do not doubt that this controversy is important ; 
but I hardly believe that Christian faith must suffer eclipse and 
the Christian life remain paralysed until the issue is determined. 
I should like to try to look beyond, or, at the least, to look 
away from it, and to direct attention to those principles which 
no one doubts that Jesus declared in his life and teaching, and 
which constitute what I shall venture to call his Idealism. I 
would convince Christian believers that the Christian religion 
will emerge safely out of the wash and welter of the debate, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth will triumph in the triumph of the 
faith he has founded. 

One needs only a very limited knowledge of the nese! of 
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Christianity to be convinced of the error of exaggerating the 
significance of the doctrinal controversies which convulse it. 

In the first place, the methods of controversy are not the 
most powerful instruments for the education of mankind in the 
truth. In the second place, the significance of this particular 
controversy is not in all respects as momentous to the Christian 
life as is generally believed by those who are engaged in it. 
And, in the third place, I can imagine that its final results 
may be different from what is usually expected. It is even 
possible that what is being done in the course of the con- 
troversy is to resolve an antithesis more vital to Christianity 
than that of “ Jesus ov Christ.” 

However important the issue as to “Jesus or Christ ?” 
may be, it is a single issue, and for the purposes of controversy 
it is necessarily isolated. But, in the province of morality or 
religion, controversies on single issues have not the same import 
as in other provinces. In the case of the abstract sciences— 
of mathematics, for instance, or of physics and biology—the 
demonstration or the refutation of a particular view can be 
definite and final, so far at least as it falls within the funda- 
menta] hypothesis upon which the particular science rests. 
Particular theories are being constantly established or refuted 
in this direct way in all the special sciences. But this is not 
usually, if it is ever, the case with particular questions in 
morals or religion or philosophy. 

To take one instance, most educated men, in these days, 
have repudiated the belief that God punishes the wicked with 
torture to all eternity. They have done so not because they 
have weighed the arguments for and against this particular 
doctrine, but because they have adopted other beliefs which 
are incompatible with it. They have changed their view of 
God. They have changed it so fundamentally that they 
cannot any longer give the name of God to a being who could 
cause, or permit, or who was unable to prevent, the coming 
into existence of finite creatures destined to such a fate. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment has ceased to interest them, 
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except historically. It has suffered the final refutation, which 
is to be outgrown. Once the conception of God has been 
moralised, the problems connected with eternal punishment and 
the arguments for and against it have all alike become obsolete. 
Nay, the final utility and value of the whole controversy, we 
now see, consisted in its reaction upon other questions, and 
especially in the indirect light it threw upon the conception 
of God. 

In suggesting that the value of controversy on special issues 
in matters spiritual is limited, I do not mean to imply that the 
use of reason, or even of the most rigorous logical methods, 
is more restricted in this domain than in others. Clear and 
persistent thinking—thinking that will not compromise with 
obscurity and indefiniteness — is as necessary in theology 
or morals as in mathematics: perhaps it is of even greater 
importance. Besides, it is scepticism which is afraid of the 
rigorous methods of the intellect, and not faith. Faith 
invites stern inquiry, and anticipates its own triumph in 
the results. 

The reason why controversy on isolated religious issues has 
less value and is less definitive than others is that the very 
act of isolating is apt to falsify them. It does violence 
to the facts under discussion. Natural objects are related 
to one another in a comparatively external way, and they 
can be considered one by one, or as members of abstract 
systems, or in their special aspects, with much profit. But 
such is the unity of spiritual experience, even when it is not 
reflective, that no particular opinion can be adopted, rejected, 
or changed except by modifying the whole of that experience. 
On the other hand, subtle changes may take place in the tone 
or temper of experience, which may alter the perspective of all 
the facts it contains. Without conscious controversy, even 
with one’s self, a new attitude towards life may react upon and 
change the meaning of facts and doctrines which have never 
been definitely refuted. When men rise to a new spiritual 
level—it may be from suffering, or bereavement, or defeat in 
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the struggle for finite and perishable ends; when, for any reason, 
they gain a new insight and acquire a deeper faith in the divine 
love which sustains the world, they will find the whole body 
of their religious and moral belief suffer change. Kvery term 
in their theology will have a new significance : the life of 
Jesus, the love of God, the meaning of the world, the destiny 
of man, pass through a strange and subtle alchemy which is 
priceless, and which the methods of controversy most rarely 
produce. There are impulses to reflection, from which spiritual 
growth ensues, which are far more effective than controversy ; 
and it is spiritual growth which ultimately determines every 
theology. 

But, it will be answered, the limited use thus attributed 
to controversy attaches only to issues which are of a secondary 
or derivative importance. In the domain of practical life, 
we recognise that “there are necessities which choose and are 
not chosen.” Are there not similar necessities in the domain 
of thought? Surely, all discussion is impossible in any natural 
science until the regulative hypothesis on which that science 
rests has been apprehended and adopted. Must we not in 
the same way maintain that there are some truths which are 
dominant for the Christian religion? Are there not some issues 
which cannot be either postponed or compromised? And is 
not the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth the paramount issue ? 
Christianity, it may be held, was not vitally concerned in the 
question of eternal punishment, nor in that of the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The first of these doctrines did 
not determine, but was determined by, its theological context ; 
the second was not the spring of the religious authority of 
Christianity. But can this be said of the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth? Must we not at the very threshold of Christian 
belief answer the question, “ Whom say ye that I am ?” 

I am not persuaded that we must. I confess that I cannot 
foresee that any great advantage can accrue to religious faith 
from the attempts which are being made to demonstrate the 
limitations of Jesus, or to prove, through such limitations, that 
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he was “ merely a pious Jew of more than usual purity and depth 
of character.” But, on the other hand, I cannot see what 
accession of spiritual power Christianity can have from demon- 
strating the opposite,—that is, the wnlikeness of Jesus of 
Nazareth to other men. It was not the purpose of his mission 
to prove that he was different from others. The accent of his 
teaching did not fall upon anything that separates men from 
him or from God. Whatever else we know, or do not know, 
of Jesus, we know that he came to declare the Father. And 
it is possible that no Christology can matter much provided 
that this declaration is received. Nay, it is possible that Jesus 
himself will be best interpreted in the light of the witness he 
bore of God as Father. 

The view that no particular theory of Christ’s person can 
be regarded as essential to “the believing Christian attitude ” 
is strongly held by some men who belong to the more con- 
servative school of Christian theology, and even by some of 
them who do not regard the operations of reason as irrelevant 
to Christian faith. According to Dr Denney, so long as we 
are bound to Jesus Christ we are bound to naught else. “We 
gre not bound to any man’s or to any Church’s rendering of 
what He is or has done. We are not bound to any Christology 
or to any doctrine of the work of Christ.”* Even the differ- 
ence between the Arian and the Athanasian view is of 
secondary importance. “One may be convinced, as the 
writer is, that the Arian answer is quite unreal, and as con- 
vinced that the Athanasian answer explains nothing. It is 
not on the answer at all that a man’s Christianity depends, 
but on something antecedent even to the question.”* That 
something antecedent, that which zs essential to Christian faith 
is, according to Dr Denney,* that we should be able to say 

1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 382. 2 [bid., p. 403, 

8 J am citing Dr Denney, not with the purpose of specially examining his 
view, but because of my respect for his learning and reverence for his character, 
and because he is justly regarded as an eminently great representative of the 


more conservative school of Christian Theology in this country. His statement 
of its position is the strongest and most decisive which I know. 
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our Lord and Saviour.” * 

I should, however, be making an unfair use of Dr Denney’s 
opinions were I to employ them for the unqualified support of 
my own. I must make our difference clear. By doing so, I 
shall be able to indicate what I consider to be essential to the 
Christian faith, and to constitute the central truth of the 
Idealism of Jesus. 

When he relegates the Athanasian view, or the differences 
between that view and the Arian, to a position of secondary 
importance, it is on the ground that these questions emerge in 
another region than that of Christian faith. The doctrine that 
«Christ is consubstantial with the Father” he regards as a 
purely metaphysical proposition; “for whatever religious 
interest it is supposed to guard, it is a purely metaphysical 
proposition.”® The “Metaphysics of Christ’s Person,” he 
believes, is not entitled to a place in the Christian creed. 

Much might be made of this attitude towards metaphysics, 
but I shall pass it over with one remark: ‘ Consubstantiality ” 
may be a metaphysical term ; but there is no term which may 
not be metaphysical. To call a term or a doctrine meta- 
physical may help some men to reject it; but metaphysical 
doctrines are just like others, some of them true and some of 
them false; and metaphysical thought is not distinguished 
from other thinking except that it is, or ought to be, more 
persistent and thorough, and describes objects more accurately 
and fully. And whatever more “consubstantiality”” meant 
when the term was in vogue, it implied, and it still implies, 
even for simple men, that Jesus of Nazareth was in some way 
one with God; and the acceptance or rejection of this view 
was regarded as vital. 

But Dr Denney draws the line of division between those 
who accept and those who reject the Christian faith otherwise. 
What is vital to him is to believe that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Son of God; not a Son, but the Son. “*‘Son of God,’ in 

1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 398. 2 Ibid., p. 392. 
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ancient times,” he tells us, “was used with great latitude of 
meaning, both by Jews and Gentiles; but what it conveys 
here is that Jesus’ consciousness of God was truly filial. God 
was to him Father and He was to God Son. When we 
describe Him as the only Son of God, what is signified is that 
in that filial consciousness He stands alone in the world. He 
is not, as He conceives Himself and as Christian faith recog- 
nises Him, a Son of God, but the Son.”! That Jesus is the 
only Son of God is regarded by Dr Denney as an essential 
element of Christian belief. ‘That is to say, he attaches the 
utmost importance to the term “only,” or to the difference 
between the relation of Jesus to God and that of other men. 
The New Testament estimate of him, and his own conscious- 
ness of himself must, he says, “cover or include two things: 
first, that the Person concerned is to God what no other can 
be; and second, that He is also what no other can be to 
man.”? Except in the light of this difference the Gospel 
record of Jesus, the power he has exercised over mankind, in 
short, the whole meaning of his personality and mission, is 
unintelligible. That he is the Son of God gives a different 
significance and a different value to all he did or said. It 
places him in a position to which that of the founders of 
other religions offers no analogy. Indeed, throughout the 
whole volume the utmost emphasis is placed upon the 
claim made for Jesus in the Gospels and by the Church, 
and upon the consciousness on the part of Jesus himself of 
“a relation to God and humanity in which He stands 
absolutely alone.” * 

What, then, is this relation to God and humanity in which 
«Jesus stands absolutely alone,” and the acceptance or the 
rejection of the uniqueness of which is the decisive question for 
Christian faith? Dr Denney informs us that “no meta- 
physical solution or explanation is offered of the fact that 
Christ is to God what no other is or can be; the fact is simply 
declared—and if the Christianity of the New Testament and 


1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 399. 2 Ibid., p. 398. 3 [bid., p. 264. 
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of the consciousness of Jesus is to survive it must be declared 
—when he is called God’s only Son.”’ But if there is no 
metaphysical explanation, is there any other kind of explana- 
tion of this absolutely crucial matter? Or even if no ex- 
planation of the difference can be found, either in the New 
Testament or elsewhere, may we know what the difference is ? 

It might be said that we can infer the difference between 
Jesus and others from the facts recorded in the Gospels. But 
this is not possible, for we are informed that the facts them- 
selves are either impossible or unintelligible unless we admit 
this difference. We are told that the events of the life of 
Jesus, the claims he made for himself, the place he has been 
given by the Church, the power he has exercised over man- 
kind are absolutely incomprehensible unless we assume that 
he was the Son of God, standing both to God and to man in 
a relation absolutely different from all others. Attributed to 
a mere pious Jew they are incredible. This is the main argu- 
ment of Dr Denney. But it is not valid: for it is plain that 
we cannot both assume the facts to prove the difference, and 
assume the difference to prove the facts. Once we believe 
this difference, there is no doubt that, as Dr Denney shows, 
belief in other things may follow—belief in the Virgin Birth, 
in the descent of the Holy Spirit, in the Resurrection, and so 
forth. ‘The amplest room is left for the restoration of all the 
articles of the faith. But, unfortunately, the door has been 
thrown open for superstition as well as faith. The life of 
Jesus has been lifted out of the context of human causes and 
effects, and we have no canons for judgment, or criteria of 
truth any more. Anything may be asserted: but, also, any- 
thing may be denied. The moment religious faith is made to 
rest upon the supernatural and the superhuman, the moment 
that things divine do not express themselves in the ordinary 
world and in the ordinary life of man,—religion becomes 
indistinguishable from superstition. The only alternatives 
which such a dogmatism permits are either superstition or 

1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 399, 
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agnosticism. The Church, in establishing a gulf between 
God on the one side and man and nature on the other, has 
made itself responsible for agnosticism. And this tragic error is 
repeated, so far as Christian belief is concerned, whenever a 
gulf is established between Christ and man, and Jesus of 
Nazareth is made to stand absolutely alone. All theories of the 
person of Christ, every form of Christology, are, we are told, 
matters of secondary importance; but I venture to say that 
there is one theory which is fundamentally inimical to every 
Christian faith—namely, that which separates man from Christ. 

And it is such a separation which is involved in the attempt 
to make the admission of a difference between Jesus and others 
decisive of the Christian faith. For, on this view, it is not 
enough to admit his pre-eminence in goodness and greatness. 
It is not enough to attribute the power Jesus has exercised 
upon mankind to the truth of his doctrine, to the unexampled 
depth of his spiritual intuitions, to the greater profundity of 
his spiritual life, to his more perfect trust in God, to his more 
wonderful love to God and to man. It is not simply by 
excelling others that he has gathered “into the deep and 
powerful stream of his own life all souls in search of God.” 

I have not scrupled to delay the reader over questions 
that may at first sight appear to be remote from the special 
subject of this essay, namely, “The Idealism of Jesus.” But, 
in this case, the gravest difficulties are preliminary difficulties. 
By making the relation of Jesus to God unique, the idealis- 
ing light which he threw upon human nature through the 
momentous conception of its affinity to the divine is obscured. 
Similarly in the controversy which turns around “Jesus or 
Christ ?” what is debated is the relation of Jesus to God; but 
that which is involved in the problem of his Idealism is the 
relation of man to God. It is the personality of Jesus that is 
of paramount importance in the first case; it is the nature of 
man that is of paramount importance in the second. The first 
issue is, “ Was Jesus of Nazareth divine?” The second issue 
is, “ Was Jesus alone divine of all those who have walked the 
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earth?” It is the exclusiveness of his relation to God which is 
at stake. Does Jesus alone stand in a “truly filial” relation 
to God? Or can man also truly call God “Father”? If he 
can, must he do so in some fundamentally different sense, so 
that the solitariness of the sonship of Jesus remains absolute ¢ 
Did Jesus reveal his own divine nature only, or did he, in 
doing so, lift away the limits of man’s littleness, reveal in man 
also the existence of a nature of such intrinsic worth, possibili- 
ties so vast, aims so high, that the phrase “mere man” will 
seem to imply blasphemy against human nature ? 

It will be maintained by many, I have no doubt, that the first 
of the issues I have indicated involves the second. That is to 
say, it will be held that there can be little meaning in saying 
that Jesus was the Son of God if it is added that other men 
are also sons of God, and in the same sense. The relation of 
Jesus to God, in order to be real and significant, must, it may 
be said, be unique. Little importance can be placed upon the 
phrase “divine man” if it is made to apply to every man, 
however imperfect and sinful. 

But this must not be taken for granted. My main purpose 
in this essay is to do what I can to prevent it from being 
taken for granted. 

I know that it was taken for granted for many centuries 
by the Christian Church. The light that Jesus threw upon 
the nature of man, a light reflected upon man from the con- 
ception of God as universal Father, was not regarded. It was 
not recognised as an essential part of his mission to reveal man 
to himself. Indeed, the truth of man’s sonship could not be 
received ; it was shut out by presuppositions that were incon- 
sistent with it. There were ‘two natures,” a human and 
divine, in Jesus himself, and so opposed were their attributes 
that they could at best be only forced into an external con- 
junction. ‘The infinite God and finite man, that which is in 
its nature divine and that which is in its nature human, 
were assumed to be exclusive. In the face of the constant 
reiteration by Jesus of the divine fatherhood of God, and, by 
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consequence, of the essential sonship of man; while the common 
prayer of the Church opened with the pregnant phrase, “ Our 
Father”; in the face of the incarnation itself, which is the 
unity in one person of a perfect humanity with God, the 
sonship of man was still not recognised. The “pure idea of 
a divine humanity” was not apprehended. God was holy; 
man was vile. God was a consuming fire; man might not 
approach him except through media—through Jesus, through 
the priesthood, through rites and ceremonies, through the 
conception of propitiatory sacrifice to a God whose wrath was 
unappeasable otherwise; through media which were all alike 
symbolic of an attitude in God towards man which was not 
consistent with that of a Father to his erring and sin-struck 
children. If man, by the help of these media—through Jesus 
Christ, or through the Virgin Mother, or through any other 
means—believed in God, man’s relation to God was changed : 
he was “initiated” or “adopted” into sonship. But “ inter- 
cession ” with God was also necessary, and sinful man might 
not, or could not, plead with him: he had been cast away. 
And the plea which was made for man was not based upon 
the love of God, nor was the appeal directed to the 
infinitude of his fatherly compassion: it was based upon 
the merit of one who, to appease the wrath of God, had 
suffered death. In fact, ideas of the Divine Being derived 
from Judaism remained to obscure and distort the revelation 
made by Jesus; and they remain to this day. It is not too 
much to say that, except in so far as the faith of the Church 
transgressed its theology and rose above its own scheme of 
salvation, it was not the first person in its Trinity which was 
its God, but Jesus. It was to Jesus that men fled for refuge ; 
it was in the shadow of his cross that they sought shelter ; he 
was their help. But this is as much as to say that Jesus and 
Jesus alone was their God. For what do men mean by 
“God”? Surely, that God is the object of their trust. God is 
their refuge. God is their help. Hardly, and through many 
difficulties, could the minds of men rise to the fact that God 
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was as loving, as ready to forgive as Jesus himself, and that 
his death was a manifestation, in time, of a self-sacrificing love 
which is eternal. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, the nature of God and, in 
consequence, the nature of man, and the relation of God to 
man and man to God, are understood in a different way. 
Such conceptions as those of the divinity of man and the 
immanence of God are becoming commonplaces of religious 
thought. They may be not less “metaphysical” than the 
conception of “ consubstantiality,” and their implications may 
be difficult to interpret and. be interpreted differently by 
different men. But one thing is evident enough, even to the 
simple, namely, that they indicate an affinity between God 
and man and a nearness of God to man which the earlier 
creeds obscured ; and also that they flow from the conception 
of the fatherhood of God which Jesus taught. Hardly less 
evident is it that this conception is exposing the inadequacy 
and even the irrelevancy of the judicial arrangements, and the 
punitive atonement, by which man might become a child of 
God and God might become the Father of man. Man, it is 
now held, is by nature the child of God. And, deeply as man 
can sin, he cannot sin away his nature; nor can he extinguish 
the love which divine fatherhood implies. “Conversion” is 
the greatest event in the history of man. But “conversion” 
does not consist in establishing a “filial” relationship which 
did not exist before; and, assuredly, it does not imply that - 
God himself is changed. His fatherhood is not contingent 
upon man’s conversion. Conversion is the recognition by 
man of a relationship that existed from the beginning, of a 
love to which he had been blind, and of a sonship which 
he neither prized nor knew. For, in coming to know God 
as Father, man comes to know himself, and what manner 
of being is wronged through the alienation of a wicked life. 
Man is, indeed, a prodigal in a far country, but he is a son 
the same. Coming to himself, he finds that he is “no more 
worthy to be called a son.” 
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Is the parable of the Prodigal Son not plain? Did Jesus 
not speak it? Is it inconsistent with the tenor of his teaching? 
Is it one of the truths “ spoken ad hoc or ad hominem,” 
limited in its validity and confined as to its application? Are 
we to understand it with a difference? Is man’s filial con- 
sciousness not “truly filial ” ? 

I have no hesitation in saying that the idealisation of man 
through the conception of the fatherhood of God, the revelation 
of the intrinsic splendour of man’s nature as the child of God, 
as incapable of being satisfied except with the love of God, 
as called to seek to be perfect, “even as his Father which is 
in heaven is perfect,” is of the very essence of the doctrine 
of Jesus. 

We hear of ‘the self-consciousness of Jesus” and of “the . 
self-revelation of Jesus.” I can conceive that to the mind of 
Jesus it was a greater thing that men should know and 
_ believe that God was their Father and that they were there- 
fore his children, than that they should know that he was 
his only Son, or that they were God’s children in a qualified 
sense. Jesus did not come zm order to reveal his singularity 
or his isolation; nor, indeed, to reveal himself at all. The 
purpose of his coming was to show to men, not only with 
what love they were loved by himself, but with what love 
they were loved by God. ‘I have declared unto them 
thy name, and will declare it: that the love wherewith thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.”’ It was 
this truth which Jesus taught; it was this that he pre- 
sented in the living pattern of his life, that he ratified and 
exemplified by his consciousness of his own Sonship, established 
and sealed by his death; and it was this truth thus lived 
which gave to Jesus of Nazareth the place and the power 
which are all his own in the history of mankind. 

To compromise the divine fatherhood, to accept it only 
in some qualified sense, to accentuate the uniqueness of the 
filial relationship of Jesus of Nazareth is, I believe, to fall 

1 John xvii. 26. 
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short of apprehending the momentous significance of what 
Jesus came to reveal to mankind. “The basis of the thought 
of Jesus is . . . . that man is not merely the creature, but the 
Son of God. This sonship Jesus, as the Messiah, claims for 
himself, that he may claim it for man.”* 

Sonship and fatherhood are, of course, metaphors or 
symbols. They are meant to signify that love of God to 
man and of man to God which unites. “That they all may 
be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us: that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.”® The flame of a love so perfect consumes all 
differences in one fire. The distinction between a “truly filial 
consciousness,” or a sonship in an unqualified sense, and some 
other filial consciousness or sonship, disappears. It is artificial, 
irrelevant, “metaphysical,” the product of a theology which 
dared not rise to the height of the boldness with which Jesus 
asserted the nearness of God to man and of man to God, and 
which could not admit his revelation without qualifying it. 

The emphasis so long thrown upon the uniqueness of Jesus 
was meant in the past not only to affirm his divinity but to deny 
the divinity of man. The emphasis thrown upon it in the 
present time has a different purpose. It now springs from con- 
fusion. It isnot meant now to contradict or to limit the father- 
hood of God. It is meant to furnish an undeniable basis for 
that faith. But it is the content of the faith that matters. In 
what way men come into possession of that faith; by what 
medium, through what teacher, by what dealings of God’s 
Providence, would, I believe, not have concerned the com- 
passionate Nazarene teacher. I can well believe that he felt that 
he stood alone in his mission ; and that the revelation had come 
to him with a fulness and power with which it came to no other, 
I do not doubt: but if it could come in another way—and has 
it never come in any other way ?—I do not believe that he 
would have concerned himself about the manner of its coming. 

But I must now endeavour, however briefly, to suggest 

1 BK. Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 139. 2 John xvii. 21. 
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something of the content of the Idealism which, through the 
conception of divine fatherhood, has so transformed man’s 
conception of himself as not only to make him the creature, 
but the child of God. The rays of this revelation extend over 
the whole region of man’s experience. The idea of God as 
Father illumines with a new splendour not only the nature of 
man, but the whole universe in which a God, who is infinite 
Love, manifests his power and his goodness. It implies a 
reinterpretation, not only of man’s nature, but of the condi- 
tions under which the possibilities of his nature can be realised, 
and of the obstacles by victory over which alone the realisation 
of that which is spiritual can take place. It implies a re- 
interpretation of the world and of all that man meets in the 
world ; of sin and temptation, of sorrow and suffering and 
death. Duty acquires a new grandeur; in becoming the 
service of a loving Father, who is God, tt becomes at once 
more obligatory and more free. Sin acquires a deeper taint, 
because a more tragic wrong is done to a greater love; and 
the forgiveness of sin acquires a new tenderness and fulness. 
The relations of man to man are suffused with a new glory. 
The egoism of self-seeking is rebuked, and even “the charities 
of social life come back multiplied in the tenderer and purer 
ties of Christian brotherhood.” 

That the revelation made by Jesus of the fatherhood of 
God and of the sonship and brotherhood of men is all this only 
in principle is true. We cannot attribute to Jesus a system of 
doctrines—either moral, or social, or philosophical, or theologi- 
cal. Nevertheless we cannot insist upon the absence of a 
system, and regard its absence as a proof of his limitations. 
The error of not finding it is as deep as the error of seeking it. 
His teaching, intuitive as it was both in substance and in form, 
was not made up of the sporadic and inconsequent interjections 
of a discontinuous mind. No man ever lived who was more 
deeply possessed by a great thought, or who lived in its service 
and its power with such sublime consistency, and with such an 
all-challenging courage. 
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That he did not explicate its contents into a system of 
doctrines, and that his teaching was therefore limited or 
defective, is an objection so superficial and irrelevant that it 
is difficult to treat it with respect. The great principles of 
moral and religious life cannot be revealed to man in the ful- 
ness of their implications. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard seed . . . . which indeed is the least of 
all seeds : but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and 
lodge in the branches thereof.”! ‘To know spiritual principles 
man must live the spiritual life. It is only the history of the 
world that can evolve the contents of the principle by which 
the world subsists. 

From this point of view we can speak of the Idealism of 
Jesus without introducing misleading associations; we can 
contemplate the power of the principle he enunciated without 
suggesting either the presence or the absence of a system. 
And of that Idealism we can say, I believe, that its central 
truth was so great and its consequences so momentous that it 
contains the substantial essence and virtue of all Idealism. 

It was the boldest Idealism, and it was the most unflinch- 
ingly held in the face of every doubt and of every tragedy, 
that was ever taught to man. It could exhaust the cup of 
the bitterness of the life of man to the lees. It could put to 
his lips the cup of joy, filled with the waters of eternal life. 
It gave to his moral aims and his religious faith an ex- 
tension which cannot be limited and an assurance which 
cannot fail. 

There is not one element of Christian morality or of 
Christian religion which is not deepened through the recogni- 
tion of the veritable unity of the divine and human nature, 
which is the essence of the Idealism of Jesus. There is no 
element which is not weakened by whatever qualifies or com- 
promises that unity. And that which is thus said of the rela- 
tion of man to God holds of the relation of man to Jesus. 


1 Matt. xiii, 31, 32. 
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Indeed, we stultify the conception of the unity of God and 
man, if we reinstate a chasm between Jesus and man. 

All that is regarded as isolating Jesus, every difference 
which we would render absolute, every quality in which man 
cannot participate with Jesus in some degree, lies beyond 
man’s apprehension as well as comprehension of him. It belongs 
to the empty sphere which the imagination projects beyond 
the limits of even possible experience ; and it must remain as 
valueless for man’s practice as it is empty for his thought. 
That way lies the unknowable; and the unknowable, even if 
it could be anything at all, is not necessarily divine: it may 
be something else. Nor is God unknowable if Jesus revealed 
him ; and Jesus could not reveal him by means of that which 
was unknowable in himself. 

** Take all in a word: the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed ; 
Though he is so bright and we so dim, 

We are made in his image to witness him,” ! 

There are two truths which concern the Christian faith as 
deeply as does the divinity of its founder: they are the 
humanity of Christ and the divinity of man. Both of these 
truths are obscured by the controversy regarding the antithesis 
of “Jesus or Christ?” and both of them are rendered of no 
effect by the establishment of such a difference between Jesus 
and others as makes him “to God what no other can be; 
and what no other can be to man.” 

That the humanity of Christ must be maintained is, indeed, 
admitted by those who are most emphatic in asserting his 
difference from others. Whatever that relation to God may 
be in which Jesus is said to stand alone—whether he be called 
“‘ the incarnated God,” or “ consubstantial with God,” or “ the 
Son of God ” in an Arian or any other sense—we must not take 
away from the full verity of his manhood. There are on this 
view of the Christian faith three essential requirements: (1) 
Jesus of Nazareth must be held to be truly divine; (2) he 


1 Browning’s Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 
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must be held to be truly human; (3) he must be held to be 
different in a momentous way from all other men. I am 
concerned with the last of these three. 

This view is set forth by Dr Denney in a way at once so 
clear and firm and so representative of the school of Christian 
thought of which he is a protagonist that I must be allowed to 
refer to him once more. At the close of an investigation 
whose sincerity and power no one can deny, he sums up his 
inquiry (1) into the testimony of the Gospels of Jesus, (2) into 
the view held of Jesus by the Christian Church, (3) into the 
consciousness of Jesus of himself in the following statement : 
«“ While His true manhood is unquestionably assumed, He is 
set as unquestionably on the side of reality which we call 
divine and which confronts man.”* The statement is mani- 
festly carefully weighed. It will be observed that we are 
not told that Jesus is divine, or is God; but that he is 
“set on the side of reality which we call divine.” Again, we 
are not told that “reality which we call divine” is opposed, in 
the sense of being antagonistic to man, but that it “confronts 
man.” I wish to respect the restraint of the statement, and 
to refer only to the second part of it, namely, to that in which 
a distinction is drawn between Jesus of Nazareth and all 
other men. I understand that to say that Jesus “is set on 
the side of reality which we call divine and which confronts 
man,” means that Jesus and the divine are on the same side, 
while other men and the divine are not on the same side. 

It can hardly be necessary to insist on the fact that the 
difference between beings one of whom is set on the side 
of the divine, while all others are not on the side of the 
divine but are confronted by the divine, cannot but be a 
superlatively important difference. Indeed, it is admitted to 
be of the most momentous consequence. It concerns all that 
Jesus is; for on account of it he is both to God and to 
man “what no other can be,”? and it concerns all that he 
did for mankind, giving a unique authority to his doctrine 

1 Jesus and the Gospel, p. 373. 2 Ibid., p. 398. 
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and unparalleled value and significance to his life and his 
death. 

The question which I have now to ask is clear: it concerns 
the difference between Jesus and all others. What follows if 
we admit that the divine was on his side, and that the divine 
is not on our side, but confronts us ? 

In the first place, it seems to me that the value of the 
example of Jesus to mankind is destroyed. His example is 
not for us, but for some other beings, if there be any, who 
have the divine on their side. With the divine on the side 
of Jesus and “confronting” us we cannot be required, and it 
is not in our power, to follow his example. The disparity is 
too stupendous. Jesus is man, but he is also more than man: 
more by the momentous addition of the divine. Does his 
manhood remain unaffected by this addition? Is the manhood 
that has, the same as the manhood that has not, the divine on 
its side? Does not the addition signify, and is it not meant to 
signify, that the Person of Jesus was rendered unique thereby, 
endowed with qualities and powers in which man can have no 
share? But a difference so great between the nature or 
personality of the agents is a difference which affects all their 
actions. For what is an action except an expression of 
personality? And how can actions be compared if the 
persons from whom they issue differ in such a way that the 
one is, and the other is not, set on the side of the divine ? 

It may be said that there is no difference we can compare 
with this difference. Still, much smaller differences make it 
impossible for a being of one kind to be an example to a being 
of another kind. We do not even require the child to follow 
the example of a man, except in a very limited way. We do 
not expect an animal to follow the example of man in any way. 
Yet man is unquestionably a true animal, and he is set as 
unquestionably on the side of reality we call Reason and 
which confronts the animal. But this having reason “on his 
side” so transmutes “the animal” in man, that his actions 
can be moral or immoral, while the deep issues of right and 
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wrong are beyond the animal’s reach, and all that he does is 
innocent. 

I cannot see where this analogy fails, except in so far as it 
may not be adequate to the occasion, and understates the 
difference. If to be set on the side of reason changes the 
animal in man, to be set on the side of the divine can hardly 
change the meaning of a “true manhood” less: if the posses- 
sion of reason places the example of man beyond the reach of 
the animal, the solitary possession of the divine places the 
example of Jesus not /ess beyond ours. 

This way of conceiving the divinity of Jesus carries with 
it the denial of the divinity of man. The divinity is exclusive. 
On this view, there is a manhood which has, and there is a 
manhood which has not, the divine on its side. It will not 
be maintained that the divine which is on the side of Jesus, 
and on his side alone, is inoperative. It cannot be denied, so 
far as I can see, that it lifts the Personality of Jesus into a 
region which places his example beyond our reach. The 
yearning of the Christian soul to be “like unto Jesus” is, 
on this view, presumptuous and vain. We cannot be like him 
in that alone in which we would aspire to be like him, namely, 
in that which we call highest, best, and therefore “ divine.” 

Again, Jesus of Nazareth, the Church believes, gained a 
victory over every temptation. But “he was set on the side of 
the divine, which confronts us.” In the wilderness he was not 
alone—his Father was with him; but we are left alone in the 
wilderness: the divine is not on our side. I believe this is 
not so. There is in us a yearning after the good, never quite 
extinguished in any soul which is rational, a divine within 
that can respond to the divine which is everywhere around, 
warning us against the evil of yielding to the temptation. 
The divine is on our side too. If it is not, how can the victory 
of Jesus give us any assurance of owr victory? Would we 
even struggle against temptation? Is the struggle against 
temptation not God seeking himself in us ? 

And did the temptations over which Jesus was victorious 
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mean to him what they mean to us? Did a traitor within 
him hold parley with the enemy without? For it is that in 
our case which constitutes the power of temptation. The 
temptation is strong because we are touched with infirmities: 
a truth which the writer to the Hebrews recognised. “ We 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” If we are to derive hope and courage 
in the struggle with evil from the victory of Jesus over all 
temptation, surely it cannot be by believing that the divine 
was on fzs side and that it confronts us. 

Lastly, it is believed that Jesus rose from the dead. His 
victory over death revealed hisimmortality. But he was divine, 
or the divine was on his side; man is not divine, or the divine 
is not on his side. Has man, therefore, on this ground, the 
assurance of his own immortality ? 

I do not know how to avoid the conclusion that a 
difference so momentous between Jesus and mankind as 
places the divine on his side and not on ours, deprives man of 
the example of Jesus, of the inspiration in the struggle against 
evil which the victory of Jesus seemed to bring, and of the 
hope for the life to come that arose from belief in his resurrec- 
tion. The disparity between the person of Jesus and the 
person of man is rendered so profound that every inference 
is barred. 

The error, I would fain make clear, does not spring from 
maintaining the divinity of Jesus, but from denying the 
divinity of man. Nor can it be corrected by maintaining that 
Jesus was a “mere man”: the implications of that phrase are 
themselves profoundly erroneous and unjust to man. The 
error lies in assuming an exclusive antithesis between the 
divine and the human: in shutting God out of the life of man, 
limiting His infinitude, and in rendering the nature of man 
secular and profane. It is the error both of the unitarianism 
of the past and of the theology to which it was opposed. It 
is refuted in the divine humanity of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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The view that Jesus was divine, or that he and he alone 
was set on the side of the divine, is intended, I know, to 
endow him with a splendour which is inexpressible and which 
passeth understanding. I do not object to the intention: I 
believe Jesus was divine. But when it is said that the 
splendour with which he was clothed, and which was divine, 
was his only, that it made him stand absolutely alone in the 
world, I must demur. That profoundly hard negative is not 
found in the Gospels ; it was not believed by the Church, spite 
of all its creeds; it is not consistent with Christian. faith. 
Man, too, is set on the side of reality which we call divine—on 
the side of the infinite love and mercy and justice than which 
there is naught more divine. He is set on its side always, even 
when, steeped in “the drunken slumber of sin,” he least 
recognises it. It will secure that he will awake. 

In proof of the difference between Jesus of Nazareth and 
all others, and of the unapproachable isolation of his personality, 
powerful use is made by Dr Denney of “the startling and 
unparalleled” claims which Jesus made. And much store is 
always set on this argument by many Christians. 

We are concerned in this argument with the most moment- 
ous of these claims, with that from which all others are 
regarded as following. And I need not repeat, perhaps, that I 
have not the least desire to lower it, and that I have no 
sympathy with those who undertake this task. I cannot 
accept such views as those of Renan. The startling utterances 
of Jesus regarding himself were not signs of his “ exaltation,” 
or of “exaggeration,” or of his “being carried away by a 
fearfully increasing enthusiasm.” I think the claims, in so far 
as they were claims to what is divine—that is, spiritual—were 
true. But I cannot admit the argument which is drawn from 
them, namely, that they were proofs of his isolation. 

It is because he was not isolated, it is because his claims 
were not made for himself alone, but for man as man, that 


they seem to me to be startling, and to have an unparalleled 
sublimity. 
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I can only touch upon this great subject ; though I think 
it were a most instructive process to take up the startling 
claims of Jesus, one by one, and to try the experiment in both 
ways: that is to say, to regard his claims, first, as made for 
himself alone as a unique being, and secondly as made for 
man. Follow the first method, place him in a relation to God 
in which he stands absolutely alone, set him and him alone 
on the side of the divine, attribute to him a personality, human 
if you desire it, but also deepened, widened, suffused with a 
divine in which no other man does or can_participate,—the 
marvel of his claims ceases, and their value for us departs. No 
claim that could be made by a being so absolutely isolate and 
remote from ourselves should appear startling. We are in the 
region, not of the human, but of the human and more; that 
is, of the superhuman, into which the human can never enter. 
Why should anything in that region cause us to marvel, or 
why should any claims whatsoever which are made by a being 
whose. powers issue from a divine reality that is his alone 
appear too great? Milton’s angels were beings of a lower 
structure ; Gabriel and Michael were unspeakably less sublime, 
for the isolation of Jesus, we are told, is absolute in its 
grandeur. But we are not surprised at anything that Milton’s 
angels do. The claims of Jesus are rendered meaningless, 
reduced into mere playthings of the superstitious imagination, 
by being thus made exclusive. They destroy the faith they are 
meant to found. 

But reject the isolation of Jesus, let the divine that was on 
his side be on our side also, maintain his humanity in its 
fulness and truth, and the marvel of his claims is indeed 
great ; for then he makes the claims for himself, in order that 
he may make them also for man. ‘Tossed in the tempest of 
human life, endowed with spiritual qualities which are the 
same as those of other men, with no mysterious reserve of 
strength except that strength divine in which, all men, amidst 
all their wickedness and woes, may share—then, indeed, do 
the purity of Jesus, his ténderness, his courage, the strength 
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of his love to man, the depths of his suffering for their sake, 
the exaltation of his faith in God, his unmoved trust and 
his great peace, arrest the mind with wonder and fill the soul 
with joy and hope. 

We find Jesus one day bidding his disciples “ Be of good 
cheer,” and claiming that he had overcome the world. If we 
are to understand this saying as coming from a being isolated 
by some unutterable majesty in which man can in nowise 
participate, what strength could the disciples draw from his 
words, or what marvel was it that he should “overcome the 
world”? But this is not the way in which I regard this 
scene, unparalleled in its pathos and sublimity. Reading the 
Scriptures as one who would fain follow the example of Jesus 
and draw hope in the difficulties of life from his unflinching 
Idealism, what I find is, “One who was despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ raised 
by his trust in God and by the assurance that the cause which 
he had made his own was God’s own cause and must triumph, 
into a region where there was profound peace, and bidding his 
disciples have the same trust that they might have the same 
peace. Surrounded by the most humble band of disciples 
that ever followed a great teacher—disciples who knew neither 
the meaning of his sublime doctrine nor of the sublimer death 
which he was going to meet; disciples who should be 
“scattered, every man to his own, leaving him alone ” to tread 
the wine-press, “for of the people there was none with him,”— 
yet he speaks of a peace that rose above all tribulation; he 
has yet the full assurance that his cause, abandoned and 
betrayed, would triumph; nay, that in it he had already 
“overcome the world.” 

The secret of all the mystery lay verily in the words: 
“And yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.” 
In other words, the assurance of his victory did verily come 
from his consciousness that he was set on the side of reality 
which we call divine. But he came to communicate this 
secret ; he had no other mission than to lead men to learn it, 
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and to convince them that the same reality was also on their 
side. 

For to what reality can we give the name “divine”? Is 
it to that which is strange, alien, removed for ever into some 
transcendent region into which man can in nowise enter ? 
Then the divine is unknowable: it can be described only by 
negations: it is not the natural, it is not the human; it is the 
supernatural and the superhuman. But Jesus of Nazareth 
came to reveal the divine, to make it known, and to bring 
it near to man. “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation: neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” The “reality 
which we call divine,” and which Jesus revealed, was the love 
of God: the God who is Love. The reality that was on his 
side and that expressed itself in his words and deeds was a 
love so great towards God that it was God’s love towards 
him. The love of Jesus was a love to man so full that it was 
not destroyed by any wrong that man could do, nor did it 
refuse to face any depth of self-sacrificing suffering. Is there 
aught more divine than that love? And is that divine reality 
not on the side of man? Can man in nowise participate in it ? 
On the contrary, in that love and in the spiritual qualities 
which it implies, what is most divine and what is most truly 
human meet, and are at one. The spiritual unites: it is the 
supernatural which divides: and what loss has not mankind 
sustained by confusing these ! 

This zs the Idealism of Jesus, ‘“‘ worked out not in abstract 
theory, but by the unflinching application of a spiritual measure 
alike to the simplest and to the most mysterious facts of our 
existence.” And to have faith in Jesus is to believe the same 
truth, to strive to live the same life, and to share in the same 
unlimited hopes. It is to know that the Best is on our side, 
and that it must prevail. 

In every age of the world the moral consciousness of man 
has borne witness to this truth. The terms in which it has 

1 E, Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. ii, p. 151. 
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often expressed itself may have been inadequate and even 
secular, and morality and religion may have seemed to stand 
apart. But the consciousness of being in the right, the 
indomitable courage with which men have stood in the face 
of the condemnation of their fellows, their appeal from the 
narrow judgment of their times to the judgment of history, is 
the consciousness of being at one with God, and the absolute 
assurance that though they themselves may fail their cause must 
prevail. It was the sublime mission of Jesus to teach and to 
live this truth with a power beyond all others, and to base on a 
self-negation that was absolute a self-affirmation that knew no 
bounds. And it has been the character of those who accepted 
his teaching to show, in times of persecution and of universal 
fear, the same denial of the narrow self and the same assertion 
of the self that had been made one with the will of God. 
Secure in the sense of unity with God, with a God who is 
love, no combination of tragic circumstances without, no sense 
of unworthiness and wickedness within, could bring despair. 

The idealisation of nature follows; so does the idealisa- 
tion of all the confused mystery of man’s wayward history. 
There is nought that can finally resist, none who can condemn; 
for there is nothing that can sunder the unity that comes from 
the love which is the love of man to God, the love of God to | 
man, the love of God to God in man,—* not tribulation, nor 
distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, 
nor sword.” The self-affirmation of those who believe the 
idealistic faith of Jesus, and who make it the rule of their 
lives, is as boundless as that of Jesus himself, and its founda- 
tions are as secure. 


HENRY JONES. 


THE RATIONALITY OF THE 
INCARNATION. 


THe Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, B.D., 
Presbyterian Church, Dolgelly. 


TuHE idea of a Divine incarnation obviously depends for its 
significance on the idea of God which underlies it. Accord- 
ing as one’s idea of God is pantheistic, polytheistic, or theistic, 
one’s idea of an incarnation of God will assume a correspond- 
ing aspect. At present, however, attention will be confined 
to the Christian idea of incarnation, which claims to be con- 
sistent with, and based upon, the theistic idea of God. Is 
the Christian idea of incarnation rational? It is noteworthy 
that the special objections to this idea proceed not from with- 
out, but from within, the domain of theism. The non-theist 
is concerned with the campaign more against theism itself 
than against any of the superstructures built upon it. More- 
over, it may even be plausibly contended that some antitheistic 
theories lend themselves more easily than theism to the erection 
of superstructures like the one now under discussion. To 
vindicate the Christian idea of incarnation, then, is to justify 
the transition from theism to Christianity. Hence it is to 
the theist that the appeal must be made. ‘To those who 
dispute the rationality of theism itself, the argument can 
appeal only indirectly. Thus the question, Is the incarnation 
rational ? resolves itself into another: Is the Christian idea of 
incarnation consistent with the theistic idea of God ¢ 


There are those who would at once dispose of the inquiry 
107 
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by saying: “The idea is unintelligible, therefore it is 
irrational.” But “unintelligible” is both a relative and an 
ambiguous term. It is relative: that is to say, its significance 
varies with the range of the particular intellect concerned. 
Thus a proposition may be unintelligible to A but intelligible 
to B; or, again, it may be unintelligible to human beings, but 
intelligible to finite intellects of a higher order; or, lastly, it 
may be unintelligible to a finite, but intelligible to an infinite, 
Intelligence. I shall assume, however, that when the Chris- 
tian idea of incarnation is asserted to be unintelligible, the 
meaning intended to be conveyed is that it is unintelligible 
to the human intellect. Whether or in what sense the asser- 
tion, so understood, holds good, I shall presently inquire. 
But the point just now is that the rationality of an idea is 
not to be tested by its intelligibility to a finite being. The 
relative cannot thus be made the criterion of the absolute. 
For “rational” is an absolute, and not, like “intelligible,” a 
relative, term. An idea ‘may be intelligible to A and unin- 
telligible to B; but it cannot be rational to A and irrational 
to B. When a proposition is asserted to be irrational, the 
meaning is that it is contrary, not to A’s reason or B’s reason, 
or to human reason in general, but to Reason itself, to absolute 
Reason—or, as every theist would say, to the Divine Reason. 
This is the proper use of the words “reason” and “rational,” 
unless they are attended by some qualifying epithet. Unfor- 
tunately, this use is not always observed. Thus the well- 
known distinction between propositions supra rationem and 
propositions contra rationem, however valid substantially, is 
not in these terms happily expressed. No proposition can be 
supra rationem in the sense in which some propositions are 
contra rationem: for contra rationem means contrary to 
absolute reason, while supra rationem simply means above 
human (or, at the utmost, finite) reason. 

But “unintelligible,” besides being a relative, is also an 
ambiguous term. It may mean either “wholly unintelligible” 
or “not wholly intelligible.” In which, then, of these two 
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senses is the assertion, that the Christian idea of incarnation is 
unintelligible to the human intellect, to be understood? If in 
the former sense, the assertion is untrue; if in the latter, the 
assertion is indeed true, but irrelevant and even pointless. 
Assuredly the Christian idea of incarnation is not wholly 
unintelligible, like colour to a person born blind, or a book to 
a person who cannot read. In fact, no idea whatever can 
possibly be, in this sense, unintelligible. A ‘meaningless 
idea” is a contradiction in terms. An idea, to be an idea, 
must, at the very lowest, mean something to its possessor. 
And certainly the idea now under discussion has for its 
upholders not only a definiteness, but also a vast wealth, of 
content. But even to those who pronounce it irrational, it 
must have some meaning: for to pronounce it irrational is to 
dogmatise about it, and one cannot dogmatise about that 
which is wholly unintelligible. On the other hand, it is the 
merest truism to say that the Christian idea of incarnation 
cannot be, to a finite being, wholly intelligible. For this is a 
defect—if defect it should be called—which this idea shares 
with every other idea, conceived or conceivable. Ifa God-Man 
is a mystery, so also is a “flower in the crannied wall.” Not 
that the two are mysteries of the same order—far from it; 
but the lower has this in common with the higher, that it can 
be fully understood only by an infinite Intelligence. “We 
know in part” is and must remain the last pronouncement of 
the finite intellect, be the object of knowledge what it may. 
And inasmuch as the gulf between any finite intellect, or any 
number of finite intellects, and an infinite Intelligence must 
itself be infinite, inasmuch, further, as the complete understand- 
ing of any single object involves the complete understanding 
of every other object,—it follows that the (to human beings) 
undiscovered portion of the content of any given idea must for 
ever remain infinitely vaster than the discovered portion. If, 
then, intelligibility to a finite intellect is made the test of the 
rationality of an idea, one of two conclusions seems inevitable : 
either that every idea is rational because every idea is partly 
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intelligible, or that no idea is rational because no idea is 
wholly intelligible. Or rather, to speak more accurately, 
every idea would thus appear to be partly rational and partly 
irrational, but infinitely more irrational than rational. This, 
if well founded, would unquestionably have been a serious 
indictment. Even then, however, its censure would have 
fallen, not exclusively on ideas which are distinctive of 
Christianity or of theology, but on all sorts of ideas whatsoever, 
conceived or conceivable by man. 

Moreover, as we cannot dogmatise about the unknown, 
it is obviously an unwarrantable procedure to charge an idea 
with irrationality on the ground of its alleged unintelligibility. 
Such a charge, if it is to be made good, must be founded, not 
on what is unknown, but on what is known. Only when the 
meaning of an idea has to some extent been grasped, and 
discovered to involve some absurdity, can a charge of irration- 
ality against that idea be regarded as established. If, then, 
the Christian idea of incarnation is to be thus branded, it is 
entirely irrelevant to refer to the limitless mysteries which the 
idea admittedly involves. The question is, Does this idea in 
the non-mysterious portion of its content—the portion which 
is intelligible and actually understood—present some feature 
which contradicts the fundamental principles of reason ? 

Such a feature some claim to find in the very essence of 
the idea—the union, in one and the same Person, of finiteness 
and infinity. That the Infinite may indeed hold converse with 
the finite, may even enter into an alliance with it, the theist 
will not necessarily—perhaps cannot consistently—deny. But 
that One Who is infinite may also be finite—that the fulness of 
Deity may stand enclosed within the ring of humanity—these 
are propositions which many theists, in the interests even of 
theism itself, reject as absurd. And truly, if the question is to 
be approached from the standpoint of the finite, the rejection 
is amply justifiable. The Christian idea of incarnation must at 
once be pronounced irrational if its rationality is to depend on 
the answers to such questions as these: Can the finite expand 
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itself sufficiently to contain, and develop itself sufficiently to 
produce, the Infinite? Can a human person attain Divine 
perfection? Can the stream rise, not only higher, but infinitely 
higher than its fountain? These questions can be answered 
only negatively; nor would any Christian theologian dream of 
answering them otherwise. But the rationality of the incarna- 
tion is not thereby affected. For Christian theology approaches 
the question from the standpoint, not of the finite and of man, 
but of the Infinite and of God. It is of the very essence of 
the Christian idea that the incarnation is accomplished by a 
Divine act. It is the work of God. From the beginning the 
teaching of the Christian Church has been, that the God-Man 
is not a growth out of the original tree of humanity, but a 
branch grafted upon it: not a human person who has taken to 
himself the nature of God, but a Divine Person Who has 
taken to Himself the nature of man. Hence the question is, 
not whether the finite can contain the Infinite, but whether 
the Infinite can contain the finite; not whether man can 
ascend to the level of Deity, but whether God can condescend 
to the level of humanity; not what is possible or impossible 
to man, but what is possible or impossible to God. 

But, it may be urged, that which is logically absurd is 
indeed impossible even to God. If it is intrinsically impossible 
that one and the same Person should unite in Himself infinity 
and finiteness, Deity and humanity, the impossibility remains 
whether the initiative in the union be ascribed to the Divine 
coefficient or to the human. It matters not on which of its 
two sides the antithesis of finiteness and infinity is approached 
if, after all, the antithesis itself is final and absolute. But is it 
so? The facts of experience seem to indicate the contrary. 
The combination of infinity with finiteness, so far from being 
logically absurd and practically impossible, is precisely what 
we encounter on all hands. Matter, force, time, space, all 
supply instances of the union of finite quantity with infinite 
divisibility. I do not for a moment adduce this union of 
finiteness and infinity in, for instance, a particle of dust as a 
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phenomenon parallel, or even analogous, to their union in the 
God-Man of Christian theology. The particle of dust is 
brought forward to establish merely this one point—that the 
antithesis of finiteness and infinity is not so absolute as to pre- 
clude the possibility of their meeting in one and the same 
object. But with the absoluteness of this antithesis there 
vanishes also the initial objection to the Christian idea of 
incarnation. There is, then, no prima facie case against the 
rationality of this idea; and it may safely be presumed that 
no such case can possibly be made out. 

This, indeed, is not to say much. It leaves the rationality 
or irrationality of the idea still an open question. Nevertheless 
it is an important step gained. It sets the Christian theologian 
free to adduce other and more positive considerations which 
tend to show that the idea is not only not demonstrably 
irrational, but eminently rational. 

These considerations may be summed up in one: the 
affinity—amounting in some degree to homogeneity—which 
exists between the nature of God and that of man. This 
affinity Scripture asserts when it teaches that man was made 
in the image of God. This does not mean that Divinity and 
humanity are identical—that God is a magnified man and 
man a miniature God. But it does mean that the nature of 
God and the nature of man have something in common which 
is fundamental to both. Inasmuch, however, as the question 
now under discussion is one of rationality, we must inquire 
whether the testimony of Scripture on this point—the affinity 
of the two natures—stands confirmed by reason. If man is, 
indeed, made in the image of God, it follows that man represents, 
or at least belongs to, the very highest order of created beings. 
But, it may be asked, what rational ground is there for sup- 
posing this to be the case? On the contrary, is it not essentially 
irrational to regard man as representing the utmost limit of 
God’s creative capacity? Could not the Almighty create— 
nay, is it not highly probable that He has created—beings 
whose superiority to man far transcends man’s own superiority 
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to the lowest of the lower animals? In the face even of such 
questions, however, the Christian theologian need not hesitate 
to ascribe finality to man. Human nature exhibits one 
unmistakable note of finality which at once raises that nature 
to a place in the highest possible rank of created existences. 
I refer to man’s susceptibility to moral distinctions. No 
antithesis can be more absolute than that of right and wrong ; 
and since man is a being to whom this antithesis appeals, he 
has the prerogative of making for himself the all-important 
choice between absolute good and absolute evil. Upon beings 
lower than man this prerogative has not been conferred ; upon 
created beings higher than man, if such there be, no higher 
prerogative can be conferred. Inasmuch, then, as man, on the 
moral side of his nature, has thus the privilege of living and 
moving in the sphere of the absolute, the assertion that he is 
made in the image of God is, on rational grounds, amply 
justified. This being so, the hypothesis, that in one and the 
same object Divinity and humanity should be united, so far 
from being intrinsically incredible, assumes a decided aspect of 
rationality. 

But, it may be objected, the Christian idea of incarnation 
involves much more than the affinity of the two natures, with 
their consequent union in one and the same object. It involves 
the further position, that He in Whom the union has been 
accomplished is—whatever else He may be—a definite indivi- 
dual member of the human family. This, that Christ is an 
individual Man among individual men, Christian theology 
not only admits but emphasises. In this respect the doctrine 
of His supernatural birth makes no difference. Whether He 
was born out of the human family or born into it, it is admitted 
on all hands that He now belongs to it: and belongs to it, 
not as a pale, abstract generalisation, but as a Unit among 
units. Now it may be plausibly contended that, while human 
nature as such is eminently qualified to be the vehicle of a 
Divine incarnation, no individual member of the human race 
is qualified so to serve: that human nature is so ey 
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has such a vast wealth of content, that it cannot exhaust its 
fulness in one exemplar: and that, consequently, the only 
rational form which the idea of an incarnation can assume is 
that which specifies, not a single individual, but the entire 
human family, as the object in which Divinity and humanity 
are united. Incarnation in the One versus incarnation in the 
many—such is the issue into which our discussion now 
resolves itself. 

Obviously, the initial argument against the idea of a Divine 
incarnation in general,—the argument founded upon the 
alleged absoluteness of the antithesis of finiteness and infinity, 
—if valid at all, is valid equally whether the incarnation be 
regarded as accomplished in the One or in the many. That 
the finite can never, by any process of self-multiplication, 
reach the infinite is the merest commonplace. The human 
family can never, even if its increase is to continue throughout 
eternity, become infinite in number. It will always, at any 
given point however remote, consist of a limited number of 
units. If, then, the idea of an incarnation in the One is 
to be pronounced absurd, the absurdity is neither removed 
nor lessened by substituting, for the One, millions of millions. 
Besides, even if an infinitely numerous human family had been 
a consummation capable of being actually realised, how could 
an aggregate of finite beings, infinite only in their number, 
possibly be a fit vehicle for an incarnation of God? Similar 
considerations apply to the argument, already indicated, which 
at first sight seems specially directed against the idea of an 
incarnation in the One. A little reflection will make it evident 
that this argument also, if valid at all,—this proviso, in both 
cases, should be borne in mind,—tells equally against the idea 
of an incarnation in the many. For if human nature, on 
account of its many-sidedness, cannot exhibit the totality of 
its content in one exemplar, the mere multiplication of 
exemplars does not remove this difficulty; unless, indeed, 
they could be multiplied infinitely—which, once more be it 
observed, is impossible. 
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But the idea of an incarnation in the many has, moreover, 
special difficulties of its own. God is One: how then can He 
become incarnate in a plurality of existences? He is indi- 
visible: how then can an aggregate of units represent Him ? 
He is self-consistent: how then can He find embodiment in 
so miscellaneous a compound of all sorts of irreconcilable 
antagonisms as the entire human race? He is holy: how then 
can a community, conspicuous by the constant presence and 
frequent predominance within it of moral evil, constitute an 
incarnation of Him? He is absolutely, completely, univers- 
ally perfect: how then can He be represented by that which, 
at best, is only endlessly progressive? For though it be 
conceded that moral perfection in the negative sense—the per- 
fection of absolute sinlessness—is attainable by the creature, 
yet such perfection evidently leaves room for unlimited growth 
in holiness on its positive side. If, then, there is an incarna- 
tion at all, it must be an incarnation, not in the many, but 
in the One. And even if the idea of an incarnation in the 
many had been logically admissible, such a phenomenon 
would have been, after all, practically useless. It is im- 
possible to imagine any function which it could have been 
designed to serve. An incarnation of God, if it is to have any 
practical value, must be at any rate, for instance, a revelation 
of Him. But an incarnation in the many could not possibly 
constitute such a revelation; not only because the revelation 
would always remain incomplete, but also because there would 
be none to profit by it. The individual human being might 
well ask in despair, How can I, who am but an insignificant 
link in the stupendous chain of the human race, place myself 
in a position to survey the entire chain—even if the whole of 
it had already made its appearance? A revelation in the One 
is something tangible, which may be grasped and apprehended ; 
a revelation in the many turns out to be, strictly speaking, 
no revelation at all. 


RICHARD MORRIS. 


A DIVINE INCARNATION. 


Srr OLIVER LODGE. 


A ¥rew years ago I wrote an introduction to Seeley’s Ecce 
Homo, in Dent’s “Everyman’s Library,” from which I will 
quote the initial paragraph; for it will serve as a prelude to 
this short article, which is written as a contribution to the 
present discussion on the subject of the relation subsisting 
between the manhood of Jesus and the Godhead of Christ. 


«The nature of man can be regarded from many points of 
view, and upon it much has been written, without being in 
any way exhaustive. It is probably true that all subdivision 
and classification is ultimately only a concession to finite 
intelligence, but one of the simplest modes of dealing with 
human nature is to think of it as divided into two regions— 
the region of the soul with its continuity of transcendental 
existence, and the region of the body with its physical and 
terrestrial ancestry. Likewise concerning the nature of 
Christ, volumes have been written, and the same kind . of 
simplifying treatment has been found useful there also; it 
can be regarded from the eternal and Divine point of view, 
being thought of as the Logos which existed before all worlds, 
and as such can be worked into an elaborate idealistic philosophy, 
with weighty and beneficent results; or it can be considered 
from the human point of view, and dealt with as belonging 
to a being born upon this planet, subject to the difficulties 
attendant upon partial knowledge and growing powers, and 
living a life as troubled and as strenuous as any other of the 
sons of men. 

“That something of this latter treatment is necessary for 
the comprehension of ordinary humanity is obvious to a person 
of any lucidity who contemplates the development of a 
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human being from earliest infancy. Writers of all ages have _ 
emphasised one or other of these aspects in the life of Jesus 


ie and they are both conspicuous in the New Testament 
itself.” 


What is the meaning of Incarnation? Surely the mani- 
festation in time and place of something previously existing— 
the display in bodily form, for a limited period, of some portion 
of an eternal spiritual essence. 

Existence itself is ilimitable and perennial, but its mani- 
festations are local and temporary. Nor is the whole of a 
spiritual existence ever manifested,—only that which the 
material employed can be made to subserve. It is so even 
with the creations of an artist ; they exhibit in material form 
a pre-existent idea, and they do so imperfectly. A symphony 
does not express the whole conception of the composer. A 
poet catches glimpses of glories which elude his verse. 

So also the idea of an oak tree, with its various phases, its 
ancestry, its future potentialities, is far larger than any actual 
manifestation, whether in winter or in summer. A “ flower in 
a crannied wall” is an incarnation which is in intimate touch 
with the whole universe. And shall not the spirit of a man 
be larger and greater than that which animates his body and 
enters his consciousness ? 

It is customary with a certain not perfectly orthodox 
school of psychology to speak of the non-incarnate and 
supplementary portion of a human being as his “ subliminal 
self,” the portion which is beyond or beneath or above the 
threshold of his ordinary consciousness. I do not say that 
“self” is the right term; “self” may best designate, the 
conscious and individualised portion only, and not the hypo- 
thetical whole. But it is to the thing, rather than to the 
term used to denote it, that I direct attention, to a larger 
and dominant entity, belonging to us in some sense, or rather 
to which we belong, which is still behind the veil so far as 
planetary existence is concerned —the self which has not entered 
into the region of present consciousness,—an accumulation of 
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powers and insight, of which the ordinary uninspired man is 
unaware, but to which the genius has moments of access. 

The existence of this larger and permanent self, of which 
what we ordinarily know as our selves is but a fragment,—not 
anything divine, but greater than humanity—is the working 
hypothesis to which facts have driven psychological experi- 
mentalists. And it is in harmony with the intuitions of seers, 
from Plato to Wordsworth,—ay, and including Tennyson 
also; for does he not speak of life here as lasting 

«Till that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home” ? 

Given this hypothesis as a working clue, the episodes of 
birth and of death present no fundamental difficulty. With- 
out it—with the necessity of supposing that the soul originated 
a few years back, especially if it does not cease a few years 
hence—the difficulties are insuperable. In default of the idea 
of permanent existence and temporary incarnation, a sudden 
origin at some given moment has to be assumed—a moment 
which it is impossible rationally to specify—instead of the 
gradual age-long process of evolution. 

Let us make the hypothesis and proceed. 

Kach of us is greater than we know. We have our roots 
in an infinite past, not only in the bodies of our ancestors, but 
in the region of mind or spirit as well; we claim a transcen- 
dental existence, some part of which began to assume a 
temporary and local habitation at conception, and so gradually 
entered more and more fully into relation with matter, as the 
organism developed into fitness for it and harmony with it. 
No sudden entrance into flesh need be supposed, nor need 
the exit be sudden. Gradual bodily decadence, as the soul 
gradually begins to resume its immaterial existence, is the 
normal and healthy condition. ‘Terrestrial life remains an 
episode of surpassing interest and importance, but is not 
begun and ended by anything of the nature of creation and 
destruction, merely by organisation and disorganisation ; it is 
an episode of individualisation through bodily growth and 
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experience; it is the attainment of personality of a definite 
kind by association with matter, with reminiscences of bodily 
life and activity never thenceforth to be effaced. 

This is the experience through which every son of man 
must pass. It is this which transmutes any spirit into a human 
being. It is the process by which any spirit must enter into 
relation and sympathy and corporate union with humanity. 

Christianity tells us that a Divine Spirit—-that the Deity 
himself, indeed—went through this process in order to make 
himself known to man, and also in order fully to realise the 
conditions and limitations of the free beings which, through 
evolution, had gradually been permitted to exist. It teaches 
us that, among all the lofty Spirits which ever became incarnate 
on the earth, one supremely Divine Spirit entered our flesh 
and walked on the planet for a time, was born, loved, suffered, 
and died, even as one of us. 

And this individualised and human aspect of the eternally 
Divine Spirit we know as Jesus of Nazareth, a man like our- 
selves, save that the glory of that lofty Spirit shone through 
the fleshly covering and preserved it from the load of sin which 
follows from inadequate knowledge, imperfect insight, animal 
ancestry, and an alien will. His Spirit, as St Paul says, 
already “helpeth our infirmity,” and displays the first-fruits 
of its activity in the adoption—the redemption of our body ; 
thus making atonement between grades of existence, and 
raising the whole man, from the animal kingdom, up towards 
the Divine. 

Through the incarnate Jesus we were made aware of the 
existence and reality of some Divine attributes which, being 
too simple for our imagination, were otherwise beyond us. By 
that means, too, he attained personal comprehension of human 
conditions and temptations, and became our accessible and 
intimate friend. Through that manifestation we beheld his 
glory—the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. 

And the lofty Spirit thus partially revealed to us, the Being 
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which existed before all worlds, the Logos which was with the 
Father from all eternity, and without whom nothing exists— 
this infinite and omnipresent Being, we speak of as the Eternal 
Christ. His influence is in the hearts of men, his Spirit will 
more and more rule the world; and at his second coming—at 
the infusion of his Spirit, not again vivifying the body of a 
Galilean peasant, but dominating and inspiring the whole 
human race—all nations of the earth will be blessed. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY AND THE 
CHRIST OF RELIGION. 


THe Rev. Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


CHRISTIANITY begins with “the Christ.” It takes its rise in 
a Christology. That is the vital point to apprehend. 

For Christianity has not begun as a religion until it 
(1) exists in the form of a new power of life, and (2) has 
made a claim to universality. And neither of these is 
included within the four corners of the historical career of 
Jesus. Not until after His death had He ceased to be bound 
within His racial limitations; nor had He the authority to 
liberate this new life. So He Himself always declared, «I 
am not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
That was the world within which he should circumscribe His 
mission on earth. ‘“ Wait until ye shall be endued with power 
from on high.” That is the ultimate prophecy in which the 
Gospel story is closed. 

Nothing, then, had happened, during His life here, that 
would account for these new conditions. While He was 
alive, the Kingdom had not come: “the Holy Ghost,” in 
the decisive words of the Fourth Gospel, “did not yet exist” 
in our experience. Nothing had yet happened that could 
account for the rise of the Christian faith. 

As a fact, the faith which had been roused by the career 
lay impotent, broken, despairing, in the dust, on the day when 
the career reached its tragic close. That faith had been 


ardent and sincere ; but it mixed up true and false ideals ; it had 
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never really understood what was going forward. Even on the 
last night it showed a total incapacity to grasp the Master's 
meaning. And now that the blow had come, it had gone 
utterly to pieces. It had lost all confidence. It had nothing 
in it which could survive the catastrophe. There was no base 
on which to rear a religion. There was no inspiration in which 
to proclaim a Gospel. The Cross had staggered the disciples. 
They had no hope left in their cause. The shattered life of 
the Lord only rose into significance in the light of their faith 
in the Resurrection. 

Christianity, then, found its originating impulse outside 
the limits of the Gospel story. Its faith was focussed on a 
spot beyond death. It existed to declare a fact which had 
its seat in Heaven. The fact upon which it built was ex- 
pressed for it under the terms of Christ’s exaltation to the 
right hand of God. It is from that high Throne that He 
discharges this Power, the Holy Spirit, which men could 
see and hear. Without that Power there was no Gospel. 
For without that Power there could be no deliverance for 
man out of his moral impotence. The manifestation and 
confession of this impotence had been the sole supreme result 
of the preaching of the Baptist. Man could do nothing until 
he was baptized by the Fire of the Spirit. Until the Fire fell 
upon him and transfigured him, he was still arrested where 
the Baptist left him. And nothing that Jesus said or did, 
while He moved about among men doing good, set free the 
energising Fire. 

Pentecost is the actual birthday of the Christian religion, 
and Pentecost involved all that is contained in the familiar 
rhythms of the Pauline Christology: “ Know ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into His death? Therefore we are buried with Him by 
baptism unto death, that like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life.” ‘If we be dead with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with Him: for in that He died, He 
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died unto sin once: but in that He liveth, He liveth unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

That is said, no doubt, in the full freedom of acquired and 
deliberate articulation. Not at once could it have been so 
vividly and decisively expressed. But the mystery which the 
terms cover was not something reached later in the day, on 
reflection, by the conscious working of the Apostle’s dialectic. 
On the contrary, it was the fundamental corner-stone on which 
the entire existence of the original Faith depended. Without 
it, there was nothing for apostles to preach, or for men to 
believe. It is impossible to impute it to the theological 
position taken up by St Paul, for not only is it clear from 
the manner with which he introduces it that he is handling 
matter absolutely familiar and habitual to every conceivable 
believer, but it simply asserts or reiterates the immediate 
and primal signification of the baptismal rite. And without 
baptism there was no Christ. The good news lay just in 
this—that in the death of the Christ all men had died to 
their old sinful impotence; and that in His resurrection to 
life all had risen in the power of that new life which He 
sent down upon them from His Throne of glory. At the 
very door, therefore, of the Church, this was the statement to 
be encountered. No man could enter in, except through this 
door. For baptism was simply the dramatic rehearsal of this 
one vital fact. No one could be baptized without understand- 
ing that He had died into Christ’s death, and had come up out 
of the water possessed of the risen and glorified life. This, and 
this alone, constitutes the salvation offered him. Unless this 
was assumed and accepted, baptism was unmeaning, and 
“the assembly of the First-born ” could not account for itself. 
The Church of Christ could never have come into being on 
any less developed creed than this. 

It is important to recall this, and with some reiteration, 
because, of course, it disposes entirely of the imagination 
always haunting us, that, somehow, the Gospel Story by itself 
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will adequately explain the origin of Christianity; so that by 
reading and teaching the Synoptic story of the life of Jesus on 
earth we have got to the heart of all that really matters, and 
have given to children the vital substance of the Faith. 

In reality, the origin of Christianity is to be found at a 
period after the life had closed; and the substance of the faith 
had not yet been touched, except symptomatically, propheti- 
cally, allusively, under the limits set for the Synoptic writers. 

The heart and core of the Creed lay in this absolute 
identification of the believer with the Being of Christ, so that 
“he lived in Christ.” His ‘life was hid with Christ in God.” 
He had no other life but that which Christ lived in him. 
Christ had died, and in that death he too, the believer, was 
dead. Christ was alive at God’s right hand, and now he who 
believed in Him lived by the force of that Spirit of His by 
which they had been re-born. These terms are familiar as 
household words, to everyone who has been baptized. St 
Paul refers to them as to truisms which have long been the 
commonplace of the Christian’s life. “Know ye not?” he 
cries. ‘Of course” (he implies) “you know it. If you do 
not know that, you have not begun to know Christ. But you 
do know it; and, therefore, you know that ‘You are not in 
the flesh but in the Spirit.’” He may be throwing the truth | 
into his own words, with a force and clearness all his own; 
but he is obviously and certainly appealing to the common, 
undeniable, intimate facts of their daily experience. Everyone 
is aware of what he means. No one can dispute the obligations 
that he enforces. 

The historical incidents, then, of the career of Jesus have 
already received their full mystical transfiguration as factors 
of universal significance and of everlasting validity, from the 
first moment that we encounter Christianity in existence at all. 
Its primal presentation of itself as an object for faith was in 
the form of the assertion: “In Christ’s death all died; in 
Christ’s exaltation all are made alive.” 

Christianity began, then, as Christology. 
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But now comes the extraordinary thing. The body of 
believers, which had completely assimilated the mystical 
assumptions on which St Paul lays such emphatic stress, turned 
its attention back upon the historical career of its Master and — 
Lord, and produced and adopted three specially sanctioned 
records of what had actually taken place. 

We need not enter on the vexed question as to how they 
were produced, or where, or when, or by whom. It is enough 
for our present purpose that their production, in their present 
form, most certainly followed long after the Christological 
interpretation of the Life lived had assumed its full Pauline 
articulation. It is perfectly obvious that the ground-verities 
of the great Epistles form the unquestioned deposit of faith 
of which the Church rests absolutely assured. We can 
see how the Apostle counts on it as invariably accepted, so 
that he may, by appeal to it, all the more confidently work up 
towards his own more controversial position. He is obviously 
anxious, in view of the difficult matter which he has in hand, to 
exhibit his entire conformity with the grounds familiar to every- 
one who bears the name of Christ. The whole Church, then, 
assumes the death of Jesus Christ to be the one sacrificial act in 
which ithe story of entire humanity receives its interpretation, 
its justification, and its consummation. In it the mystery pre- 
determined from Creation is made manifest. On the Cross is 
displayed the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
It is absolutely certain that this is how the believer regards it. 

And yet, in the full light of this tremendous Creed, they 
produce out of the heart of the believing body the Synoptic 
record. ‘The very same people, that is, who hold the Christo- 
logical faith, put together and accept the record, that we have 
in our hands, of the historical Jesus. In this record they 
allow no sign to appear of this, their mystical Creed. They 
never permit it to intrude upon the facts, or to offer itself to 
the attention of the reader.’ 


1 I owe much of this to Richmond’s The Gospel in the Epistles. I would 
specially invite attention to his Preface. 
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Criticism, of course, can detect a few phrases that have 
been coloured by after-experiences. But the very minuteness 
and subtlety of these slight transformations only serve to make 
more amazing the entire omission from the story of the deep 
truths in the consciousness of which both its writers and its 
readers live. 

Not a word, yet, to tell of the life in Christ. Not a 
word to report the actual experience of the new life in 
the Spirit. The mystery now revealed, of the admission 
of the Gentiles, is wholly reserved. It is suggested in the 
last. parables, but only prophetically. It will follow the 
rejection of the final offer. When the holders of the vine- 
yard have, at last, slain even the heir himself, the vineyard 
will be taken from them and given unto others. But, as 
things now stand, during the life the offer is still beg made 
to the men of the Old Covenant. It is Jerusalem on which 
the heart of the Son of Man is set. He has no other goal for 
His efforts. He would father its children. He is sent but 
to the lost sheep of Israel. Not even into the villages of the 
Samaritans are His preachers to enter. His own life is lived 
strictly on Jewish lines: within the limitations of the law; 
in attendance upon the feasts; in careful accord with all the 
social traditions of the Covenanted People. Obviously, there 
had been nothing in their daily intimacy with Him to prepare 
the disciples nearest His mind and heart for the break with 
the manner of living prescribed by the Mosaic Law, which so 
quickly became for them the burning question of the hour. 

Never did the Church of Christ pass through a more 
terrific crisis than that which wrenched it out of its ancient 
habits, divinely sanctioned, and flung it out to take any social 
shape which Gentilism might require of it. We know how 
the violence of that crisis shook it to its very foundation ; how 
fierce was the heat of the furnace through which St Paul forced 
it to pass. Yet not one touch of the scorching flames leaves 
its mark on the actual Gospel story. It goes on as if no such 
crisis had ever occurred. Just one note in St Mark invites 
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passing attention to it. But, otherwise, the story, as told, 
bears no traces of the tremendous conflict. Instead, it is 
left in a form in which it must inevitably have told on the 
wrong side; or, at least, lent itself readily and forcibly to 
hostile use. For those who claimed authoritative permanence 
for the Mosaic Law might well appeal to the Master’s example 
on earth. He had most certainly conformed, Himself. He 
had never for an instant adopted Gentile uses. He had 
obviously not prepared His disciples for abandoning the ancient 
customs, since they could quote nothing of His to justify it, 
and were themselves as perplexed and startled as anyone at 
the revolution asked of them. Still, in spite of the risk of 
damaging their own cause, they stuck to the facts; they told 
the old story just as it had been enacted; they left it shut up 
in its racial limitations, in its national type. They were not 
afraid to report words that might easily make trouble, such as: 
“‘Think not that I have come to destroy the law. Verily I 
say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, until all be fulfilled. 
Whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, or 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven.” The man who wrote this, and the Church which 
adopted it, had, nevertheless, long ago accepted the Pauline 
dialectics. They were dead to the Law by the very act by 
which they were alive to Christ. Yet this did not affect their 
report, as they looked back to the old days. 

Take, again, their intellectual situation. At the time in 
which they wrote out this story of Jesus, they were faced night 
and day by invading Hellenism. Gnostic theosophies were 
struggling to absorb them. Speculative idealism was hard at 
work on their Christ in His mystical character, as the consum- 
mation of creation and the ideal of humanity. Yet not a 
breath of this urgent influence passes across the scene of the 
Life. Not a word, not a syllable, is even remotely tinged 
by Gentile thought. These speculations, now so enthralling 
and so difficult and so perilous, are not permitted to appear 
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for one instant on the horizon within which the Master works 
out His career. Is not this noteworthy? Is not this amazing ? 

Look, again, at the careful record of the death-scene. The 
author of the Third Gospel is now certified by criticism to be 
the man whom we always thought that he was. And St Luke 
most assuredly had drunk in the entire Christology of his 
great patient. For him, the Cross meant that “Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us.” “For what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh. Whom God hath set forth to be a justifica- 
tion through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past. If we have been planted 
together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of His resurrection; knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with Him; that the body of sin may be destroyed.” 
So he certainly held, in express and conscious terms; yet, 
for all that, he can take the entire story, from end to end of 
its long agony, as a simple historical incident in the career of 
Jesus, without the remotest hint that it means to him so much 
more. No one who did not know could guess that the eternal 
issues of the world’s redemption were shut within that terrible 
time. Yet the writer certainly believed it; and his readers as | 
certainly felt it. For them, and for him, there was no hint of 
variance or of conflict between the Eternal Christ who offered 
the sacrifice to God, and the Jesus of Nazareth who was done 
to death by wicked men. On the contrary, it was faith in 
the Christ that lent its breathless significance to every tiny 
detail in the facts of the human tragedy. Because they 
believed in Him as Christ, the Son of God, therefore they found 
a priceless value in the narration of each accident that befell 
the Son of Man. 

Now, it is this fusion of the double interests that constitutes 
our riddle. We want to understand why, far from the adora- 
tion of the Christ wiping out their interest in the racial limi- 
tations of the life of Jesus, it should have intensified for them 
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the necessity of recalling it exactly as it had happened, with 
all its inner meaning veiled, with its main spiritual significance 
still postponed and unrealised. 

Do we feel as if the two conceptions are in hopeless 
collision, as Mr Roberts, in his article, vehemently argues ? 
Then that only shows how far we must be from understanding 
the mind of those who wrote and read our Synoptic Gospels. 
To stop short in this apparent collision is, simply, to confess that 
we can find no answer to the riddle that we are set to solve. 
For the riddle is—Why did those who wrote those Gospels 
not feel the collision which afflicts us? They passed smoothly 
from one conception to the other. They looked for the Christ 
in the Jesus, and found what they looked for. They saw 
nothing inadequate in the bare narration of the facts of a 
limited human life and death. For them, those facts, as facts, 
without stretching them, without forcing them, constituted the 
mystical deed by which humanity in Christ won its eternal 
propitiation and glory. The identity for them was absolutely 
complete. We know this through the manner in which these 
Gospels came into existence. ‘They were written in order to 
satisfy the needs of those who believed in the Christ; and, as 
is proved by the event, they did, as a fact, give the desired 
satisfaction. The later the date at which they were written, 
the more convincing is this argument. 

What, then, was the reason of this harmony, of this satis- 
faction? Why did this plain Synoptic story of Jesus meet 
precisely the needs of the believers in the Christ ? 

Well, perhaps we do not sufficiently remember that almost 
the first perilous pressure that fell upon the faith came from 
the over-spiritualising tendencies of the Docete. The Church 
found itself quickly an object of passionate interest to swarms of 
Hellenistic Idealists, Oriental Theosophists, Gnostic Spiritual- 
ists. These all fastened on the Christ as the possible solution 
of intellectual dilemmas, as the speculative centre to their 
cosmogonies. They approached Him from the side of the 
speculative reason, looking for primal ideas and first aon © 
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Now, from the side of reason, facts are but the symbols of 
ideas—the phenomenal and temporary illustration of principles. 
Reason pushes them aside, in order to pass through to the 
intellectual reality which they suggest and veil and disguise. 
Facts drop off, as the husks. They belong to the external, 
material presentation, which is but an unreal appearance. 
To all such inquirers, the Christ, or the Word, the Idea, was 
everything; Jesus was but the transitory medium through 
which the truth was conveyed. “The Christ” can never have 
actually died. His appearance in the flesh was but an 
illusion. | 

Do we fancy that it was left to us, in our day, to feel the 
force of this antithesis, or to invent the distinction between 
the idea and the form in which the idea historically took shape ? 
It was this very perplexity with which the Church of the 
first century was challenged almost from its birth. It is to 
be found at work already in the early epistles of St Paul. 
And it was in recoil under this challenge that the Church 
understood the emphasis with which the great teacher, whom 
it believed to be the Apostle St John, insisted that the test of 
all true faith lay in believing that Jesus Christ had come “in 
the flesh.” 

“In the flesh”: that was the cardinal verity. And why 
was it so crucial? Why did it signalise a radical difference 
between them and the Gnostics? Because they had come to 
the ‘Truth, not along Hellenistic, but Hebraistic, lines; and 
that means that they approached God from the point of view 
of the will, not of the reason. They looked for God to 
manifest Himself, not in ideas, but in acts. God was revealed 
by what He did. Through His actions, they might read His 
mind, they might interpret His character. But the knowledge 
so gained was given, not to solve any speculative problem, 
not to satisfy intellectual curiosity, but simply in order to 
establish a practical relationship, to bring God and man 
together in moral alliance, to knit them into a living friendship. 
It was given, not for its scientific interest, but in order to 
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evoke gratitude, trust, confidence, love. God had a will 
towards man. He had a purpose for man to fulfil. On man’s 
behalf, this will had come into play; this purpose had been 
achieved in act. God had put out power in man’s behalf. He 
had brought to pass a great act of deliverance. This is the 
mystery now disclosed. This is the revelation. 

And, if so, then facts are everything. They are not 
symbols of an idea, which can be dropped when once the 
idea is apprehended. They are the real material in which the 
thing was done. They are the actual embodiment of the 
will. ‘The will only comes to itself in and by the acts in 
which it is realised. The love of God is only to be known 
and felt in the sacrifices that it has actually once for all made. 
These are its pledges, its proofs, its sacraments, itself. Love 
is what it does. So God’s love for man is inseparably 
identified with the fact that He sent His Son to die for man. 
By believing in that fact, you believe in the Eternal Love. 
You cannot really believe in the Eternal Love, except by 
believing that it actually valued your life at that cost. Every 
impulse that leads you to trust and adore the Divine Will, 
heightens the worth and intensifies the significance of the 
facts through which the Will has found expression. 

These were the presuppositions which underlay all Hebrew 
thought ; and on these the Church fell back, under the chal- 
lenge of Docetism, in her effort to recapture and to preserve 
the memories of the previous and preparatory career which, 
_ perhaps, for a time seemed to the believers themselves to be 
-swallowed up in the absorbing revelation of the glory which 
had followed it. 

Under the influence of this Hebraistic mood and mind, it 
fastened on the reality of the earthly manifestations through 
the flesh. It was in and through the flesh that Jesus won, 
asserted, verified, and revealed His right to be the Christ, and 
His claim to rise and reign. Those days in the flesh had now 
received their true valuation. Far from having lost import- 
ance, they had immeasurably gained it. For in them the deed 
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was done by which humanity was re-created. If the re- 
creation is to be real, then the facts and acts by which it 
was achieved were real. 

How little the eye-witnesses had seen at the time what 
was going forward! “They understood none of these things ; 
and the thing was hid from them.” That was the wonder 
of it. That was the note that rang through their recollection. 
Therefore they delight, now, in going back to the old facts 
just as they were when they understood none of them. They 
show Jesus rigidly circumscribed within local, narrow limits, 
living as a Jew would live, occupied with a Jew’s questions, 
held within Jewish associations and horizons, bounded by a 
Jew’s experiences. He talks as Jews talk. He speaks as with 
the knowledge that any Jew might possess. He refers to 
diseases in the Jews’ manner. He moves within the circle of 
Jewish hopes and feelings. The whole Gentile outlook is 
shut off from Him, except it be through some Roman cen- 
turion who astonishes Him by his faith, or through some Syro- 
Phoenician woman who forces her way in upon Him. Now, 
as they write the record, that Jewish life had passed entirely 
into the far past, these Jewish questions had ceased to have 
a meaning, the hidden Gentilism was their very breath and 
being. Yet Jesus, the Jew, under those Jewish limitations, 
was, then and there, in the act of winning His authority to be 
the whole world’s Christ. That is what made these old 
incidents so vital, so fascinating. Back, therefore, to the facts, 
as facts, the writers turned the believers’ eyes. 

I have been speaking hitherto only of the Synoptists ; but 
I should like to note here that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel is prompted by motives identical with theirs. “He, 
too, has for his main note, “back to the fact; back to the 
narrow, circumscribed facts; back to old local, Jewish con- 
ditions, Jewish problems, Jewish debates, in the days when 
we understood so little of what was meant.” True, this 
author opens with a deliberate rehearsal of the full Creed— 
just such a Creed as the Synoptic writers assumed without 
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expressing. But this Creed only drives him back, with 
a keener interest, on to the facts in which it had, once for 
all, embodied itself; and though he may, again and again, 
introduce the comments of a later experience and of a fuller 
knowledge, yet he distinctly professes how little of this they 
knew at the time. Only when He had risen did they remember. 
Even that famous ride into Jerusalem recalled no memory 
of Zechariah at the time. They did not see it all until long 
afterwards. And, still, he loves to remember things just as 
they were when this meaning was hidden from them. He 
has a positive delight in historical facts, for their own sake. 
How has this ever been doubted? Who can possibly read 
the seventh and eighth and ninth chapters of the Fourth 
Gospel without recognising the temper of a man to whom 
incidents and details appeal instinctively, just because they 
are what they are? Otherwise, what conceivable interest 
could he have in unearthing and relating all the long-forgotten 
ebb and flow of local Messianic expectations, which had swayed 
a mixed crowd in the streets of Jerusalem so long ago? The 
subtle variations of the expectations had ceased to have any 
present significance, or even any meaning, for those to whom 
he wrote. They belonged to a provincial life which had been 
swept off the face of the earth. To his environing Gentile 
hearers they were sheer, dead antiquarianism. Yet, to the 
writer, they had been an experience, and that was enough. 
They were part of the fact, of the actual story, and were in- 
_ valuable for that reason only. Not a scrap of the mere 
- accidental incidents of the blind man’s healing can he afford to 
let go. It is so profoundly interesting to him, just because 
that is the way it all happened, in the old, old days when no 
one understood. How real it was! How intensely human! 
How actual! How positive! That is what made it so 
precious to him. It was as vivid to him as the very scene in 
which he told it, with his Greek hearers clustered round him, 
That is exactly what happened when Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh. He had seen him since, so he thought, as the Exalted 
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Christ, with eyes as a flaming fire, and a sword going from his 
mouth, and a voice like the sound of many waters, when he 
had fallen at his feet as one dead. Yet this vision had only 
deepened the devotion with which he clung to the exact and 
precise details of those other days, when he had eaten and 
drunk with Jesus, and lain on His bosom at supper. He is the 
Word: He is the Christ; but He is known to be these just 
because He came in flesh and blood, and was touched, and 
seen, and handled, and watched, and known as Jesus, the 
Word made flesh, in whose flesh they behold, slowly and with 
discipline, the light as of the Only-begotten from the Father. 

This was the mind, then, of the Gospel writers. 

And if we complain of the narrow outlook to which this 
Jesus, born under the law, was of necessity confined ; if we are 
staggered by His limitation to a Jew’s science and a Jew’s 
psychology ; then again the Hebrew’s distinctive mode of 
thought may come to our rescue. From the point of view of 
Hellenistic intellectualism, this limitation may seem deplor- 
able; but regarded as an exhibition of the will to redeem, and 
of the purpose of Divine Love, every such limitation is a new 
proof of the thoroughness with which the purpose was achieved ; 
of the reality with which love made its sacrifice ; of the com- 
plete and unshrinking identification of God’s life with man; 
of the intense and masterful effort by which God laid Himself 
actually alongside our story and inside our experience, and 
was found in the very fashion of a man, just as man is, just 
as his history has made him to be, just as the historical facts 
require. ‘The more complete the humiliation, the more divine 
is the sacrifice. The narrower the limitations accepted, the 
more limitless the love that accepts. The Christ shirked 
nothing of that which is ours. “When Thou tookest upon 
Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” 
Only by being utterly ours, our very own, under our historic 
conditions, as Jesus, son of Mary, was He empowered to 
become, not one man among many, but the only Man who 
has ever been wholly man ; the only Man who has ever carried 
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manhood up into its own fulness of consummation; the only 
Man who has made manifest all that man can ever be; the 
only Man who has summed up in Himself the secret of 
that Sonship which is the impulse under which humanity 
for ever moves forward, and the final goal towards which 
its hope is set. 

His reality as Jesus in the flesh is the measure of His 


capacity to be the Christ. 
H. S. HOLLAND. 


ONE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
Tue Rev. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 


I rrust I may say without offence what I take to be pro- 
foundly true and germane to the question, that this separation 
of the Jesus of History from the Christ of Religion all springs 
from the original sin of Protestantism, the separation of those 
two in one flesh, Christ and His Church. To treat our Saviour 
as an antiquity, to ignore the Church, His living presentation 
and complement (pleroma), is to start any inquiry as to His 
position in the world at the wrong end. It is quitting a full 
table to feed on scraps. ‘There is more to be known about 
Jesus of Nazareth by studying His word as preached and His 
life as lived in the Church of to-day than by searching the 
records of primitive Christianity. You do not understand 
what you find there unless you know how it is continually 
being fulfilled all around you still. “Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and to-day, yea, and for ever.” The Christ of 
Religion is the Jesus of History continued in His Church. 
To know what manner of man He was, certainly we must 
read the Gospel records—read and meditate and contemplate, 
as seeing the events spiritually happening before our eyes ; but 
we must likewise study the lives of His saints and be familiar 
with good Christian men; for such as in character and ethos 
they were and are, so was He at Nazareth and in Jerusalem. 
He is the cause of their being what they are: now the first 
step in investigating the cause of any phenomenon is accurately 


to discern the phenomenon itself. The stranger to Christ 
136 
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reproduced in His Church is sure to misread the written 
history of Jesus. 

No blame attaches to the Rev. R. Roberts for not knowing 
what, I presume, has never come in his way—the spirit and 
belief of Catholics and the theology of the Catholic Church. 
Yet, however inculpable this ignorance, his argument suffers 
by it. He assumes, for instance, as a thing quite certain, that 
there never was such a thing as diabolical possession. There 
are Catholic priests who could assure him that they have met 
with it in their own experience by unmistakable signs. The 
Church still ordains exorcists; and occasionally, with caution 
and by permission of the bishop of the diocese, the possessed 
are solemnly exorcised. Then for miracles the uniformity of 
nature is not denied by Catholic theologians there where alone 
science is conversant with it, that is, in the action of brute 
agents: the Church, however, asserts that there are agents 
above the brute, as is the will of man, and even above the 
human, as are the angels and God. A miracle is merely the 
intervention of a Higher Power: now there is no law of nature 
that there shall be no Higher Powers, nor again that, being 
such, they shall never intervene. Whether they do or do not 
intervene cannot be determined a priori. It remains to be 
proved by wide observation, and by the setting aside of every 
instance alleged to the contrary, that nothing ever happens 
anywhere but what can be accounted for by the action of 
brute agencies or of the will of man. Critics expunge miracles 
from the life of the Jesus of History, not in virtue of any such 
scientific induction, for the induction is not yet complete, 
and it is proverbially hard to prove a negative, but by 
arbitrary assumption. We call upon those critics to toe the 
line of their own scientific canon. It is not proved, I say, 
that the Jesus of History was no wonder-worker. Records, 
admitted to be fairly contemporary, allege that He was. 
There is no inconsiderable body of testimony to the effect 
that miracles have not ceased in His Church. They mark 
Him and His. I have heard of faith-healing and spiritual- 
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istic manifestations, but that subject is too large for this 
paper. 

Mr Roberts will not allow us to explain our Lord’s appar- 
ent ignorance by the doctrine of Kenosis. But then he has 
not grasped the Catholic conception of Kenosis. ‘The term 
in the mouth of a Catholic theologian does not mean that 
our Lord as man, in His mortal life, really was ignorant, 
fallible, weak, defenceless; on the contrary, He had ever at 
His command all the wisdom and power of God, “more than 
twelve legions of angels,” to call upon as He wished. It does 
not touch so much His inner consciousness as His outward 
behaviour... When there was question of making display of 
Himself before mankind, ordinarily He would not. Kenosis 
in Him was the avoidance of everything showy, except on rare 
occasions, ¢.g. the Transfiguration. It was the maintenance 
of an habitual incognito, so far as outward mien went. It was 
the keeping back of treasures of wisdom which He was not 
there and then prepared to lay out before the vulgar gaze, the 
terms of His mission to men not so requiring. Mr Roberts 
thinks that if our Saviour had known anything of Greek phil- 
osophy He must have brought it out. He never showed the 
faintest trace of acquaintance with the lore of Plato and 
Socrates. Therefore he was no philosopher, and, being no | 
philosopher, could not have been God. Such is the destruc- 
tive syllogism proceeding from our Lord’s silence—a silence 
which Catholics take for reticence, while opponents will have 
it to mean ignorance. Science, however, is always mistrustful 
of that a priori conditional “must have.” The like syllogism 
was made in the closing scene of our Saviour’s own lifetime: 
“If thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross.” He 
must have come down from the cross, had He been able. He 
did not come down: the consequence is clear. To make that 


‘ True, by Kenosis He surrendered Himself to suffering and agony, but 
not to helplessness. Any moment He could have flung suffering far from Him, 
and that was what He was sorely tempted to do in the Garden. But ignorance 
is helplessness. 
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syllogism valid, however, it should have been shown that the 
only possible explanation of His not coming down was His 
inability. So now it should be evinced that the only possible 
explanation of the Prophet of Nazareth showing not the least 
tincture of Greek culture was His profound ignorance of 
everything that had taken place in Greece. But Catholic 
theologians have another explanation, which is that also of St 
Paul (Phil. 1. 6, 7, 8; cf. Col. ii. 8). 

What I have to say on the main issue comes to this :— 

1. The Jesus of History claimed to be the Christ. By 
“the Christ ” I mean the Christ of Religion. 

2. His claim was admitted in His lifetime. 

3. His ignominious death, which seemed to have extin- 
guished His claim, has validated and confirmed it all 
the world over, and throughout all ages even from 
the first. Regnavit a ligno. 

4. He has done the work of Christ. 

5. He is sole claimant. If He be not the Christ, then 
there is no Christ. 


§§ 1, 2. At the outset of the argument it is necessary to 
define my controversial position in reference to the books of 
the New Testament. Never have documents been attacked 
with greater subtlety and vehemence: at the end of forty 
years’ fighting they have emerged in the main victorious; 
their essential value has been proved as it never had been 
proved before. No doubt there are men who think otherwise. 
It is always possible to deny the remote, and to clinch your 
denial with some plausibility. You may have succeeded in 
having “won your way into the irrefutable beyond belief,” as 
Thucydides would have said. But there you may be left, and 
are better left, out of action. Greek grammar rules have ere 
now been substantiated by excising “clerical errors to the 
contrary” from the manuscripts of Plato and Thucydides. 
«This will never do,” “Mark can’t have written that,” “any- 
how it didn’t happen,”—is that science or self-will ¢ 
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At His trial before Caiaphas, Jesus, as St Mark reports, 
met the High Priest’s question, “Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed?” by saying distinctly “I am.” The High 
Priest rent his garments, and cried blasphemy. But it would 
not have been blasphemy had the Prisoner signified merely 
such divine sonship as belonged to every member of the chosen 
race, “who are Israelites, whose is the adoption” (Rom. 
ix. 4). He meant much more, and the Court understood Him 
to mean much more. He threatened “coming with the 
clouds of heaven.” Now the cloud, to Jewish notions, was 
everywhere the emblem of divine glory. The Synoptic 
account of the trial entirely tallies with what we read in the 
Fourth Gospel: “ We have a law, and by that law he ought to 
die, because he made himself the Son of God.” He claimed 
divine honours, not there and then indeed, but saying that 
they should be paid to Him hereafter for what He was even 
then. In the long account of the Last Judgment in the pages 
of the three Synoptics, Jesus appears as the King, the Judge 
of all the earth, which was the recognised function of Jehovah. 
In the Sermon on the Mount He adds clauses of His own 
(* But I say to you,” etc.) to the law of the Most High. None 
of the prophets durst have done that. 

It will be said: “’'The position of the Christ of Religion 
grew and was magnified in the course of ages.” It did not 
take ages to grow: it was ample and majestic at the end of 
the first century, in the lifetime of some who had lived with 
Him. The pages of St John and St Paul proclaim at least 
that much. But grow as the position might, it could not 
grow beyond making a God of Jesus; and that Jesus did 
Himself for Himself, and His followers accepted His 
Divinity. That may be argued even from the Synoptics, 
though of course it is most apparent in the pages of the 
Fourth Gospel. This is not the place to discuss the Fourth 
Gospel. I will content myself with saying that it is all of a 
piece with the other three. It fits in with them, it completes 
them, it is their proper pleroma. If the Synoptics are the 
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cape, the Fourth Gospel is the hood; and cape and hood 
together fit exactly one Person. 

One word about the tenderness which the Christ of 
Religion is conceived to display towards man, certainly not 
without awakening a response in the hearts of those who 
believe in Him. Will it be argued that this is a fruit of 
medieevalism, that the Jesus of History did not make much of 
His followers, or stand for much in their affections? Hardly, 
if we are to believe the sixth, tenth, thirteenth and fifteenth 
chapters of St John. But that is Fourth Gospel. Anyhow, 
it is not medieval. Then there is the Johannine passage in 
St Matthew (xi. 25-30), excised, I believe, by some critics 
as savouring too much of John. But what of St Paul, “ Who 
shall separate us,” etc. ? (Rom. xi. 35). St Paul certainly did 
not live with Jesus on earth, yet he comes sufficiently close 
for us to argue that, in respect of the passionate loyalty which 
He evoked, the Christ of Religion, as soon as He appears, is 
the exact replica of the Jesus of History. The Beloved 
Disciple, who leant on His Master’s breast, felt no otherwise 
towards Him that did St Paul. 


§ 3. The ignominy of the Crucifixion was dispelled by faith 
in the Resurrection. Easter Sunday proclaimed the Good 
Friday defeat a great triumph. On no point are they who 
dissolve Jesus (1 John iv. 8, according to Vulgate and “ ancient 
authorities” in margin of R.V.) into an historical personage 
and an object of faith, more clamorous than in proclaiming 
that the Resurrection does not belong to history. The 
historical evidence, they will have it, is not clear enough to 
carry credence for an event so unparalleled in experience. Let 
us have apparitions, ghostly appearances, by all means, but no 
reanimation of the corpse, no coming forth alive from the 
sepulchre, no escape from the corruption of death. This 
allegation, all must admit, is made in the teeth of existing 
documents, which expressly set aside the notion of the ghost 
walking while the body was decomposing in the tomb (Luke 
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xxiv. 87-39; Acts ii. 31). Likewise in the teeth of this fact, 
that, sufficient or insufficient, the evidence satisfied those to 
whom it was immediately addressed and who were on the spot 
to verify it. It satisfied the Apostles, and in the mouth of the 
Apostles it satisfied the whole world. When doubts were 
thrown, it was not on the resurrection of Jesus, but on our 
resurrection after Him (1 Cor. xv. 12; 2 Tim. 1. 17, 18); and 
His resurrection, undenied, served St Paul as the argument of 
ours. The resurrection of their Master, most unlikely-looking 
of all facts, was placed by the Apostles in the van and front of 
all their teaching (Acts i. 22; il. 32; iv. 33; xiii. 30, 31; 
xvii. 31). What their gospel was at Athens, that it was all 
the world over: “Jesus and the resurrection ” (Acts xvii. 18). 
And the world received that gospel. Now if the word had 
been carried first to Celts and Scythians, and they had come 
over, and the rest of the world after them, it would have been 
readily argued that the belief in the Resurrection was fostered 
in a nidus of credulity, or in what Plato called “a slough of 
barbarism,” and only when it had grown great there did it by 
its mere greatness, and the enthusiasm which a great move- 
ment begets, prevail with the rest of mankind. But it was 
not.so. The Apostles carried the doctrine of the Resurrection 
straight into the most incredulous provinces of the Roman 
Empire, straight into Greater Greece (Asia Minor) and Greece 
proper. “Why not try Egypt first?” we might have 
suggested to St Paul. “In that mummy-preserving land 
there is some tradition of the dead living again; but the 
Platonic philosophy, as you know, entertains a theoretical 
hatred of the body, and takes it to be the reward of the best 
soul to be rid of so cumbersome a companion once and for 
ever.’ Besides, the Greek is the greatest sceptic born: 
Hellenism in all ages you will find to be a solvent to faith.” 


‘ It must be confessed that this objection was pretty well got over by St 
Paul’s presentation of “a spiritual body” (1 Cor. xv. 44). There was also one 
side of the Greek character to which the doctrine of resurrection did strongly 
appeal: that was their admiration of youthful beauty, and regret for its speedy 
decay, on which Euripides has a suggestive choral ode, Hercules Furens, 637 seq. 
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Nevertheless, at Ephesus and Corinth the resurrection of Jesus 
was believed. The saying of A‘schylus, the universal ex- 
perience of mankind, “ Of man once dead no resurrection,” ' 
was for this one case set aside, and the very exception 
proved the Risen One unique in origin. The Greek was 
master of the best science of his age, to say nothing of his 
philosophy and mental acumen, not yet surpassed. Science 
has made great progress since, but it has added nothing to the 
certainty expressed by Job, that though there be hope for a 
dry root if you water it, a man once dead rises not again, and 
his place shall know him no more. That has not grown more 
certain with the march of ages. Job was as sure of it as any 
M.D. of the University of London. 

It says much for evidence if it has convinced keen critical 
contemporaries in spite of every unlikelihood. But—a point 
that I have not seen dwelt upon before—in the Gospels and 
Acts we do not possess one tenth of the evidence that carried 
conviction to Dionysius on the Areopagus and to Apollos at 
Ephesus. We are still beset with the old Protestant Article, 
that everything worth a Christian’s knowing was put down in 
black and white once for all in the pages of the New Testament. 
Peter and John and Paul were not Bible-readers: they did 
not carry a book about and read extracts: they preached of 
their own “that which we have seen with our eyes and our 
hands have handled concerning the Word of life.” How many 
questions we should have put to them concerning the appear- 
ances of the Risen Jesus! The like questions were put to 
them at Jerusalem and Antioch, at Philippi and Corinth. 
Their answers were not all written down: “the world itself 
would not contain the books that should be written” for that 
purpose. Their hearers took their living word ; their disciples 
and successors repeated it by word of mouth, and so through 
all generations the glad tidings have travelled as a “word 
living and effectual”: they have not dried up into parchments ; 
they are something over and above the Codex Sinaiticus. If, 

1 Eumenides, 648. 
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then, the written narratives of the New Testament are difficult 
to harmonise, and leave strange gaps or lacune, there is 
nothing to distress the Catholic believer there. He believes 
in the word of the Gospel: he is thankful to find that word 
so abundant and satisfactory as it actually is; but still more 
does he believe in the word of the Church, that his Saviour 
rose again the third day from the dead. 

We do not know much of the King Arthur of history, 
but we well know the Arthurian legend. When Modernists 
speak of the Christ of Religion they are, so it appears to me, 
merely using polite and decorous language: what they really 
mean is the Christ of Legend. So we have a legendary and an 
historical Christ; the latter an objective reality, but little 
known; the former looming large and ample in idea, but in 
idea only, a creation of the human mind. It is added, indeed, 
that the idea has been beneficial, has worked well, has been 
fraught with consequences that commend it to the Pragmatist 
—but into Pragmatism we had better not enter. The fact 
of the Resurrection is the key to the whole controversy. 
Once carry the Resurrection over to the side of Fact and 
History, and you have no further difficulty in evincing “that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” and that the distinction 
is illusory which the Modernist draws between Fact and Faith, 
between History and Religion, between Jesus and the Christ. 


§ 4. “ How long dost thou hold us in suspense? If thou 
art the Christ, tell us plainly. The works that I do, these 
bear witness of me” (John x.). They bear witness, that is, 
that the living historical Person of Jesus answers to the idea 
of Christ that was before the Jewish mind. For the Christ of 
Religion, as an ideal, is prior in time to the Jesus of History. 
What that ideal was we gather from the angel’s words 
to His mother: “ He shall reign, and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end”; and to St Joseph: “ He shall save His people 
from their sins.” Say, if you like, that these visions were later 
inventions: that does not touch the argument; the very 
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inventions would serve to show what the Jews expected their 
Christ to be and to do. He was to be King, and He was to 
save from sin. This réle the Jesus of History had before Him ; 
this it was the conscious effort of His life to fulfil. He was 
ever speaking of the Kingdom, and at times let it plainly be 
understood that in the Kingdom which He preached He 
Himself was King (e.g. Luke xix. 12-27); and He died with 
the title of His royalty nailed up over His head. As for His 
saving His people from their sins, we have His frequent saying, 
*«‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” His behaviour to Magdalen, His 
title of “friend of sinners,” His announcement that He was 
to give His “life in redemption for many,” and, if we may 
be allowed one quotation from the Fourth Gospel, His being 
pointed out by the Baptist as the “ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” All these features of the Jesus 
of History are continually being reproduced in the Christ of 
Religion, that is, Christ in His Church. There is continuity 
of one with the other. The Church is His Kingdom, like 
Himself frequently in conflict with the powers of this world, 
persecuted as He was, commanding allegiance, although for 
the most part unsupported by physical force—such a Kingdom 
as was proclaimed from the first to be “not of this world.” 
And in that Kingdom there is exercised that dive power 
in Him committed to man, the power of forgiving sins (Matt. 
ix. 1-8). Inthe Church is realised the Messianic Idea which 
dominated the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


§ 5. There is a hill in Yorkshire, Penyghent, some 2300 
feet high. One morning, from the top of another hill, I saw it 
for about three-quarters of an hour swollen by effects of light 
and clouds to Alpine dimensions. As the day wore on, it 
became itself again, the rocky hump that I well knew, the 
solid reality of Penyghent, an Alp no more. The distinction 
of the Christ of Religion from the Jesus of History is meant 
to indicate a similar superaddition to reality, an idealisation, 


a religious illusion, a fair vision of what never was. a here is 
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a Litany said in the Catholic Church, called the Litany of 
the Holy Name of Jesus, full of rapturous titles and adoring 
love. To reduce Him to whom this Litany is addressed to 
His proper human proportions, that is, 1 suppose, the purpose 
of Mr Roberts’s paper and of many similar writings of the 
Modernist school. 

Well, if this purpose be warrantable and succeed,—as there 
is no other claimant to the title but Jesus of Nazareth,—the 
title of Christ lapses: there is no Christ, no Messiah, and there 
is an end of Christianity and Judaism. To the spirits that 
cry for this war of extermination I would say, “Take your 
counsel slowly, for the issues are great.” 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 


FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT—THEIR 
RELATIONSHIPS IN MODERN THOUGHT:! 


Proressor Dr NATHAN SODERBLOM, 
University of Upsala. 


I. 


*FaTHer, Son, and Spirit”: so runs the formula in which 
Christianity expresses its belief in God. These three words 
imply, do they not, three areas, three circles, one within the 
other, all three perhaps concentric? “The Father” is the 
belief in God, represented in some form or other among all 
peoples at all times. It is the expression for the universal. 
The sphere designated by “the Son” falls, as one of the 
forms of the belief in God, and as the highest revelation 
of this, within the area of the first Article. We pass from 
universal religion to Christianity ; from the outer court into 
the sanctuary. But within the sphere in which Christ is 
known we see a group of men severing themselves from the 
rest, men with a specific religious experience of the forgiveness 
- of sins and eternal life, the work of the Spirit in their hearts. 
This is the true Church within Christianity at large, the real 
believers among the multitude of nominal Christians. ‘They 
represent personal piety and conversion within an everyday 
“‘respectable” belief in God and “respectable” morality. 
“The Spirit,” the work of the Spirit, thus suggests the step 
from the Holy to the Holy of Holies. 

Who will deny that this attitude is more or less the form 


1 Translation revised by the author. 
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assumed by the religious ideas of a large class of believers, not 
only in the past, but also at the present day? It is equally 
characteristic of pietism as of rationalism. By association 
with these movements, historically so closely related to one 
another, it has established itself in the Christian ideas of the 
present day. 

But it is old, old as the foundation of the belief in God on 
a contemplation of nature, old as natural theology in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term. Indeed, it reaches far 
into the past. It may be suspected that the crudest and 
baldest notion of God which we can find among the so-called 
“primitive peoples ” in their ancestral beliefs answers rather the 
theoretical question, ‘‘ Whence come we ?” “ Who hath made 
this?” than the religious question, “ Who can help us?” It 
is evident that we must be extremely cautious in drawing con- 
clusions from now living “ savages,” who have many hundreds 
of human generations behind them, to the original form which 
the belief in God and the spiritual world assumed in the 
human race. And even if we knew in what form it presented 
itself, we cannot too strongly insist that conclusions ought not 
to be drawn from the historical origin to the actual essence of 
the matter, viz. the belief in God. 

When we turn to the culture of historical times, we find 
that the idea of God as the ultimate cause of motion, and as 
a conception dominating and giving meaning to our repre- 
sentation of the world, was conclusively defined in its main 
outlines by Aristotle. But it remained for the Christian 
thinkers and theologians of the Middle Ages to work out and 
complete the theory of the interdependence of our conception 
of the world and our belief in God. 

It was not for naught that Luther bore ill-will to Aristotle. 
For in Luther’s eyes God, outside of Christ, was a consuming 
fire. After passing through great spiritual anguish, he had lost 
all belief in man’s power to reach the true nature of God, or, 
in Luther’s medieval phraseology, “to obtain a gracious God,” 
without Christ. Luther’s idea of God is religious from first 
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to last. God, in his eyes, is not, in the first place, an explana- 
tion of the world, but “that on which the heart implicitly 
relies,” or, as Pehr Eklund has more precisely formulated it, 
“the One, or that which helps to the highest good from the 
deepest evil.” But, for Luther, as for his contemporaries, the 
conception of God himself was self-evident. It must be borne 
in mind that Luther brands unbelief, that is, lack of confidence, 
as the sin of sins, and prays God to preserve him from “ want 
of faith, despair, and other heinous sins and vices.” The 
remarkable thing is that Luther gives sin a religious, or rather 
anti-religious, ground. Its essence is want of confidence in 
God. But expressions like this cannot be properly under- 
stood unless we bear in mind that the conception of God 
was for Luther a matter of self-evidence ; God’s existence he 
did not call in question. That a God exists we all know. 
But do men take up a right attitude towards Him? Do they 
possess a gracious God? Do they know Him in Christ? To 
take the sin of “unbelief” of which he speaks to mean doubt 
of the very existence of God, instead of want of confidence in 
Him, is to miss the essential point—Luther’s religious views. 
But in Luther's view the first article of the Christian faith by 
no means stood solitary. It was indissolubly bound up with 
the others. 

In order to point the contrast with Luther, I shall now 
single out one thinker as a representative of the belief of natural 
religion in God. David Hume writes, at the opening of 
his Natural History of Religion, published in 1757, “The 
- whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author; and no 
rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his belief 
a moment with regard to the primary principles of genuine 
Theism and Religion.” That there exists an all-wise, all-good, 
and all-mighty God is for a thinking man as self-evident as 
that twice two are four. Belief in him is the “fixed point ”— 
there is, properly speaking, no need of the second and third 
Articles—and starting from this “fixed point” we can take up 
an attitude to all possible questions. 
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It is interesting to note how, what was self-evident in the 
religious doctrine of the enlightened men of those times— 
such as God, a rational ordering of the world, and personal 
immortality—has in modern times become a source of diffi- 
culty, while what was rejected as incompatible with God’s 
perfect goodness and wisdom is now accepted with but little 
demur. How can hereditary sin be reconciled with God’s 
justice? Who can be blind to the fact that the morally 
living man counts as personal guilt that which is really an 
outcome of the sins of past generations? Again, every kind 
of substitution—so people thought in those days—is at variance 
with God’s justice. Those who take the modern point of 
view must now assent to the truth, however awkwardly 
formulated in the doctrine of the Church, of a substitution, 
according to which one being can enter by sympathy into the 
moral life of another, and win a blessed participation in his 
moral character and work.., 

Further, we are confronted by the power of evil in the 
world and in human life. ‘The world, the flesh, and the 
devil”—these are ugly words. Surely such things cannot 
exist in God’s world. A few years ago Anne Garborg brought 
together some ghastly facts illustrating the reigning concep- 
tions of the devil. God be thanked that, in Sabatier’s words, 
“ink has been more effective than holy-water against him ”— 
and against the grisly terror which the belief in the devil has 
cast over men’s minds. The belief in the devil would have 
existed anyhow in melancholy or deeply afflicted minds, 
who will ever retain the essence of that belief: a painful 
feeling of the crucial enigma of the power of evil in the 
world. But in those good old times when the devil inspired 
men with terror that feeling was made into a mountain, which 
concealed the sun for whole generations from young and old. 
And yet, can the facile religion of monism or its vaguely out- 
lined conceptions satisfy us in the long-run? Does not reality 
speak to us with too mighty and terrible a voice ? 

The confident assurance of an almighty loving will as the 
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essence of things is, to be sure, a good and blessed belief. It 
is indeed the kernel of the Christian faith. But in our Chris- 
tian communities it is based on something quite other than 
the contemplation of nature and the world. It is utterly alien 
to our modern ideas to take the belief in an all-good and 
almighty regent of the world as something self-evident, and 
to eliminate from reality, or from formulas which are ulti- 
mately founded in real experience, everything that conflicts 
with this belief. 


II. 


It might seem as if the relations between the Articles 
of Faith had in our times been reversed. Apparently the 
three concentric circles will have to change their relative 
positions. 

If there is any form of the conception of God which may 
now be regarded as universal, and as constituting the very 
essence of “religion” in the best sense of the word, it will be 
found in the term “the Spirit,” “the work of the Spirit.” 
There is a twofold justification for starting from this centre. 
In the first place, it is empirical. Experience, not ideas, is 
fundamental. And further, the nearest experience, not occur- 
rences of a remote past, is made the starting-point. Religion 
itself, as a reality and a power in the soul and life of the 
individual and of humanity, no one can deny, whatever he may 
think and assert as to the existence of God. Secondly, a start 
is made, not from nature and the order of the world, but from 
the very region where the idea of God has its main root— 
living religion itself. The work of the Spirit is immediately 
evident. 

Amongst those who adopt an attitude of passive indiffer- 
ence or active criticism towards the Christian belief in God, 
but nevertheless avow their belief in religion, three salient types 
may be distinguished, all of which may be grouped together 
as believers in the work of the Spirit in the heart or in society 
—but, of course, not the Spirit in the restricted meaning of 
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the third Article. The place of honour undoubtedly belongs 
to those who, by a supreme effort, or by letting themselves 
fall back upon the very core of their being, have sounded 
their own moral depths, and found a spiritual reality, a Saviour, 
and a moral standing-ground. I allude to the psychological 
fact in moral life, when, after great struggles, a passive giving 
himself away seems to carry the man down to the very bottom 
of his nature, where fresh power and a new confidence are 
won. Such men believe perhaps that they must and ought to — 
describe the essence of this reality, its relation to human life 
as a whole, still more to nature and the world, as a non liquet. 
But, none the less, it is for the individual soul an experience 
of fundamental and incalculable value. 

If the way of the Spirit conducts that first group into the 
innermost secret chamber of the heart, for the second it opens 
up a vast and boundless expanse of outward vision. I do not 
mean that the spacious expanse which surrounds the second 
group is made up by merely adding together the “solitary 
places” in which the individuals of the first live their inner 
lives — this would be to confuse the distinction between 
the two groups. It is not as though their eyes after closing 
in worship and prayer had then opened to the consciousness 
that here is an abiding dwelling-place of inward life and 
divine existence for all. Rather is it a cosmical state of mind 
than any interior state of deepened personality that I am 
contemplating here. It is life in its wholeness that is wor- 
shipped, that inspires consolation. This may be described 
in general terms as standing under the stars, or, as a definite 
and peculiar state of mind, be defined more precisely as 
follows: ‘it is a feeling of at once being lifted above the 
ordinary world, and of coming into more intimate touch with 
everything around us.” It is, of course, extremely difficult 
to describe this condition exactly, for it verges towards the 
indescribable. It is as if a barrier fell, and we found ourselves 
in a bright under-world, and at the same time were penetrated 
with the assurance that it is this very world which is the true 
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world of reality. It is much the same as what the Americans 
call “cosmic consciousness.” One is ready to add tat 
tvam ast ! 

Most assuredly, a distinction has to be made. Believers in 
the value of life for its own sake must necessarily find a mysticism 
which shuns the world and flies into the arms of the infinite 
utterly unprofitable and visionary. And the exponents of the 
latter view of life must find a worship of existence as conceived 
in the current evolutionary metaphysics, or perhaps in the 
form of an ether endowed with the power of motion and 
thought and moral quality, after the manner of Haeckel and 
Bjornson, to be a conception of life which is crude beyond 
words. In neither case is the view of the world immediately 
“‘ given,” and less so in the former than in the latter case. In 
the former case the working hypotheses or main tendencies of 
science are in some way hypostasised. In the latter case 
inner contemplation carries one beyond the world of sense 
into the airy regions of pure spirit. But both views have this 
much in common, that they are based on the inner experience 
of the individual, an experience to which the term “ religious ” 
may be applied. In the one case, it is worship before the 
shrine of the world in its wholeness ; in the other, an attempt 
is made to shake off the chains which bind one to earth by 
cultivating the mystical consciousness of the Spirit, of the 
peace, freedom, and supernatural sense of power which 
“recollection ” and inner contemplation carry with them. 

If the two groups which we have just been considering 
are individualistic, in the third of these groups of non-Christian 
believers religious feeling assumes a social character. It is 
based, not on the secret experiences of the individual soul, but 
on the social consciousness. It has found expression in the 
positivists’ cult of humanity, and in an opposite direction, front- 
ing forwards, in the religious dignity of social democracy and 
sacrifice for a future commonwealth of justice and happiness. 
Both are radical in tendency, in spite of their affinities and of 

their origins, the one in Catholic veneration for society and 
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tradition, the other in prophetic eschatology. They will have 
nothing to do with the historically given religion. ‘There is 
a milder form of religious attitude to the spirit of society, 
to the genius of history, to the race. The individual wakes 
up, in his turn, to a consciousness of the spiritual heritage 
which past generations have accumulated and purified. It 
may happen that the horizon expands so suddenly that a 
crisis ensues. Then one of the North American religious 
psychologists will step in and explain the conversion without 
any need of metaphysics. In all stages of culture it has been 
a time-honoured practice that the young are introduced into 
the traditions of the race. The social spirit which dominates 
the East has impressed the peoples of the West. Even if the 
feeling for society and participation in historical development 
does not create any special rites and ceremonies for itself, as 
in the Orient, it can fill the place of religion for certain 
individuals, in the form of an earnest and sincere devotion to 
the spirit of community. 

Thus, whether one merely looks on at existing religion and 
belief in God as a spectator, or ascribes religion to oneself in 
one form or another, the workings of the spirit, the higher 
life which is led in communion with him, and the feeling of 
unity with which this is attended, are the ultimate starting- 
point and the universally characteristic feature of belief. 


For the modern conception of religion which I am here 
endeavouring to focus in spite of its vague or intricate 
contours, Christ the Son designates a smaller area, a circle 
within, one of the many specific forms of spiritual experience 
and religious phenomena in the world, or perhaps a concentric 
circle, which thus lies nearer round the centre. 

The belief in Christ, or the belief through Christ, stands 
out in relief against ordinary religion, as against other 
historical forms of piety. Here I will only observe that many 
religious experiences of modern times are of such a nature that 
they would only, humanly speaking, have taken place within 
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Christianity. They are specifically Christian in their nature, 
though the person or persons who have undergone them are 
perhaps not conscious of their relation to Christ. To be 
convinced of this requires such a profound knowledge of the 
history of religion that we must content ourselves here with 
merely pointing out the fact. But I am prepared at any time 
to support my statement with a series of proofs. 


And what about the Father? It may seem most unreason- 
able to give to the belief in Christ, the second Article, a wider 
sphere than to the belief in the Father, the first Article. But 
this is not foreign to modern lines of thought. It is some ten 
years ago since a remarkable religious personality, Admiral 
Réveillére, said to me: “There have been periods in my life 
when I have been an atheist. But, had I ventured, I should 
have wished to call myself Christian all the same!” The 
same is true, no doubt, of many in our times. Christ is for 
them the rock of religion and the heart of faith. No other 
name is given. He is the sun in the world of the soul, the 
guide, the Saviour, the Lord—God, as far as God is that on 
which the heart wholly relies. But the Father! Is all this 
bewildering existence essentially the expression of personal 
love? Is it reason, a will of righteousness, in which all has its 
origin and its reality? Is it a living moral that rules all 
things? How preposterous it is that theories should throw 
dust in men’s eyes and make them inhuman. I have never 
met a more palpable instance of this naiveté than the glee 
good radicals show at the theory that there is no God, which, 
according to them, ought to be evident to all. If it were 
really a self-evident matter that there is no God, only simplicity 
and thoughtlessness could avoid seeing that life would become 
more dismal and harder to endure. 

On the other hand, all those of us who have experienced 
any of the difficulties of life, both within and without, have 
at one time or another caught ourselves thinking: How is it 
possible that I, in spite of the difficulties raised by experience 
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and reflection, should be able to believe in an almighty and 
all-good God? Even among those who feel themselves at one 
in heart with the Christian community, the difficulty may 
be so great that, for instance, one of the leading reformed 
preachers in France, Wilfrid Monod, who came from the 
evangelical, not the liberal, camp, declares himself obliged to 
abandon his belief in the almightiness of God. 

How can a belief in Christ be possible without a belief in 
the Father, even in such a modified form ? 

Well, it is brought about by a change of the Gospel. 
That the life and conduct of. Jesus, and his Gethsemane, should 
present themselves as the highest religious and moral facts, 
that his work and personality should be regarded as imbued 
with reparative and propitiatory power, is possible, even 
though a man may not feel himself face to face with a personal 
God, but with an inexorable and irrational concatenation of 
causes, or an impenetrable obscurity. So marvellous is human 
nature, and so deeply rooted the need of religion, that prayer, 
and, in the last resort, Jesus’ prayer, “Thy will be done,” can 
be exercised by an upright heart without belief in a personal 
God. It throws a significant light on the state of belief in 
God among men of the present day that Christ can be 
embraced by earnestly religious hearts without, or anterior to, 
the assurance of a living God coming into being. One may 
be tempted to doubt the divinity of God, but scarcely the 
divinity of Christ. 

A word is necessary as to Christ’s place in modern theology. 
I do not wish to dwell on the one-sided and unsatisfactory, 
weak, sentimental, or hysterical, sometimes would-be brilliant 
descriptions of Jesus which have been produced;! nor on 
the general misconception of the religious function which 
Jesus assigns to himself. Modern theology has been accused 
both of the denial of Christ’s divinity and of Jesus-worship. 


1 “Nituntur Christi personam ipsi capere et quasi gerere: quidquid vero 
paribus in adiunctis ipsi fuissent acturi, id omne in Christum transferunt.” 
Ene. Pascendi dominici gregis. 
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Passing now to the more profound treatment of the Christ 
problem in modern theology, and taking as its most repre- 
sentative exponent W. Herrmann, both these accusations point 
in the same direction, namely, Christ’s inner life, the spiritual 
essence of his personality, which, instead of a metaphysical 
divine nature, becomes in the eyes of this school the divine 
element in Christ, the perfection of the revelation of God, and 
the rock of the Christian faith,—a reality in history which at 
the same time in its essence transcends all history. 

Herrmann’s belief in God is directed to this inner life of 
Christ—which he has almost placed in mystical severance from 
history—in such a way and with such an exclusive insistence 
on the element of religious revelation in the belief in God 
that one must ask oneself what becomes of the conception of 
the eternal divine being, of God as the source and ruler of 
existence? Where is the Father? Herrmann replies: He 
that sees Christ sees the Father. 

Herrmann’s metaphysics seem to me obscure. However, 
if this is Jesus-worship, a sharp distinction must be made 
between the religion which is based on the moral-religious 
personality of Christ, and the sentimental and romantic 
enthusiasm for Jesus which deservedly bears the name Jesus- 
worship. 

Swedenborg, too, made Christ the Alpha and Omega of 
belief in God, but in quite another fashion. He moved him 
up into the place of the metaphysical conception of God. In 
Herrmann the metaphysical idea of God is thrust back behind 
Christ’s inner life. Swedenborg makes Christ the supernatural 
Deity himself. The Father is the Love that is to be found in 
the Son. The Father is thus made an attribute of Christ,namely, 
his love. Strictly speaking, there can be no question of an “I” 
and a “thou” between them. In Gethsemane, Jesus makes 
appeal to his true ego. The success of Swedenborgianism was 
due to a conjunction of causes. The manifestation of spirits, 
or spiritualism, is one attraction ; the rationalistic and moralistic 
criticism of the Church doctrine is another. The symbolical 
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interpretation and the doctrine of correspondences has likewise 
its attraction for certain temperaments at all times. Sweden- 
borg’s eminence as a scientist must also have been a con- 
tributing factor. Now I have irrefragable proofs for the 
assertion that the religious force of Swedenborg’s doctrine, in 
certain cases at any rate, was as follows: Christ is God; to 
seek any God beside him or beyond him—and I might add 
“behind him ”—is paganism. 

It was not, however, these theological tendencies I wished 
particularly to indicate, but to point out the modern conception 
of the spirit, the individual. experiences and the working of the 
spirit in society, as the recognised and fixed starting-point in 
religion, the belief in Christ as a part of it, and the belief in a 
personal God as—not the first, but, if at all—the last step, the 
bold assurance which is not granted to all, or as an element 
which may be dispensed with in religion. 


IIL. 


The characteristic thing about the Christian belief in God 
is that the three are one. Father, Son, and Spirit do not 
designate different areas, but one and the same belief in God. 
No man knoweth the Father but the Son. Granted that 
Jesus meant this as an observation drawn from human 
relationships, he applies it, at any rate, to his divine relation- 
ship. The Spirit is the divine presence in the congregation 
and in the individual. To obtain assurance of God, it is more 
profitable to attend a Welsh revival meeting than to read a 
treatise proving the existence of God. In the Apostolic Creed 
the Christian idea of God does not receive its due. As a fully 
valid expression for Christian experience of God and belief in 
God the Articles leave much to be desired, however venerable 
they may be as the witness of many Christian generations to 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. It is natural that that 
which is the immediate living experience of the congregation 
should receive the best expression. Therefore it is the third 
Article which is most genuinely Christian, the universal 
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communion of saints, forgiveness of sins, resurrection, and 
eternal life. 

The second Article contains in the words “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, crucified, dead and buried, ” a valuable reminder 
that Christianity is a historical religion in a true sense. But 
there is nothing to tell us that this historical element in Christi- 
anity does not consist only in certain events in the outward 
world, but in a holy and perfect personality. It looks as if the 
divine element in history was intrinsically bound up with an 
abnormal physiological origin of the human body which was 
its vessel. The belief in the resurrection of Christ is enunci- 
ated there as a bare fact, but without its religious connection, 
as it is, for instance, expressed in the psalm of faith, “for us 
he overcame death.” 

If we eliminate the purely historical items and the eschato- 
logical reference to the Judgment, the enumeration is such 
that it might hold good of Osiris or Mitra or any other divinity 
of nature-worship, a result which the Panbabylonians actually 
apply to the interpretation of the Gospel. 

Just as it is natural that the third Article of the new life 
in the community, which was a matter of fact immediately 
given, should be the best formulated, so it follows, of course, 
that a little of the sentiment of natural religion and antique 
speculation should find its way into the Articles of Christ and 
the Father. The first Article, as it stands, might hold good of 
any higher creative divinity whatever—Jupiter, or Marduk, or 
Ptah—and it invites us to emancipate our belief in God from 
revelation, and to formulate a so-called natural religion or 
belief in God, whereas in Christianity reliance on God is 
insolubly bound up with the attitude to Christ, and with the 
work of the Spirit in the congregation. What I mean is this, 
that, from a genuinely Christian point of view, modern con- 
ceptions which turn on actual religious experiences and the 
phenomena of moral and social life are not less but more 
promising than if the starting-point were a conception of God 
without true religious character—although I am not blind to 
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the value of such a unified view of life, compared with the 
anarchy or the radical dogmatism which now prevails. But 
this must not prevent us from daring to recognise that we 
have a truer, deeper, surer, more inward way to the Father 
when moral self-discipline and the deepening of the 
personality by prayer has first led a man to inward “ recollec- 
tion,” to a hidden communion with the Spirit, and he is then 
brought to recognise in him the Father of Jesus Christ, than 
if God is a self-evident matter, his relations to which he needs 
only to order in a Christian way. 


IV. 


But what becomes of the objectivity of the belief in God 
if religious experience, and not the contemplation of the 
universe, is made its foundation ? 

Objectivity, in the sense that it is possible to verify from 
something outside oneself, and prove from something 
outside oneself, is nothing at all, because man always 
moves in his own conceptions, and is absolutely limited to 
his personal preconceptions. In natural science the human 
mind co-ordinates the perceptions of sense into a system 
which aspires to, but never attains, necessity in itself. If 
the conception of the world is made into something objective, 
something which possesses an objective reality, this takes 
place only by an act of faith, by an active expression of the 
personality. And when the human mind attacks nature, 
when science works nature for her purposes, it is as obvious 
as possible that the idea which is immediately given, the 
longer science operates, becomes more and more radically 
transformed, till it is almost unrecognisable. The conception 
of nature which science works with in the pursuit of her objects 
cannot possibly have its object and its truth in itself, but is 
conceivable only as a means. On the contrary, science breaks 
up the given world of the senses and the whole conception of 
matter in a way which shows that, if reality is assigned to the 
world of the senses, the credentials of its reality must lie with 
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the subject, or something that is in affinity with the subject, 
that is, the spirit. Truth, objectivity in natural science, then, 
is dependent on the severity of the method, the cleverness of 
the invention, the earnestness and skill which the subject 
displays in his endeavours—not on anything the subject can 
discover by creeping out of his own skin. 

Similarly with history. Out of a chaos of facts, a number 
are selected and arranged into a system, whereby the person- 
ality of the historian, his culture, and his way of judging life 
inevitably reveal themselves. Objectivity cannot be gained 
by any kind of photography of reality, but only in so far as the 
investigator, as the phrase runs, “sinks his whole being in 
reality.” This is really tantamount to saying that he expands 
and deepens himself and his conceptions. Just in proportion as 
he emancipates himself from accidental and subordinate points of 
view, and by the development and discipline of his personality 
becomes imbued with a feeling for what is essential, sets in relief 
whatever tends in the highest degree to promote the life of 
the race, and overcomes the temptations to individual and 
collective selfishness—in this degree will history approach to 
objectivity. The way thither passes through the subject, not 
outside it. Nevertheless it is true in this as in other depart- 
ments of life that the personality gains itself by losing itself— 
the lower self. 

God does not belong to outward experience like nature and 
history, but to inward. But if the assurance of God’s existence 
is to be objective, it must be brought about in the same way 
as that just alluded to, by the deepening of the subject with 
its experience. God must be placed in a relation both to 
nature and history. In my view this is a necessity not only of 
knowledge, but also a need of religion. But it is not in this 
way that the objectivity of the knowledge of God is gained ; 
nor yet by a numerical increase of witnesses, by a consensus 
gentium, but by the personality being directed to what is 
essential, and finding what the belief in God means for its life. 
Objectivity, if it is to be gained at all, cannot be aes by a 
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transition from the inner to the outer, but by the whole human 
life running in clearness, strength, and truth, and rising to the 
consciousness of what the belief in God means for it. An 
objectification of the belief in God comes to pass within 
Christianity for all who become conscious of the work of the 
Spirit, and the dependence of their true, higher life on him. 
The individual within the pale of the Church is born into 
a living tradition. He receives the belief in God. To 
the material of knowledge belongs also that interpretation 
of experience which is given in the culture in which a man is 
born. Circumstances of all, kinds may shake his belief in God, 
or even destroy it. Or else it is retained as an inheritance, till 
peradventure the third Article as personal prayer breaks 
through to assurance, becomes perfect truth :—I possess—in 
the congregation, through Christ—the forgiveness of sins and 
fatherly mercies. 

But “the objectivity of the belief in God” can be taken in 
yet another sense as far as Christianity is concerned. The 
great “men of God” may be thought of as links in a chain of 
historical revelation, as congregating to form a kind of sacred 
history. Their work is at once to give a deeper meaning to 
human life and to proclaim God. In history they form a 
continuous chain, but when we place them in the world of 
personality we must set Christ above them all. Our second 
Article of Faith cannot contain a series of divine prophets and 
revealers such as we meet with in the religious creeds of Mani, 
Muhammed, modern hero-worshippers, and many other forms 
of religious faith. But this by no means signifies that Christ is 
to be isolated. Modern theology, in its reaction against natural 
religion, has placed him on a lofty pedestal in such solitary 
grandeur that the foundation of belief in God has threatened 
to be narrow, though made of hard and pure metal. Histori- 
cally viewed, the line of revelation passes through the biblical 
religions. Ideally viewed, personalities standing aside from 
the line of biblical religion, whose experience of God has 
been more or less analogous to, though perhaps different in 
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historical and conceptual aspect from, that of the biblical 
prophets—I am thinking particularly of Socrates—may be 
counted among those witnesses to the inner life whose 
accumulated testimony forms what may be called “the might 
of objectivity.” 

Further, it must be insisted that the series of witnesses to 
the inner life does not come to an end with the New Testa- 
ment. Nay, rather it may be said to be continually extending. 
Indeed, each of those who, in more or less conscious but 
intrinsic dependence on Christ, win through to knowledge of 
God, to inner freedom, and newness of life, in virtue thereof 
belong to the history of revelation. If we are to speak of the 
“objectivity of the belief in God” in any other meaning than 
that of the truth and realisation of personal conviction, that is, 
if the individual faith is to turn to something objectively given 
to strengthen and purify and deepen itself, it must be in the 
first place to this host of witnesses, and first and foremost to a 
Christ glorified by faith. This is the blessed objectivity of 
Christianity. It feels, experiences, and sees in its midst a 
power which, in itself invisible, is made visible in its revealers 
and its works, and which transcends the spiritual power of 
man. But, all in all, what is this but the inner way, on which 
we find ourselves thrust back once more? To go to those who 
have most richly possessed the knowledge of God, most clearly 
reflected His image, and who have focussed in themselves all 
that is most vital in life, what else is this save seeking a deeper 
inward life? What else is this but reaching an unconditioned 
reality, involving an absolute obligation? Only in this way 
does faith in God become objective, and this is the Christian 
way. 

In its strivings to give a theoretical foundation to faith in 
God, modern thinking in Kant and after Kant has taken 
a long stride forward ; its main tendency has been to base its 
faith on higher forms of life than nature—on the moral life, 
as Kant, or, passing to our own days, on history, as Troeltsch, 
or to culture in all its branches, as Eucken and Norstrém. If 
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we look human culture in the face, so these last two philo- 
sophers point out, it will be found in its various phases to 
point beyond itself to a higher spiritual reality. The estrange- 
ment which ensued, as a result of Kant’s philosophy, between 
the world of science, of necessity, and the world of personality, 
which latter alone can bear testimony to God (as, for instance, 
Ritschl has insisted), is now done away with by this modern 
school, not by letting the world of personality into the pale of 
old-fashioned scientific thought, but by subordinating natural 
science to the consideration of value and personality. The habits 
of thought from the upper story are applied in the lower. In 
this way natural science itself is regarded as a link in the chain 
of human culture, and thus becomes, like culture as a whole, a 
fingerpost to a divine reality. 

But not even for these two modern philosophers is the con- 
ception of culture the true foundation and guarantee of that 
belief. Nay, they seek it,in specifically religious experience, in 
knowledge of God, in the inner experience of the meaning and 
graciousness of the fountain of life, and thus, next to their 
own inner life, in the great personal mystics. That is, the 
third and the second Articles of Faith are the foundation on 
which the first reposes. The three are thus insolubly bound 
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Tue general title of this series of articles, “« Jesus or Christ ?”, 
while admitting a connection, suggests rather a contrast, and 
the article by the Rev. R. Roberts in the H1ppert JourNaL 
for January quite frankly states the plea for a denial of the 
connection in emphasising to the utmost the contrast. This 
article will discuss, from perhaps a more conservative but not, 
it is hoped, less candid or courageous standpoint than most 
of the other writers hold, the general question of the relation 
between faith and fact, religion and history, in order to con- 
firm the common belief of the Christian Churches that Jesus 
is the Christ. It will be generally recognised that this is 
probably the most urgent and important question with which 
the Christian theologian, in seeking to expound and defend 
the Christian faith, is to-day called to deal. The joyous and 
hopeful certainty that has marked many of the noblest and 
most heroic Christian lives in times past is absent from many 
Christian lives to-day. ‘The mere will to believe cannot restore 
that certainty, and the reason must meet its own questions, 
if faith is to be confirmed. How can we make our own the 
apostolic certainty: “I know whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him”? 
1 
Faith is concerned with the ultimate meaning and _ the 


final aim of self and the world. The sensible experience and 
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the natural desires do not satisfy the soul of man. He 
demands and expects a significance and value in existence 
beyond what his eyes see and ears hear, above what meets 
his hunger and thirst. Even in the lower forms of religion 
there is a reaching forth and grasping of the beyond, that 
which is above, the power on which man depends, and that 
which is before, the destiny to which he moves. An idea of 
God for which reality is claimed, and an ideal for man which 
is to be realised, are the essential content of faith. If it be 
objected that the ideal belongs to morality rather than 
religion, it may be answered that morality finds its confir- 
mation in religion, inasmuch as the reality of the idea of 
God gives the assurance that the ideal will be realised. 
“Now faith is the giving substance to (uvrécracis) of things 
hoped for, the proving or test (€\eyxos) of things not seen.” 
Faith makes the invisible manifest, and the ideal actual. On 
the one hand, faith affirms the derivation of the material from 
the spiritual, and its dependence thereon: “By faith we 
understand that the worlds have been framed by the word 
of God, so that what is seen hath not been made out of 
things which do appear.” On the other hand, faith is con- 
fident that duty is not deceptive, and virtue vain: “He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that seek after him.” Faith has an implicit 
cosmology and teleology ; it finds a meaning in, and gives an 
aim to, the world and self. 

With this general description of faith we may take the 
first step in our argument. This faith needs facts. Not only 
must it have evidence that in the force and law and order 
in nature there is manifested intelligent and beneficent will, 
but still more must it be assured that in the apparent con- 
fusions and conflicts of human history there is “a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness.” The believer needs 
the assurance that “all things work together for good to those 
who love God,” and that “his labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” ‘That assurance must be more than a conjecture and 
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an aspiration; a reality must be revealed which guarantees 
that the ideal is realisable; fact must confirm faith. It must 
be admitted that there is much in fact not to confirm but to 
challenge faith. Materialism and pessimism are possible inter- 
pretations of the universe; and there are moods of the soul 
and moments of experience when they do not seem altogether 
irrational and incredible. How shall the idealism and the 
optimism, without which the soul cannot be strong and glad, 
be sustained amid the contradictions of the world ? 

Herrmann seeks to answer this question in his pamphlet, 
Warum bedarf unser Glaube geschichtlicher Thatsachen (What 
need has our faith of historical facts ?). On the one hand, in 
the moral law the eternal is revealed in the temporal, “the 
eternal law of our will takes possession of us” (p. 24). On 
the other hand, we are living in time, and belong to history, 
and thus need to realise eternal law in temporal history. 
“God is for us the power which joins the temporal with the 
eternal, which makes it possible for man, who lives in time, to 
cleave to the eternal law, which turns to him, as the law of his 
own innermost life and willing” (p. 28). We are saved from 
defeat and despair, not by the eternal as such, but by “ God, 
who has control over the temporal and the eternal.” Accord- 
ingly, “in this world there must approach us events which 
give us courage to believe that the providence of God pervades 
the province of our temporal life, and does not allow us to 
perish therein” (p. 29). 

An idealism which sees in nature, though it admits spirit 
as ultimate and final, only physical forces and laws, a uni- 
formity of mechanical necessity, and not of reasonable liberty, 
which allows variation where necessary for higher ends, lacks 
the courage of its own convictions, and does not offer faith 
the assurance it needs that God is in all, through all, and over 
all, that the forces of nature are His exercised will, and the 
laws of nature His expressed mind, and both will and mind 
fulfil the ends of His loving heart. An optimism which sees 
in history only the effort of human wills, the fulfilment of 
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human aims, and not the action of God in and through men, 
perfecting His strength in their weakness, does not go as far 
as its fundamental assumption warrants, and does not make 
faith courageous and confident of victory. What faith needs 
is an idealism and optimism which assumes that nature is at 
God’s sovereign disposal, and history under His supreme 
control, and is therefore prepared to welcome facts which 
neither the course of nature nor the progress of history 
thoroughly explains, but which clearly and fully reveal the 
eternal in the temporal. 

We may with reason doubt whether facts that can be 
explained as no more than natural effects or historical con- 
sequences would convey to the soul the certainty of God in 
nature and history which in its extremity it needs. Because 
an event is supernatural, or miraculous—that is, because it 
cannot be accounted for by our common knowledge of nature 
and history—it is not for, that reason to be rejected, if in it 
God draws near, makes Himself known, and gives Himself to 
man. Without committing ourselves to the affirmation that 
the facts faith needs must be supernatural or miraculous, 
because the challenge to faith comes from nature and history 
as ordinarily known to men, although not a little could be 
said in defence of that position, yet we must maintain that 
faith in God as real and goodness as realisable is so essential 
to man that any facts that confirm faith are credible, even 
although they may not be fully explicable. Given a fact 
which makes the soul sure of God as no other fact has ever 
done, which encourages the soul in its struggle against sin for 
goodness with the certainty that God shares the struggle, and 
will through it lead to victory, which brings the soul into such 
intimacy with God as to make it confident that its interests 
are God’s concern, and it is reasonable to believe that fact, even 
although it has not hitherto even been dreamed of in our 
philosophy of nature or man. Is it incredible that God’s 
truest utterance and best deed for men should transcend all 
His other words and works ? 
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II. 


Even if it be admitted that faith needs facts, it may be 
objected that facts can never so express and give evidence of 
the objects of faith as to convey to it the certainty it needs. 
This was the dominant conception of the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. “ Historical truth, which is accidental in 
its character, can never become the proof of the truths of 
reason, which are necessary” (Lessing). We may meet the 
objection in two ways. First of all, we may insist that history 
is not to be regarded as accidental. In nature and history 
there is a continuous evolution, and this is the revelation of 
reason. While we cannot go all the way with Hegel in his 
absolute idealism, in his assertion that all the real is rational, 
and that, therefore, even sin is to be shown necessary to moral 
development,—yet we may hold with the poet that “through 
the ages an increasing purpose runs,” and that there are events 
of history which are necessarily related to that purpose. It is 
an Absolute Idea that is being evolved in the universe, to 
use the language of philosophy, or it is a Kingdom of God 
that is being realised among men, to use the more adequate 
speech of religion. The truths of reason in abstraction do not 
primarily concern us, but the ends of reason which are being 
concretely realised in the history of man. If there be an all- 
embracing and all-directing purpose, historical truths are not 
accidental, but events have meaning and worth as means to 
this end. The first assumption of this view may be rejected. 

In the second place, our view of reason is changed: it is 
no longer static, but dynamic; reason is not now regarded as 
a permanent system, but as a progressive development. As 
the world becomes more intelligible, the mind becomes more 
intelligent. The categories that the reason employs to express 
reality are becoming more adequate. Reason formerly repre- 
sented the universe as a machine once made and kept going ; 
now it describes it as an, organism in evolution. The truths 
of reason are not thus necessary in a region of thought 
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independent of and transcending the sphere of experience. 
It is in contact with the objective reason in the universe that 
the subjective reason in man develops. Facts of history, as 
disclosing the inner meaning of the world, may and do affect 
that development. It is not reasonable to cut Jesus down 
to the measure of a man, if there be facts in His history which 
make a claim on reason to enlarge its outlook. What is 
reasonable cannot be settled by a priori assumptions; it is 
experience which gives reason the data it must interpret. 
Very often an appeal is made to reason when it is only a 
scientific hypothesis as a philosophical speculation which is 
assumed as one of its necessary truths. This does not mean 
scepticism regarding the capacity and competence of reason . 
to test all the data that may be presented in experience; but 
it is a demand to criticise before applying categories, to make 
sure that reality is not mutilated to force it into a Procrustes 
bed of theory. This eighteenth-century objection need not, 
then, arrest our argument. 

But, apart from this, it may be asked: How can an 
eternal and infinite God, or an absolute ideal, be revealed in 
the facts of history, involving as these must do temporal 
and local limitations? To meet this objection we must be 
very careful how we define the objects of faith. It is not 
God in His infinitude and eternity who is revealed in the 
' facts of history; it is God as related to man, as realising 
a purpose in which man is a fellow-worker with God, as 
offering to man a good which does not exhaust God’s fulness 
of life, but does satisfy the need of the soul. The request 
which the Fourth Gospel assigns to Philip, “‘ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us,” is what faith claims of fact. The 
soul wants to be sure of God as kindred and kind, as in 
gracious fellowship and helpful partnership with man. The 
answer of Christ in the same passage: “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,” indicates that it is in a character 
and consciousness within the range of our historical reality 
that God can thus adequately be revealed. In the dependence 
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and confidence, the communion and obedience of the Son 
under human conditions with human limitations, the revelation 
of the Father which sufficeth for faith has been given. 

It is this filial fellowship and likeness of man to God 
which is the ideal to be realised in man. It was impossible, 
but it was also unnecessary, that quantitatively all the perfec- 
tions of the being of God should be presented in one life as 
the pattern of the life of man, as the promise of what he shall 
yet be. It was enough that the perfection of the Heavenly 
Father as love should be made manifest in the tenderness and 
helpfulness of the Son as the elder brother of the family of 
God, so that the principle of a progressive religion and morality 
should be given—even supreme love to God and equal love to 
self and neighbour. 

We must insist that it is possible in piety and morals to 
distinguish kernel and husk, to discover permanent and 
universal principles in temporary and local precepts and 
practices. Harnack is right against Loisy. Jesus’ religious 
consciousness and moral character were not “ cribb’d, cabin’d, 
and confined” by Jewish heredity and environment. A man 
of religious insight and moral discernment even is not 
incapable of distinguishing what belongs but to the time and 
place in his acts, and what is the principle which always and 
everywhere holds. Had Jesus prescribed a code of morals, a 
ritual of worship, an order of society, then assuredly He would 
have bound His religion with the fetters of the temporary and 
the local; but the Christian Church has truly and rightly 
held that His truth and grace, without any loss of essential 
character, can be most variously adapted to the changing needs 
of the mind and heart of man. God and the soul, man’s sin 
and God’s forgiveness, holiness and blessedness, the things 
about which faith is concerned, may become real in history 
without loss of permanence and universality. 

Without venturing on any speculative metaphysical dis- 
cussion, two considerations may be offered to sustain the 
conviction that God can be in Christ to reveal Himself and 
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raise man to Himself. On the one hand, God as personal, as 
moral perfection, as truth and grace, is the pattern after which 
man has been made. Here there is not contrast, but similarity 
between God and man. God, in this for man His essential 
being, is expressible and communicable in manhood, and even 
the conditions and limitations of humanity may make the 
moral manifestation the more impressive and attractive. That 
He who was without sin was in all points tempted even as we 
are, gives deeper significance and higher value to His character 
as the pattern and the pledge of man’s moral growth. 

On the other hand, the truth on which so much stress is 
laid to-day of God’s immanence in nature and in man implies 
the possibility in God of Kenosis.!. God can limit Himself to 
express and communicate Himself. His personal presence, 
moral character, gracious action can be adequately and directly 
expressed and communicated in a personality, not necessarily 
endowed with omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, 
attributes which express His relation to the totality of 
existence as pervading, sustaining, and directing the universe 
as its Author, Preserver, and Governor. The ends of the 
Divine Incarnation in Christ determine its conditions and 
limits. The fact faith welcomes is not absolute deity, but God 
incarnate. 

III. 

That faith needs fact, and that fact can so present the 
objects as to satisfy the needs of faith, are the two steps in our 
argument that we have so far taken. We have unavoidably 
indicated what our third step must be. It is in the Jesus of 
history alone that there is given the fact that faith needs. 
“In the history of mankind there is one event” which so 
reveals God as makes faith sure that it is not vain, and “that 
is the appearance of Jesus Christ as it is handed down to us in 
the books of the New Testament.” “This is ‘to believe in 
Christ,’ toexperience in the need of lifethat His appearance alone 
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allows us to find the God who allays our inward distress” 
(Herrmann, op. cit., p. 30). In recent years the science of com- 
parative religion has challenged every such exclusive claim for 
Christ, and it is necessary for us to ask ourselves whether any 
other religious teacher can dispute the claim of Jesus of 
history to be the Christ of religion, the personal revelation of 
God and the realisation of the good for man. We found that 
what faith needs is the reality of God, and the ideal for man 
as realisable. Every religion that is at all theistic does offer 
some assurance of the existence of the divine. But the 
development of mankind in thought and life has left many of 
the conceptions of the divine behind; Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Islam cannot offer a conception of God 
that can compare with the revelation of God as Father in 
Christ ; and this revelation is not in word only, but in life. 

What is often ignored when the revelation of God in 
Christ is compared with truths uttered by other religious 
masters of mankind is that Jesus did not simply give the name 
of Father to God, and leave with men a conception of God 
inconsistent with the name. In His own attitude to man, 
which He confidently claimed to be God’s attitude, He gave 
a satisfying content to the name. It was not only love He 
revealed, but love to the unworthy, or the grace which 
forgives, which welcomes to fellowship with God the fallen 
and the outcast. And what is more, He did convince men of 
the divine forgiveness; He did enable men to trust God as 
Father. For He Himself was so certain of God, and His 
~ love, that the certainty became contagious. He so constantly 
and completely lived the life of sonship, that attraction to 
Him resulted in attachment to God. Whether the words fell 
from His lips or not, He did prove Himself to those who 
trusted Him the true and living way to the Father. 

Consistent with this religious consciousness was the moral 
character: fellowship with God was proved in likeness to God. 
It is not necessary to quote the witness which has been borne 
to the moral perfection of Jesus even by those who have not 
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admitted the claims which the Christian Church has put 
forward for her Lord. For with a few exceptions men have 
rejoiced to see in Jesus the beauty, glory, and harmony of the 
realised ideal of humanity. It is true that this tribute of 
admiration, affection, and adoration has not remained un- 
challenged. A few men have believed that a searching 
scrutiny of the Gospel records does bring to light flaws and 
faults; but Christian faith hitherto has maintained that the 
accusation could be candidly and courageously met. The 
writer may freely confess that after an honest, serious inquiry 
he is himself so convinced of,the moral perfection of Jesus, and 
that fact means so much for his faith in Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord, that he has no inclination to restate the argument ; and 
it does not seem to him that any urgent necessity to do this 
now exists.’ 

The moral character and the moral teaching of Jesus need 
not fear comparison with any other religious leader of mankind. 
Without pronouncing Mohamed an impostor—a verdict that 
only prejudice would express—we must admit a want of 
absolute sincerity on his part which places him in striking 
contrast to Jesus. Gautama, with his secret of salvation in 
the renunciation of the desire of life, does not, either in theory 
or in practice, solve the problem of life for a progressive 
civilised society as Jesus does with His offer of divine sonship 
and His call to the imitation of the Father in impartial 
beneficence to others. In Confucius there is poverty of moral 
thought and life in comparison with the wealth that Jesus 
offers in word and deed. As one who has carefully and 
sympathetically studied the records of other religions, the 
writer still feels himself warranted in. affirming the moral 
supremacy of Jesus. 

If the religious consciousness and the moral character of 
Jesus warrant us in regarding Him as the Christ even in the 
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sense somewhat arbitrarily imposed on the word in spite of its 
definite historical associations, that in His person fact meets 
the demands of faith, the conclusion is further confirmed by 
the Christian experience of His mediation. Not only is His 
certainty regarding God’s Fatherhood contagious, and His 
moral perfection reproductive so that those who come into 
contact and communion with Him come to trust God as 
Father and strive to live as God’s children in likeness to Him, 
but Christ Himself becomes to them a living, gracious, mighty 
presence, whose love not only constrains them, but whose 
power also strengthens them, so that in Him they have a 
victory which overcometh the world, and are made more than 
conquerors over their trials and temptations. Of course it is 
open to any man who has not this experience to challenge its 
reality, and to pronounce it an illusion ; and there is no sensible 
evidence or logical demonstration faith can offer to overcome 
his unbelief; but his denial does not shake faith’s certainty. 
If this were a solitary experience, the denial might seem 
reasonable ; but as age after age the experience has been trans- 
mitted, and as from land to land it is being even to-day 
diffused, he who with so great a cloud of witnesses confirming 
his own inner testimony possesses this divine gift, will thank 
God for it, and pray that all, even those who deny its existence, 
may come to share it. 

One consideration more in this connection must be men- 
tioned, although it belongs to the arcana of the Christian life. 
The reality of the mediation of the light, life, and love of God 
in Jesus Christ is most certain to the man who, broken and 
contrite in heart, has sorrowed deeply for his sin, and has been 
fully comforted by the assurance of God’s forgiveness which 
has come to him in the Cross of Jesus. There may be no 
agreement in regard to the theory of the Atonement among 
those who alike share this experience, that the one fact from 
God which is so set over against their sin as to make it “null 
and nought” is the Cross; but they are one in finding in it 
alone the power and wisdom of God unto salvation. 
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IV. 


That faith needs fact, that fact may express the objects 
and so meet the needs of faith ; and that the fact which has 
met the needs of faith is Jesus the Christ—this has been our 
argument. The last statement may be challenged, however, 
in this way. Granted that, if Jesus possessed the moral 
character and the religious consciousness and consequently 
could discharge the mediatorial function assigned to Him, He 
was entitled to be confessed as the Christ, yet literary and 
historical criticism warrants the denial that the fact was as 
faith represents it to have been. It is obvious that a detailed 
critical discussion would be out of place in this essay; but 
the writer may state the reasons why he does not accept any 
such extreme conclusion. In the first place, there is the 
Christian experience as a present reality as certain to himself 
as any fact can be; and this must have an adequate cause. 
The representation of Christ in the New Testament alone 
makes intelligible this Christian experience. The Jesus of 
history which some criticism leaves us with is far too puny a 
cause for so mighty an effect. Not only so, but if Jesus did 
not perfectly reveal the reality of God and perfectly realise 
the ideal of man, and above all did not effectively redeem . 
man from sin to God, then the Christian experience is decep- 
tive, for its present content assumes such a past cause. If 
the faith of the first Christian generation imagined its object, 
invested a wise and good Jewish teacher with a grace and 
glory which in nowise belonged to him, then the faith of the 
Christian of to-day is but the perpetuation of a lie ; but where 
and when did a lie not only so simulate the truth, but produce 
such effects in the life of man? The writer cannot regard as 
anything but self-deception the distinction made by the 
Modernists between historical truth and faith-truth in regard 
to Christ, and the further attempt to regard as ontologically 
truth what is not historically truth. There seems to him to 
be no alternative here between fact and fiction. If Christ as 
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He is for faith is real in the ontological realm, He was corre- 
spondingly real in the historical realm in His earthly life. For 
what He was in history must already have been the promise 
and the potency of what He is now for faith. Christian faith 
in its present certainty of the reality of divine truth and grace 
in Christ offers an antecedent probability that the Jesus of 
history was what the generations of believers have from the 
beginning held Him to be. 

Secondly, it must be admitted that if there were a certain 
historical proof that the Jesus of history did not correspond 
in truth and grace to the Christ of faith, then, although it is 
scarce conceivable that man’s highest life should have been 
subject to such a deception and such a disappointment, it 
would be our absolute duty to admit that our Christian faith 
had been vain, that so far as any salvation in Him is con- 
cerned we are still in our sins, and are of all men most 
miserable. But the principles and the methods of a great 
deal of literary and historical criticism appear to the writer 
to be of very doubtful character. He cannot admit as a 
reasonable assumption that an ancient historical writer is to 
be suspected of inaccuracy or deception unless his modern 
critic cannot escape the impression that what he is recording 
is fact. A canon of criticism, such as that adopted by 
Schmiedel, that to begin with one can accept as authentic 
only such sayings of Jesus as appear to contradict the dis- 
tinctively Christian conception of Him, and so cannot, 
therefore, have been invented by Christian writers who hold 
that view of His person, seems to him simply an extrava- 
gance. It begs the question, as it assumes the untruth of 
this Christian conception. There is a moral quality in the 
New Testament, a reality about Christ Himself, that evoked 
a corresponding sincerity in those who believed in Him, which 
makes incredible the assumption that these writers either were 
not able or were not concerned to distinguish fact and fiction. 
The reasonable attitude js to regard them as trustworthy 


unless there is undoubted proof to the contrary. 
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A second assumption of this historico-critical method is 
that only that is historical which the modern scholar can fit 
or force into his conception of the necessary sequence of 
events, the course of what seems to him the natural develop- 
ment. Jesus must not be allowed to be original beyond 
certain definite limits. The modern critic knows just what 
a Jew of his time and age must have thought and said. But 
evolution does not appear necessarily continuous, as the origin 
of life and the emergence of consciousness have not been 
explained by any known antecedents. A criticism of this 
dominant category of thought to-day justifies the conclusion 
that it need not exclude a unique personality in which, as in 
previous stages, a divine initiative may be recognised. 

Even as it seems a gratuitous assumption that Jesus could 
not have transcended His heredity and environment to such 
a degree as the Gospels represent, so also without warrant is 
the tendency to insist that there must have been a correspon- 
dence in the Christian religion with features found in other 
religions. If Christianity is destined, as it now promises, to 
be the religion in which mankind shall reach its moral and 
religious unity, it is only what might be expected, if its 
beginnings were unlike other religions just in these features 
in which its superiority is being historically demonstrated. 
The religion that finally and completely meets man’s need 
is likely from the first to have differed essentially from the 
religions which it is likely, as superior, to supersede. To the 
writer, the attempt to treat history by the methods of physical 
science, to find natural law in the spiritual world, is not 
reasonable; and the mutilation of the object of Christian 
faith which results from it is not a sacrifice offered to reason, 
but to an unproved assumption. 

It may further be pointed out that there is a literary and 
historical criticism which does not result in such extreme 
conclusions as forbid the recognition in the Jesus of history 
of the Christ of religion. While holding that even Harnack’s 
criticism is somewhat biased by an intellectual intolerance of 
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the supernatural, the writer would simply refer to the contro- 
versy between Loisy and Harnack as an evidence that here we 
are still in the region of individual conjecture rather than of 
universal certainty, of opinion rather than of science. 

Thirdly, in thus insisting on the inadequacy of this criti- 
cism the writer does not desire to sacrifice reason to faith. 
For him the Christian faith itself offers a standpoint from 
which things can be thought together. For the man who is 
in Christ Jesus there is a new mental, moral, and spiritual 
creation, in which the confusions of the life without Christ 
have passed into harmonies, and the conflicts into triumphs. 
To conceive God as dwelling fully and acting freely in nature 
and history with a constancy such as leads men interpreting 
His action to think of an order that cannot be changed, and 
yet also with an originality which, at times, and supremely in 
the person of Jesus Christ, so transcends that order as to 
appear to men a departure from it, although there is through- 
out the unity of a progressive purpose, does not appear un- 
reasonable. Tio know from personal experience that that 
progressive purpose so uniquely consummated in Christ is 
not only revealing, making God known to men, but also 
redemptive, bringing man from sin to God, is to possess a 
certainty not in conflict with reason, but offering to reason a 
new datum for interpretation. There is implicit in the 
Christian experience a philosophy, not less reasonable, and 
yet more satisfying to man’s moral conscience and religious 
consciousness, than either naturalism or speculative idealism ; 
and that philosophy, the writer makes bold to maintain, casts a 
more gracious light over nature and history than any other. 
Faith is not unreasonable, but gives reason wings for wider 


and higher flights. 
A. E. GARVIE. 


JESUS OR CHRIST? 


Tue Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


In the discussions which have centred around the issues raised 
in Mr Roberts’s article on this subject there has been, so far 
as one can observe, no attempt to state clearly how much the 
modern mind can assimilate of the Christ idea as known to 
Jesus and His contemporaries. It is by no means certain 
that we could assimilate very much of it. The assumption 
of the majority of Christians appears to be that the terms 
“Christ” and “Jesus” are practically interchangeable, the 
former being a designation of the function, of the latter as 
God’s representative to mankind. On the other hand, there 
is an increasing number who regard the Christ as an ideal 
figure, a kind of super-man, traditionally associated with the 
name of Jesus, but in reality the cumulative product of our 
own pious imagination. Each succeeding generation makes its 
own Christ in accordance with its particular ethical standard or 
social ideal, but the Christ thus projected may have no true rela- 
tion to the Jesus of nineteen hundred years ago, and is, in any 
case, not a fixed and immutable quantity, but a mere name for 
the religious and ethical conceptions which are being wrought 
out or in process of being accepted at any given period. Before, 
therefore, we can profitably discuss the alternative “Jesus or 
Christ ?” we ought to try to settle with ourselves the question 
how much, if any, of the Christ idea, as understood at the 
beginnings of Christianity, we are now prepared to accept. We 
have then to inquire how much we know about the real Jesus, 


or may reasonably infer concerning Him, and therefore how far 
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He is to be identified, if at all, with the Christ idea, in whatever 
degree that idea may still be held to possess practical value. 
The term “the Christ” may be employed for that ideal of 
divine manhood which answers to the deepest needs and 
highest aspirations of our own age ; and, so understood, there 
is no wealth of ethical content which it will not receive. 
And we do well to recognise its indissoluble connection with 
the history of Christian thought and devotion ; it is a Christian 
conception, not a mere sentimental abstraction, but the ripe 
fruit of a continuous experience extending from the apostolic 
age to the present. Whatever the Christ may connote to the 
modern mind, we do the term no violence by associating it 
with Christian origins, for it is through these that it has been 
mediated to us; the question rather is, Can we retain it in 
any living and effective way? For when we come to inquire 
what it may have connoted in its earliest use, we find ourselves 
in an atmosphere strange and unfamiliar to our modern ways 
of thinking, and we are beset by the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient evidence to warrant us in arriving at clear and 
definite conclusions. It is unnecessary to say here that the 
Christ idea had swayed Jewish thought, and even passed 
beyond Jewish borders, before the public appearance of Jesus. 
Whatever modifications it may have received through His 
teaching and influence, it is incontestable that He had to 
accept a religious situation in which it was already a potent 
factor. If the confession of Peter, “Thou art the Christ,” is 
historical, there is implied in it the adoption by our Lord of 
a designation with an already intelligible meaning ; and if He 
allowed the ascription, it could not have been in a sense 
wholly foreign to the mind of the disciple. To inquire what 
the common interpretation of the term involved is to ask for 
enlightenment not merely on the specific idea, but also on 
the whole mental atmosphere of the time, and the religious 
and political aspirations of the Jewish people. And when 
the term is taken up by later writers, as in the Pauline 
Epistles and the Fourth Gospel, finding that it carries with 
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it ideas apparently new, we are constrained to ask for the 
source of these ideas. It is impossible to believe that they 
are wholly Jewish. Whence, then, are they derived, and in 
what way; and with the aid of what adjustments were they 
made to fit in with the Jewish terminology? That the idea 
of the Christ, as presented in these writings, had undergone 
some development between the death of Jesus and, say, the 
beginning of the sub-apostolic age is evident. The task of 
elucidating this, as well as of tracing to their source the 
numerous tributary streams which resulted in the Christology 
of the fourth century, has. been attempted by experts with 
commendable zeal and thoroughness, though, so far, with only 
partial success, because, as I have already said, of the frag- 
mentary nature of the evidence. This is a field in which we 
may expect great results in the near future, but not enough is 
forthcoming just now to warrant us in saying confidently that 
we know what the contemporaries of Jesus, of His own race, 
thought and felt on the subject of the Christ, or what part 
extraneous influence played in shaping the development of 
the idea when it became associated with His name. The 
truth is, there appear to have been many and even conflicting 
beliefs held concerning the Christ of Jewish expectation at 
the time when Jesus began His specific work. Few of these 
can ever have found their way into literature except in a very 
partial fashion. What the common people thought or 
assumed is important, and the common people did not write 
books. It was among the common people that Jesus made 
most of His converts, or so we are led to infer. The Jewish 
canon had long been practically complete ; and it would be mis- 
leading to deduce therefrom what the popular mind had come 
to hold on religion in general, and the Christ in particular. 
lt is therefore with caution that one here ventures to state 
briefly the main sources of primitive Christian belief concern- 
ing the Christ whom the church identified with Jesus. 

The first, of course, was Jewish Messianism. It was at 
one time accounted sufficient for Christian preachers and 
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theologians to seek the interpretation of this in the anticipa- 
tions of the Old Testament. Anticipations there are, but not 
of a kind which give us the required clue. The Messianism 
of Jesus’ time grew out of these, but did not mean the same 
thing. Amongst the people with whom He had principally 
to deal there was a vivid expectation of the coming of a 
heaven-sent champion who should break the Roman yoke and 
restore the kingdom to Israel. It is true that this was linked 
on to Old Testament prophecy, but there is reason to think 
that the apocalyptic passages of the Old Testament fell short 
of what was now the cherished hope of the Jewish people, or 
such part of them as believed in the deliverance at all. The 
ideal of patriotic Hebraism had been an ideal king. After 
the historic kingship had passed away, we find in such religious 
and patriotic songs as the second Psalm the expression of a 
pathetic belief in the restoration of political independence 
under such a prince. But the Messianism of the period in 
which Christianity arose embodied quite new conceptions, due 
in part to the uprising of the Pharisaic movement. Probably, 
while the original conception of an ideal king was not for- 
gotten, it became modified according to the special sympathies 
of individuals. The Messiah was indeed to realise the antici- 
pations of Hebrew prophecy, but He was also to satisfy 
the aspirations of the existing age. We find traces in the 
apocalyptic literature of later Judaism of a doctrine altogether 
new—that the Messiah was to be no earth-born son of David, 
but a heavenly spirit coming down to take possession of the 
human body of a Jewish prince. It is doubtful how far the 
popular mind entertained a doctrine so mystic, but the fact 
remains that the age could find a place for it, and it becomes 
intelligible how the anticipation of a Davidic king, which, as 
the gospels show, was never lost, took in new elements of a 
more speculative and perhaps spiritual kind. It indicates also 
one source from which Paul may have acquired the suggestion 
out of which grew his own distinctive doctrine of Christ as 


the Man from heaven. 
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But primitive Christianity could not fail to be affected by 
influences and tendencies of thought in which Hebrew con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas having their origin elsewhere. 
The doctrine of the Logos may owe more or less to Philo, 
but, whether or no, the age and clime that produced Philo 
could and did evolve ruling conceptions analogous to his. 
Probably Palestine was Hellenised to a far greater extent than 
we commonly allow for. It is, for example, a very significant 
thing that the aristocratic priestly party were willing at one 
time to argue that Yahweh and Zeus were the same being, and 
therefore that the image of the latter might reasonably (for a 
consideration) be installed in the temple of the former. It 
was not only at Alexandria that Greek thought intertwined 
with Hebrew religion; such cities as Tyre were centres of 
philosophy, and practically every commercial capital had_ its 
school in which philosophic and religious subjects were 
discussed. Ephesus, as one of these, has perhaps left its mark 
on history as the real home of the Johannine school, akin to 
Alexandria, but with its own distinctive features. Tarsus was 
another such meeting-place of Jewish seriousness with the 
Greek spirit of inquiry ; and here it is more than likely Paul 
in his early years drank in influences not only from the religion 
and literature of his own people, but from the Greek wisdom. | 
He may have been touched both by Platonism and Stoicism, 
and his mind therefore prepared for that cosmic conception of 
the nature of Christ which finds in the Christological contro- 
versies of the early centuries its speculative development. It 
is not to be ignored that in the case of such a man as Paul 
personal experience and the needs of his own religious life had 
a dominant shaping influence upon his thought, but the moulds 
of that thought were already supplied to him. It is improb- 
able that he had ever seen Jesus in the flesh. The Man of 
Nazareth was to him an historic figure upon which to impose 
the trappings and insignia of the Christ idea he had built up 
out of the Jewish and Hellenic elements which had entered 
into his special intellectual and religious training. In saying 
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this, 1 am not taking for granted that everything that stands 
in the name of Paul was written by Paul; but I think one 
may fairly conclude that there is a forceful personality behind 
the Pauline Christology which we may continue to identify 
with Saul of Tarsus. 

To these more purely political and speculative elements we 
may add a third, namely, the Suffering Servant of God. This, 
at least, as applied to Messiahship, is distinctively Christian, 
and I hold that there is good ground for believing that it 
represents the special contribution made by Jesus Himself to 
the Christ idea; at any rate, from the very fact of His cruci- 
fixion, it was essential from the first to Christian preaching of 
the Master’s Messiahship ; it had to be so—it could not be 
otherwise. ‘The conception, borrowed as it was from the 
second Isaiah, had already had an honourable history before it 
was associated with Jesus, but, so far as we can gather, it had 
not become thought of as bound up with the Christ idea; 
probably it would have been thought utterly incompatible 
therewith. If to Jesus belongs the credit of having wedded 
the idea of Messiahship to that of the Suffering Servant, there 
is nothing which stamps Him greater; it amounts to a revela- 
tion in Jewish religious thought ; those who embraced it were 
compelled henceforth to regard the Sent One as the burden- 
bearer of the race, misunderstood, despised, and rejected, but 
certain in the end to see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied. “ Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into His glory ?” 

Lastly, we have, as a factor in the Christ idea, a specifically 
Persian contribution—Mithraism. No one who gives any 
attention to the subject can fail to be struck with the close 
resemblance between the relations of the Father and the Son, as 
defined later in the creeds of Christendom and the generation of 
Ormuzd, the Light-god, from Mithra, the Creator from whom 
have proceeded both good and evil. The Satan of Christian 
belief is Ahriman ; not the Old Testament accuser of mankind, 
but the principle of darkness. There can be no need to draw 
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attention to the New Testament language in which this 
development is indicated. The Christ is Ormuzd, the Light 
of the world; and the opponent He has to overthrow is the 
prince of the power of darkness, or of this world. 

It is unquestionable that all these factors were at work in 
the shaping of the Christ idea immediately before and after 
the public ministry of Jesus. Palestine must have been 
honeycombed with them, as to a larger extent were all the 
centres of Jewish influence scattered over Asia Minor, Northern 
Africa, Greece, and probably even at Rome, that meeting-place 
of all faiths and fads. The intensely narrow patriotic party of 
Judza had not escaped the influence of foreign ideas in their 
religious life, strongly as they claimed to have done so; the 
language of the Pharisees themselves is proof of this; and the 
higher they thrust the claims of their national Messiah, the 
more they were compelled to borrow the language of Greek 
speculation and Oriental mysticism to do Him honour. Some 
of the popular notions on the subject appear to have been 
fantastic in the extreme; apocalypses abounded, and in every 
one the Messiah played the leading part. Now He was a 
prince of the house of David, a greater Judas Maccabeus, 
supernaturally endowed for the work of delivering His native 
land from all her ills; again, a heavenly being sent down for 
the same purpose ; anon He became an emanation of the Deity, 
or, more properly, the original creation, the only-begotten, 
through whom the worlds were made. It has to be borne in 
mind that, according to the dominant thought of the time, 
Greek and Persian alike, some such being was needed as a 
mediator between the Deity and His creation. In addition to 
these variations or modifications of the Christ idea we have the 
suggestion of a Saviour from sin and its consequences, and the 
belief in a primordial divine manhood from which we have all 
come forth and to which we belong. This is about as far as 
we are warranted in going at present, and it will be admitted 
by most that the subject is one of extraordinary complexity. 
lt is indeed no simple thing to determine which or how many 
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of these various views had the greatest influence with the 
people of Galilee and Jerusalem at the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

But how far have they value now? That is a question 
which need not take long to answer. We may rule out 
Jewish Messianism at once, except in so far as it was the 
anticipation of a universal reign of righteousness—and it is 
more than problematical whether it was ever that, except to a 
very small minority. ‘The modern world is not looking for an 
ideal king, a vicegerent of God, though it is still talking of a 
coming brotherhood of the nations; we do not expect that 
a supernaturally endowed individual will be raised up or sent 
down for the accomplishment of this end. The necessity for 
the Logos doctrine has also passed away; modern thinking 
does not need it, and would be repelled by the many fantastic 
developments it received. As to the heavenly Man, perhaps 
we may speak differently; there must indeed be a side or 
aspect of the divine being which already is the ideal humanity 
slowly becoming manifest in the human race, and the guide 
and sustenance of its life. On the field of time, the highest 
achievements of that humanity are made through royal souls, 
every one of whom may fitly be described as the Suffering 
Servant of God; the moral advance of the race is not cheaply 
purchased, at every new stage it involves the crucifixion of 
the pioneer. Reduced to its simplest terms, therefore, we 
may say that the only part of the original Christ idea which 
has power with the modern mind is the thought of an ideal 
Man, the soul of the universal order, germinally present in 
every individual, and becoming increasingly manifest as time 
goes on in the perfecting of human relations. The Christ is 
a cosmic name in so far as it stands for that in God which is 
becoming manifest in creation. (It may reasonably be con- 
tended that to interpret it thus is a wrenching of the term 
from its original etymological significance ; and so it is; but, as 
has already been indicated, that departure was made ages ago.) 
It is a religious name, in that it provides as an ideal for worship 
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a humanity that is divine, and is the source and goal of our 
own. It is an ethical name, in that it stands for a righteous- 
ness which consists in self-giving for the fullest happiness of 
all. It is a political and social name, in that it is the watch- 
word of an ideal in which love shall be the law that regulates 
the common life, and every soul consciously complete itself in 
every other. 

It may be objected that this makes the Christ an abstrac- 
tion, a quasi-personification of values, without retaining any 
of the grip and glow that have characterised the history of 
the name through its identification with an actual living 
personality. In reply, it may be stated that whether this be 
so or not, no other interpretation of the word is reasonably 
possible for the time in which we live. And, after all, as we 
have seen, the ideal as an abstraction, though associated with 
an imaginary figure, was in existence long before Christianity ; 
even its Christian history has been little else, for, from Paul 
downward, it cannot be claimed that the millions who have 
identified the Christ with Jesus have known anything at 
first hand about the latter. The richest achievements of the 
Christ idea have never been due to the fact that it could be 
confined within the limits of one earthly personality, and one 
only. Nor is it so to-day; those over whom the idea has the 
greatest power are enamoured of what it stands for; in asso- 
ciating it with Jesus, they make Jesus stand for these things, 
but apart from these things they would render no devotion to 
Him or anyone else. I quite agree that, to be effective, any 
ideal whatsoever needs to be embodied in a personality, even 
though that personality be idealised for the purpose; but the 
ideal would still exist whether there be a personality in which 
to incarnate it or no. I submit that the Christ idea is as 
potent to-day as it ever was, because we need a word where- 
with to gather up and express what the religious mind feels 
in reference to a divine humanity who “is before all things, 
and in whom all things consist.” 

Now how far does Jesus answer to this ideal? “ Not at all,” 
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some would say; “we know nothing positively of Him; and 
if we did, we could not rightly say that any one personality, 
living a true human life as Jesus did, could fully embody and 
express all that we mean by the Christ; to do so would be to 
sacrifice individuality.” But this is just as true of the Christ of 
apostolic thought as of the Christ of modern aspiration. Jesus 
never did secure political deliverance for Israel; He did not 
return on the clouds of heaven to summon all the nations to a 
grand assize, in accordance with primitive Christian expecta- 
tion; He is not the only suffering servant of God whose life 
has been given for his message ; and it is probable that no one 
would have been more surprised than Himself at being told 
that He was the soul of the cosmos, and the source and goal of 
every human being. So far as we can judge from gospel 
evidence, the Christ of the Apostle Paul bore little or no relation 
to the actual Jesus of Galilee. He is an official, a potentate, 
a majestic summum bonum, but not a living teacher in home- 
spun, who went about telling his countrymen wondrous things 
concerning God and the kingdom of heaven. For Paul, the 
earthly ministry of Jesus does not exist; he begins where 
other apostolic testimony leaves off; all he has to say about 
Christ could just as well have been said under any other name 
than that of Jesus. But is there, then, no vital connection 
between the two? Has the Christ idea nothing to do with 
Jesus, no dependence upon His name and work? Do we 
know nothing of what the Jesus of nineteen hundred years ago 
actually was, said, and did? I maintain that we do, and that 
the fact is important as lending dynamic to the Christ idea, 
and making it a gospel for the modern world. In the first 
place, we may lay it down as an axiom that no great spiritual 
movement has ever yet taken place without a central personality 
to give it expression. Where were Methodism without Wesley, 
or the Franciscan movement without Francis? Personality is 
the greatest force in the world as well as the greatest mystery. 
The personality who becomes the focus and inspiration of a 
movement may originate nothing; he may only concentrate 
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what already is, or utter what is already in the air, but he 
is necessary before there can be such a thing as a movement 
at all; ideas are helpless until personality lends them 
wings. This must have been what happened in Palestine 
when the young carpenter undertook His mission in the hour 
pregnant with great possibilities that we now call the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. I say must, for all the analogies 
of history go to confirm the hypothesis. Secondly, we 
may reasonably affirm it to be a cosmic law that no move- 
ment can ethically transcend the personality from which 
it arises. This is a statement insusceptible of demonstration, 
but surely it is one warranted by experience as well as by our 
belief in the reasonableness of the universal order. We may 
judge the quality of a man from the tone of the movement 
which calls itself by his name; that movement may be 
modified in a thousand ways, but there will always be a 
dominant note as long as it retains vitality, and that dominant 
note will necessarily be a projection of the character of its 
founder. This is disputable, but hardly deniable. The 
dominant note of Christianity has ever been that of the 
commingling of the seeming incompatibles of austerity in 
self-judgment with mercy and compassion for others. The 
ethic of Christianity is losing the life to find it, that is, living 
the individual life in terms of the whole, or making the most 
of oneself for the good of all. The immortal paradox in 
which this ideal is enshrined may or may not be the actual 
words of Jesus, but as it is the soul of Christianity we 
may reasonably infer that it was the perception of this in 
Him which filled His followers with reverence for His 
character, and probably some measure of awe. A _ life 
lived for high impersonal ends must always command such 
reverence, even though it be faulty or ill-developed; and I 
conceive it impossible that Jesus could have been unworthy of 
the devotion He received. Fanatics might have gathered 
round Him if He had made them the extravagant promises 
we know other would-be messiahs did make, and perished for 
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making; but the first Christians brought forth fruits of re- 
ligious enthusiasm too exalted to be described as fanaticism. 
As I once heard Principal Fairbairn say in a sermon, men are 
not saved by myths or renewed by fancies ; here was a spiritual 
effect; what must the cause have been? This is a line of 
argument quite as legitimate, and at least as valuable, as 
documentary evidence. One need not care much whether 
the synoptical gospels were written in the first century or the 
second, nor whether they are the composite products of a 
series of oral traditions, edited in accordance with the several 
biases of their compilers; but of one thing we can be reason- 
ably sure, and that is, that no such syncretism of ideas could 
ever take place around an imaginary or inferior character. 
Further, it is of small importance to show that the Jesus of 
the gospels was inconsistent with Himself, or limited by the 
prejudices of His time. The Rev. Charles Voysey is welcome 
to all he can prove concerning the defects of the Master in 
this or that particular. Ignorant Jesus may have been, must 
have been, concerning much that is now commonplace know- 
ledge—though it is probable that He was not an uneducated 
man; the Galilean peasant idea has been overdone—for no 
really ignorant man could ever have attracted and compelled the 
respect of such men as those who founded the Apostolic Church, 
and gave to the world a faith so august, backed up by a self-devo- 
tion so complete. Grant to the full that the Sermon on the 
Mount is no all-comprehending rule of life ; grant that there are 
wide tracts of human experience that it leaves untouched; grant 
that some of its precepts are impracticable in such a society as 
ours, and perhaps undesirable too; grant the eschatological diffi- 
culties of other portions of the teaching attributed to Jesus: 
it still remains true that the being who could inspire others 
with a faith in God which issued in such a consistent effort to 
live for the benefit of mankind must have been extraordinary. 
To speak of Him as morally perfect is absurd ; to call Him sin- 
less is worse, for it introduces an entirely false emphasis into 
the relations of God and man. I do not believe Jesus would 
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have been in the least interested in such categories, and 
would have repudiated them as applied to Himself. Moral 
perfection for the individual as an end in itself is to be depre- 
cated ; what moral perfection may be in its fulness no one 
knows or will know till the race has reached its goal, but, 
whatever it be, no individual can reach it alone. To speak of 
being freed from sin, or of being sinless, as the great end of 
spiritual endeavour, is about as inadequate as to speak of 
cutting the knots out of a sapling as the end of arboriculture. 
Humanity is one and indivisible, and the aim of every individual 
being should be to live as though he or she had no value or 
significance apart from the One who is All. If Jesus has done 
anything for humanity, He has done this: He has made us 
believe in it, and it is this which constitutes His Christhood. 
Here is no speculation, but hard fact; this has been the dis- 
tinctive message of Christianity to the world; and what else 
can we say but that its founder must Himself have tried to 
realise it in His own career? We need claim no other unique- 
ness for Him than that of being, in this respect, “the first- 
born among many brethren.” 

It may seem startling to some people to be told that the 
Christhood of Jesus does not consist in His moral perfection, 
nor in His place in the Godhead, nor—as I need hardly say— . 
in His supposed atonement to divine justice, but in the success 
with which He has impressed upon mankind the ideal of a 
humanity which is the fullest possible expression of the love 
of God. But does it not fit the facts? His Christhood would 
be of little avail if it did not awaken ours; Christhood is man- 
hood at its highest power. On the plane of time and sense 
it can never be fully manifest, but here it involves a self-giving 
in pain which, we may trust, in higher spheres is swallowed up 
in joy. There is no need of the alternative “Jesus or Christ?” 
For the greatness of Jesus consists in the fact that He has 
made the word “Christ” a synonym for the best and highest 
that can truly be called human. 


R. J. CAMPBELL. 


JESUS CHRIST AND HIS TEACHING. 
Tue Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, D.D., LL.D. 


WHEN attempts are made to reverse the judgment of history 
in regard to Tiberius or Catiline or other shady characters, and 
to represent them as the victims of party spirit and misunder- 
standing, one may be surprised at the eccentricity of such a 
view, but every benevolent man would rejoice to find that 
the world’s villains were not really so black as they had been 
painted. But our feelings would naturally be different if the 
process were reversed, and those who had drawn to themselves 
the admiration of ages for their intellectual or moral qualities 
were represented as quite unworthy of the homage that had 
been bestowed upon them. If anyone tried to prove to his 
own satisfaction that Socrates was a rake and Plato a fool, we 
should be apt to feel contempt for such an opinion, and before 
we even considered it we should ask for substantial proof of 
serious weight and competence on the part of the critic. It 
would not be unreasonable to exercise a similar restraint of 
judgment when the person selected for criticism has dwelt as 
a religious power in the heart of Christendon for nearly two 
thousand years; and when his teaching is represented as 
ignorant, foolish, and mischievous, we have a right to 
demand very careful investigation, and a tender respect 
towards the religious veneration which has come down as 
an inheritance from the past. It is true that that veneration 
may cause one to overlook unquestionable facts, and to frame 
untenable theories; and allegiance to truth requires us to 


look facts in the face, and to alter our theories if a new 
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perception of facts demands such alteration. But allegiance to 
truth equally requires us to guard against superficial impres- 
sions, and against the very common error of supposing that 
all candour and wisdom are on the side of those who scorn- 
fully repudiate what has been generally believed. It is not 
a pleasant task to have to defend against aspersion those 
whom we love and honour; and it is solely in deference to 
the Editor’s request that I venture to offer a few remarks on 
a subject which he has thought worthy of debate. 

Irenzus devotes all his skill to proving, against the Gnostic 
speculations of his time, neque alius quidem Christus, alius vero 
Tesus. Yt is curious to find the old Gnostic idea revived in 
modern times, and with this curious disadvantage, that not 
only is Jesus reduced to the level of a very indifferent, and 
indeed a very mischievous teacher, but the Christ, who was 
a real being to the Gnostics, is frittered away into an abstract 
ideal, which, I suppose, never melted a sinful heart or satisfied 
a longing love. The separation was made by the Gnostics 
because the human and the Divine natures seemed to them 
so infinitely different that their union in a single person was 
unthinkable ; but in modern times it is suggested because the 
Divine element in Jesus has been so described by theologians 
as to be inconsistent with the recorded facts. While I believe 
that the spiritual instinct of the Church, which looked forward 
to the complete incorporation of humanity in God, was perfectly 
right in opposition to Gnosticism, I am unable to accept the 
formula through which this instinctive perception was expressed, 
and I fully admit the inconsistency of much “ orthodox ” opinion 
with the human story in the Gospels. My own consistency I 
am not concerned to defend against the misunderstanding of 
Mr Roberts, especially as this has been admirably done for 
me in the pages of The Inquirer. I will only say that 

“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
and that I see in the beauty of a rose a Divine thought, 
which is no other than God himself coming into manifestation 
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through the rose, so far as the limitations of a rose will permit ; 
but I do not believe that the rose is God, possessed of omni- 
science, omnipotence, and so forth. But if a man does not 
perceive this beauty, and recognise it as a Divine expression, 
it is impossible to prove it to him; and no doubt the deep 
impression which it makes upon others will appear to him 
extremely absurd. So there are those who have, through the 
medium of the New Testament and the traditional life of the 
purest Christendom, looked into the face of Jesus, and seen 
there an ideal, a glory which they have felt to be the glory of 
God, a thought of Divine Sonship, which has changed their 
whole conception of human nature, and the whole aim of 
their life; and no criticisms and no shortcomings can alter 
that supreme fact of spiritual experience. But if a man has 
no such experience, and cannot discern the Divine through 
the limited and earthly and human, no arguments can alter 
the case. John, the mystic dreamer, saw the depth and 
breadth of Divine love and the reality of Divine Sonship in 
Jesus; the shrewd and sensible Caiaphas did not; and it 
was impossible to bridge the gulf. 

The following experience, recorded by Dr Francis Galton, 
whom no one will charge with an unscientific fanaticism, may 
help to illustrate the foregoing remarks :—“ I have once in my 
life experienced the influence of personal ascendancy in that 
high degree which some great personalities have exercised, 
and the occasion of which I speak was the more striking owing 
to the absence of concurrent pomp. It was on Garibaldi’s 

‘arrival in London, where he was hailed as a hero. I was 
standing in Trafalgar Square when he reached it, driving up 
Parliament Street. His vehicle was a shabby open carriage, 
stuffed with Italians, regardless of style in dress; Garibaldi 
alone was standing. I had not been in a greatly excited or 
exalted mood, but the simplicity, goodness, and nobility 
impressed on every lineament of Garibaldi’s face and person 
quite overcame me. I realised then what I never did before 
or after, something of the impression that Jesus seems to have 
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exercised on multitudes on more than one occasion. I am 
grateful to that experience for revealing to me the hero- 
worshipping potentialities of my nature.” * 

Now it seems to me clear that this kind of personal 
impression was the leading experience of the earliest disciples. 
They saw “the glory of God in the face of Christ.” “ Grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ.” He “loved me, and 
gave himself for me.” “The love of God in Christ Jesus.” 
«The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Such are some 
of the expressions by which, apart from particular incidents in 
his history, this personal ‘ascendancy was indicated. This 
new revelation of Divine heights and boundless possibilities 
in human nature dwarfed every other consideration. His 
teaching could be valued only as one expression of what he 
intrinsically was, and would naturally be regarded at first in 
its largest sense, as a revelation of the Spirit which worked 
within. The application,of this Spirit to the growing require- 
ments of the Church was a matter of serious moment, and 
was to be settled, not by wrangling over the meaning of 
particular phrases which Jesus may have used, but by an 
inspired intuition of the fundamental principles in his character 
and life. This may explain, if explanation be needed, why 
his teaching is so little quoted, with a formal reference, in 
apostolic letters. It was not till the vivid impression slowly 
faded away that Christianity was turned into a system of 
theological dogmas and moral precepts. At first it was a 
covenant of the Spirit. It necessarily had thoughts, and, as 
we now know, some erroneous thoughts, connected with it ; but 
its essence, at least in the higher minds, was an adoring sense of 
the Divine Presence and Love, which had been impressed upon 
the soul by Jesus Christ, and an endeavour to live the corre- 
sponding life of Divine Sonship, which had been seen in the 
Galilean prophet, like the glory of an only son from a father. 

This exalted personal influence, which seems to me as 
certainly historical as the battle of Zama or the assassination 


1 Memoirs of my Life, p. 284 seq. 
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of Cesar, does not imply intellectual infallibility. High 
character is, I believe, generally associated with large intelli- 
gence, and though Jesus, in his popular teaching, did not 
adopt the forms of the scientific intellect, and was most 
probably quite ignorant of Plato and Aristotle, since he was 
not a professor at Athens or Alexandria, I think the records 
sufficiently indicate a great and original intelligence, and see 
no reason to doubt that in suitable circumstances he could 
have held his own with the thinkers of Greece, and could 
even have mastered the treatise of Copernicus if it had been 
then written, and had fallen within the line of work that was 
assigned to him.t At all events an hypothesis that he was 
intellectually impotent would be pure assumption. But the 
greatest human intelligence is not exempt from mistakes, and 
a needed lesson which we are learning at the present day is 
that the divinest inspiration affords no guarantee against 
intellectual error and the misleading influences of age and 
country. For myself I may be allowed to say that this dis- 
tinction, which in early life was not so easily admitted, becomes 
more and more evident, and such limitations or errors as may 
be discovered in the recorded teaching of Jesus have no effect 
whatever on my reverence and love. Still, that is no reason 
why his teaching should be made the subject of caricature ; 
and we must attempt briefly to review its general character, 
and some few of its details, which have been from time to 
time objected to. 

In the first place, we must remember that the record of his 
teaching is very incomplete. Even if we limit the duration of 
his ministry to a single year, still what has been preserved 
must bear a very small proportion to what he actually said. 
We are, therefore, not entitled, in regard to any particular 
point, to assume that we have the whole of what he taught, 


1 Mr Roberts says that, “If Jesus was man only, these questions are 
irrelevant”; so perhaps I, as a Unitarian, ought not to refer to them. But, 
apart from the assumption of his pure humanity, we have no evidence whatever 
that he was not familiar with Plato and Aristotle, and intended in time to 
enlighten Copernicus ; so that the argument is somewhat circular. 
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and still less of what he thought, about it. There may have 
been additions, illustrations, or qualifying remarks which have 
been omitted, either because they were not remembered, or 
because they were not deemed essential by the Evangelists. 
Still, it seems not unreasonable to believe that the general sub- 
stance of his teaching, and frequently its exact words, so far as 
a translation could give them, have been preserved ; and, for 
my part, I believe that the twelfth chapter of Romans, and the 
thirteenth of 1 Corinthians, and other portions of the Epistles 
in the New Testament, contain, so far as they go, the substance 
of his teaching, though probably not adhering so closely to his 
words as the Gospels. 

In the second place, we must consider his immediate object. 
That appears to have been the reformation of his countrymen, 
not by any radical change in the forms of their religion, but by 
leading them to carry out in practice its finest and most 
spiritual principles. He,came, not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
He was not attempting to supersede Moses and the Prophets by 
the establishment of an entirely new religion which would require 
a complete statement of doctrine and practice to be accepted 
by his followers. The inevitable break came in time, because 
Judaism refused to rise to the height of its own spiritual ideals. 

In the third place, this object required the popular methods 
of the preacher rather than the severe study and precise ex- 
pression of the thinker. Criticisms are sometimes passed upon 
the teaching of Jesus as though he were the author of some 
vast treatise, purporting to present a complete system of 
religious, ethical, social, and political philosophy, and laying 
down a code of laws for all conceivable circumstances in life. 
We may be thankful that this was not his plan. He was 
content to promulgate great principles of conduct which 
would bear their own fruit according to the varying conditions 
of human society. To treat the collection of sayings which 
are contained in the Sermon on the Mount as a formal law, 
which men are to obey as an extraneous authority, seems to 
me to involve an entire misconception of its character. Its 
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object is to enforce dispositions, and this is sometimes effected 
by the use of strong figurative language—cut off the right 
hand ; pluck out the offending eye—sometimes by illustrations 
of the way in which they would lead men to act—leave thy 
gift upon the altar; if compelled to go a mile, go two. The 
great principles of conduct which are insisted on are capable 
of an infinite variety of application, and, if adopted, would 
certainly lead in time to great political and social changes. 
But these external changes are altogether subordinate to the 
principles from which they spring; and to the man in whose 
heart these principles are glowing like a heavenly fire, the 
circumstances of this transient life may seem, by comparison, 
to be hardly worth considering. 'The kingdom of God and his 
righteousness come first; the inferior blessings must surely 
follow. The late Professor Max Miller, who was familiar 
with the wisdom of East and West, of ancient and modern 
times, asks, ““ Would not the carrying out of one single com- 
mandment of Christ, ‘Love one another,’ change the whole 
aspect of the world, and sweep away prisons and workhouses, 
and envy and strife, and all the strongholds of the devil?” 
And again he says, “If we do a thing because we think it is 
our duty, we generally fail; that is the old law which makes 
slaves of us. The real spring of our life, and of our work in 
life, must be love—true, deep love—not love of this or that 
person, or for this or that reason, but deep human love, 
devotion of soul to soul, love of God realised where alone it 
can be, in love of those whom He loves.” Such was the 
method of Jesus. His teaching was, to use his own com- 
parison, like a seed planted in the heart of society, which was 
to spring up according to its own laws, and bear the fruit 
which the providence of God might ordain; and the fact that 
the growth has been so stunted and the fruit so poor is largely 
due to the misconception which turned Christianity from a life 
of the Spirit into an intellectual system. For a time Love 
was itskeynote. God was Love; Christ had loved, and offered 
the sacrifice of Love; and the wisest disciples knew that Love 
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was the fulfilling of the law, and that to be a Christian was to 
have the spirit of Christ; that is, to love. In the early ages 
men exclaimed, “ See how these Christians love one another ” ;* 
but a few centuries changed all this, to the grief of some of the 
wisest men, and in the time of the great doctrinal contro- 
versies a heathen writer compares the Christians to wild 
beasts.2. But the hidden leaven has not lost its vitality, and 
the hearts of many are still constrained by the love of Christ. 
The method which Jesus followed may, of course, be deemed 
very foolish; but his word has lasted through the ages, and 
appeals to simple hearts to-day, while the systems of great 
philosophers have long been obsolete, and never reached the 
common heart of mankind at all. 

We may now turn to some examples of his teaching which 
have been made the subject of animadversion. That he 
accepted the general belief of his time about demons, and that 
he was mistaken in doing so, seems to me beyond reasonable 
question; and in accepting the belief he may be said, in a 
loose sense, to have taught it, though it is only reasonable to 
make a broad distinction between what a man accepts from 
the current thought of his time and what he emphatically 
teaches as his own profound conviction. But when, owing 
to this mistake, he is made responsible for ‘some of the most 
atrocious cruelties in history,” we begin to wonder whether 
the critic has ever read the Gospels. I have not found there 
that he abused demoniacs as criminals, or chained or flogged 
or burned them. On the contrary, he seems to have been 
always full of the most compassionate sympathy towards them, 
and to have healed them by the commanding power of that 
sympathetic gentleness. If “ persecution” has really drawn a 
sanction from “ Jesus’ reported attitude to possession by evil 
spirits,” it only shows that “persecution” was as stupid and 
ignorant as it was brutal; for if it tried to learn how Jesus 


1 Tertullian, Apol., 39. 
2 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 5. I owe the reference to Professor Dill, 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 2nd ed., p. 34. 
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treated such cases, it would have slunk away in shame like 
the men who wanted to stone a sinful woman. The following 
story is told in the biography of Father Mathew :—“ A young 
man was being taken by his friends to the lunatic asylum 
of Cork, and the treatment which he received at their hands 
was not such as to improve his condition, Bound on a car, 
his limbs tied with cords, and his head exposed to the rays of 
a fierce sun, he was thus being conveyed to the asylum, when 
the conductors conceived the idea of first taking him to 
Father Mathew. The idea was fortunately acted upon, and 
they turned the horse’s head towards Lehenagh. Father 
Mathew’s heart was filled with compassion at the spectacle 
of a human being bound like a wild beast, uttering strange 
cries, and foaming at the mouth. He spoke to him kindly 
and gently, and thus soothed his chafed spirit; and he then 
desired his friends to loose the cords that bound him, and to 
protect his head from the sun. The effect of the kind voice, 
the gentle words, and the soothing touch was marvellous upon 
the patient, who had suffered violent paroxysms shortly before. 
The poor fellow recognised Father Mathew, in whose power 
to serve him he seemed to have confidence, and he promised 
that if he were brought back home, he would do everything 
that he was asked to do; and upon Father Mathew’s inter- 
cession, he was brought back, instead of being placed in the 
asylum. In a month afterwards, a fine handsome young man, 
well dressed and well mannered, came to Lehenagh, to return 
him thanks for ‘ what he had done for him.’”* I have read 
~ somewhere else of a poor fellow whom no one could tame, 
and who broke the chains with which thoughtful neighbours 
had bound him, and lived wildly in the mountains and tombs, 
and cut himself with stones; and one day he was found sitting 
clothed and in his right mind, love having been effective where 
chains were powerless. I venture to think that Father Mathew 
was the genuine Christian who had learned of Jesus, and that 


1 Father Mathew: a Biography. By John Francis Maguire, M.P., 1863. 
Mr Maguire was an intimate friend of F ather Mathew’s. 
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the others, though professing Christianity, were acting under 
a survival of heathenism. 

Again, the teaching of Jesus in regard to divorce is 
severely censured as giving sanction to a principle which 
“has inflicted infinite suffering on half of the human race.” 
This is a very curious inference to draw from his insistence 
on the absolute sanctity of the marriage relation. We must 
once more remember that Jesus, in dealing with this subject, 
is not laying down a set of laws to be put in the statute-book 
of nations. Where he speaks of divorce his whole object is to 
give a higher position to the wife than was ordinarily recog- 
nised. Instead of extending exclusive privileges to the man 
he is withdrawing privileges, and insists that nothing but an 
absolute violation of the marriage contract on the part of the 
wife can justify his divorcing her at all; and some of the 
disciples were so astonished at this restriction upon the privi- 
leges of the male sex that they said, In that case it will be 
better not to marry. So his teaching was objected to at first 
for exactly the opposite reason to that which is now brought 
against it. We must further remember that, when speaking 
of this subject, he insists on the most absolute purity on the 
part of the man; and if this portion of the teaching were 
respected, no occasion to confer the power of divorce on the 
part of the woman could possibly arise. He says nothing 
about purity of thought in the woman; are we therefore to 
infer that he did not care for it? The simple fact is that he 
lays down principles of conduct which are equally applicable 
to either sex. He could not alter the laws of his country and 
bestow upon women the right of divorce, but he could require 
men not to exercise their legal rights, and could announce 
principles which, if observed, would render all laws respecting 
divorce unnecessary. — 

If he had had the inestimable advantage of studying Plato 
and Aristotle, he might have announced the doctrine of female 
subjection more plainly than through the obscure and appar- 
ently beneficent hint which Mr Roberts has illuminated ; for 
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he would have learned from them that “every house is 
monarchically governed,”! and that a woman’s virtue consists 
in the good management of the household, and “ being obedient 
to her husband.”* And if his learning extended as far as 
Rome, he might have appealed to the example of a great 
orator and moralist, who divorced his wife after thirty years 
of married life, and took to himself a rich young bride. Or, 
if he could have anticipated the wisdom of Epictetus, he would 
have found that “women are honoured for nothing else than 
for appearing decorous and modest, with sobriety of mind,” * 
and that we are not to be hard upon men who are unchaste 
before marriage,‘ thus sanctioning in advance all the horrors 
of the white slave-trade. 

We may further ask, What was the actual effect of Christ’s 
teaching? Paul, who, on this subject, has received much 
abuse in modern times, lays down the Christian doctrine that 
in Jesus Christ there is no distinction of male and female.’ 
This, I think, must be taken as his fundamental and settled 
teaching, for the discussion does not lead up to it, and there 
is no practical object in view. Elsewhere Paul undoubtedly 
insists on the subordination of wives to their husbands ;° but 
he does so when he is anxious to secure order and dignity in 
the services of the Church. His first Epistle to the Corinthians 
is largely concerned with complaints which he had heard, and 
with questions which had been put to him, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that some women had been taking 
advantage of their Christian freedom to make themselves 
rather a disorderly element in the meetings of the brethren. 
Paul makes use of the doctrine of his day, and advances argu- 
ments which certainly have an antique flavour. But even here 
he shows that he is not quite happy in this doctrine of sub- 
ordination, for he says, by way of qualification, “ Howbeit 


1 Aristotle, Pol., I. vii. 1. Elsewhere he describes the union of man and 
woman as “aristocratic” (Eth, Eudem., VII. ix, 4); but perhaps an aristocrat is 
not much better than a king. 

2 Plato, Meno, 71 &, , 3 Enchir., 62. 4 1b., 47. 

5 Gal. iii, 28. 6 Especially in 1 Cor. xi. 
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neither is woman without man nor man without woman in 
the Lord; for as the woman is from the man, so also 
the man is through the woman; and all things are from 
God.” In other words, these distinctions are conventions ; 
and as soon as we escape into the upper air, where we 
see that everything is from God, and all things arranged 
in mutual dependence, they cease to trouble us. Elsewhere 
universal mutual subordination, a law of courtesy and kind- 
ness, is inculcated.t. In a city like Corinth, notorious for its 
vice, harm might easily have affected the Christian cause 
if the women made an indiscreet use of their privileges; and 
respect for others requires us to observe many conventions 
which in themselves are not morally binding. Paul raises no 
objection to the practice of women “ praying or prophesying,” * 
but pleads that they should not do so unveiled. Neglect of 
his advice would probably have occasioned more scandal in 
Corinth than a woman’s mounting the pulpit in man’s clothes 
would do in modern England. Most of us, while not using 
Paul’s arguments, would think such an action “ unbecoming.” 
If Paul thought it was “disgraceful for a woman to talk in 
church,” we have extended the disgrace to men, and, no doubt 
for Paul’s reason, a desire that everything in church should 
be done with becoming reverence and order.* If he had 
stretched his survey to the great tragedians, he might have 
only derived authority for a prohibition which I think I have 
somewhere seen characterised as “insolent” (for, like the 
ancient Corinthians, we moderns “suffer fools gladly”). 
Sophocles says that “silence is an ornament for women” ;* 
and Euripides, that “silence and sobriety of mind, and re- 
maining quietly at home, are for women a most beautiful 
thing.”® But whatever may be thought of Paul’s attitude 
towards such conventions, his daring assertion that in Christ 


1 Eph, v. 21. 2 1 Cor. xi. 5. 3 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

4 Ajax, 293, yuvarki Koopov H avyy péper. 

® Heracl., 477 seq., —-yuvauki yap ovyy te Kat 7d owdppovely 
KdAAuoTov, claw & Hovxov peviev Sdpwv. 
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Jesus there is no such thing as male and female expresses an 
idea which was to become largely fruitful of good, and this 
idea flowed from the teaching and life of Jesus. 

Another early witness is Clement of Alexandris. He says, 
‘Therefore, having embraced more fully this good obedience, 
let us give ourselves to the Lord, clinging, as to a cable, to 
the most firm portion of his faith, considering that there is the 
same excellence of man and woman. For if both have one 
God, both have also one instructor, one church, one sobriety of 
mind, one modesty, their nourishment common, united marriage, 
respiration, sight, hearing, knowledge, hope, obedience, love, 
all things similar. But to those whose life is common, grace 
is common, and salvation also is common; and of these both 
love and education are common. ... Therefore the name 
human (anthropos) is common to men and women.”* I 
almost think that this noble passage would have been received 
by some of the leading sages of Greece with a shrug of the 
shoulders. It is only fair, however, to add that, following 
Paul, he recognises a subordination to her husband on the 
part of the married woman, though declaring that it is equally 
open to man and woman to partake of moral perfection.” He 
recognises the distinction, as it were, by way of concession, and 
as belonging only to this present life. This doctrine of the 
spiritual equality of the sexes is markedly and almost dis- 
tinctively Christian; and it has been the general opinion that 
the elevation of woman has been far more observable in 
Christian than in non-Christian countries. 

Passages may be cited from Early Christian writers which 
seem to indicate a contemptuous estimate of woman ; but that 
which I have quoted from Clement seems to me to express 
the fundamental sentiment of the Christian before his religion 
had admitted a large infusion of pagan elements.’ Practical 


1 Pedagog., I. iv. 2 Strom., IV. viii. and xix. 
3 Dr Donaldson quotes from Clement a sentence which seems to 
present a much lower view of woman. He translates it thus :—‘‘ Nothing 


disgraceful is proper for man, who is endowed with reason ; much less for 
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rules belong to a different region, and inevitably vary according 
to times and circumstances. Clement and other early Christian 
teachers prescribed what they regarded as the wisest rules for 
their own time; and it may well be that some restrictions 
were useful or even necessary in Alexandria or Corinth, in the 
midst of a heathen society, which are not needed in England 
in the twentieth century. The leaders of the Church had to 
go into these details, and it is quite possible that their judg- 
ment was sometimes at fault, though we are hardly in a 
position to decide. But we shall not disagree with Clement 
when, having censured various modes of female adornment, 
he exclaims, “The best beauty is that of the soul, as I have 
often intimated, when the soul has been adorned with the 
Holy Spirit, and inspired with the decorations that proceed 
from this, righteousness, wisdom, courage, temperance, love of 
goodness, and modesty, than which no more blooming colour 
has ever been seen.”* But Jesus lays down none of those 
minute rules, which necessarily change with the progress of 
society and the altered spirit of man. With him Divine Love 
and Purity, dwelling in the heart, are the alchemy for all time, 
which changes our earthly dross into heavenly gold. He lays 


woman, to whom it brings shame even to reflect of what nature she is.’* The 
meaning of the original passage seems to me rather obscure. Clement is 
insisting that the Christian may not drink wine to excess, and dwells on the 
improprieties of a tipsy woman, I am inclined to think that we ought to 
translate, “ Blamelessness is proper to a rational man; much more to a woman, 
to whom the mere self-consciousness of what she might be brings a sense of 
shame’’: or, as a friend translates it, ‘‘ No blame is peculiar to a rational man 
but applies still more to a woman, to whom the consciousness of what she was 
brings shame.” That is to say, a woman feels more natural shame at the idea 
of exposing herself in a state of intoxication than even a rational man. Accord- 
ingly he proceeds to inveigh against a drunken woman, because she will not 
hide her shamelessness. There is nothing in this derogatory to woman ; but if 
Dr Donaldson is right, I can only suppose that Clement the Greek has for the 
moment got the better of Clement the Christian, for such a sentiment is quite 
inconsistent with the passage which I have quoted, and to which, if I am not 
mistaken, Dr Donaldson has not referred. 
1 Ped., III. xi., p. 291. 


* Woman: Her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and Rome, and among the Early 
Christians, p. 183. The passage referred to is Ped., II. ii., p. 186. 
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down principles which would banish for ever all the odious 
and miserable questions which arise in connection with divorce. 
These make their appearance only where his teaching is de- 
spised; and happily there are thousands upon thousands of 
sweet and holy Christian homes where the abominations of 
the divorce courts are never dreamt of, and where mutual love 
and honour render all questions of subordination superfluous. 

One or two other subjects must be referred to more briefly. 
It has often been objected to the Sermon on the Mount that it 
teaches a selfish morality: we are to pray simply that we may 
get areward. This seems to me an extraordinary misunder- 
standing of a passage which, on the face of it, teaches exactly the 
opposite. Our prayers are to be absolutely sincere, not offered 
where we might gain a reputation for unusual piety, but in the 
privacy of our chambers, where God alone can see. The hypo- 
crites who desire to have their devoutness applauded have their 
reward, or, perhaps better, their wages—the wages which the 
world pays to hypocrisy ; they get what they seek. The word 
translated reward is omitted when we come to sincere prayer : 
«Thy Father, who seeth in secret, will render to thee.” Render 
what? No doubt, the object of our prayer. If we pray for 
love, God will render to us a fuller and deeper love. If we 
pray for faith or righteousness, God will render to us a clearer 
insight, a calmer trust, or a holier conscience. The principle 
of such a statement surely is that we are to seek goodness 
solely for its own sake, that all seeking must be in dependence 
upon God, and that all prayer must be absolutely simple, an 
opening of the secret heart to God. To twist this into a 
selfish morality, which offers prayers merely for the sake of 
getting some reward for being apparently devout, seems to me 
the very perversity of spurious criticism. 

Mr Roberts declares, “Provident regard for the future is 
utterly condemned. ‘Take no thought for the morrow’ is an 
absolute injunction”; and he seems greatly pleased that the 
world has shown itself superior to this foolish precept. A note 
to Pope’s translation of the Odyssey says: “ When critics find 
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fault, they ought to take care that they impute nothing to an 
author but what the author really speaks, otherwise it is not 
criticism, but calumny and ignorance.” On the justice of this 
remark I must allow the readers to pronounce. I am sure 
Mr Roberts would not willingly lapse into the fault which is 
here stigmatised ; but I fear that in this case he has yielded to 
one of those deluding naps to which even the “good Homer” 
occasionally succumbed. As Macaulay would have observed, 
“every schoolboy knows” that there is no such precept as Mr 
Roberts quotes in the Sermon on the Mount, and that its 
appearance in the Authorised Version is due to a phrase which, 
in its modern meaning, has become a glaring mistranslation, 
and accordingly has been altered by the revisers. It is not 
necessary to remind readers of the Hisperr JouRNAL that the 
precept is directed against the distrustful “anxiety” which 
makes the “ word” unfruitful.t It will be a happier as well 
as a better world when men are filled with the quiet content of 
an assured trust, and, having fulfilled their duties, leave their 
outward lot without doubt or fear to the disposal of Providence. 

Strongly as I dissent from Mr Roberts’ estimate of the 
teaching of Jesus, and plainly as I have expressed that dissent, 
I have not wished to show any disrespect to his character and 
attainments. In the arena of educated opinion a_ kindly 
intellectual tournament can do no harm. It is an age when 
many frail structures are tottering to their fall, and many 
random blows are given in the hurly-burly ; but I believe that 
the impression produced by the great Prophet of Nazareth will 
come purified and exalted out of the struggle. Christianity 
has still its grandest victories to win. It is still the one com- 
manding influence that fights against the cruelty and selfish- 
ness in men’s hearts. Long may it be before the world has 
cast away the deep and solemn wisdom of Jesus Christ, and 
ceased to be influericed by his holy impersonation of grace 
and truth. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


1 See the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, Matt. xiii, 
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Tue demand for consistency which Rev. Mr Roberts has so 
searchingly put in the January issue of the Hissertr JourNnaL 
is one which has attended Christianity from the day that it 
became a religion, and must necessarily attend it to the end, in 
view of the conditions of its origin. A thinker no less profound 
than Hegel has assured us that each of two factors is essential 
to the adequate conception of it: (1) the moral and religious 
Teaching of Jesus; (2) the Representation of the Divine 
Idea in the drama of Jesus’ career.’ These two factors were 
blended in the teaching of the faith from Pentecost onward ; 
but the adjustment of the one to the other was the most 
fundamental issue in the great controversy between Paul and 
the Galilean apostles, even if not apparent upon the surface— 
for the external forms of controversies are determined by 
temporary and local occasions; and it still remains so, when 
in our own time we discuss the question: “Is the ultimate 
test of religious truth historical or philosophical?” or, more 
concretely, “Jesus or Paul: which was the founder of the 
faith?” The adjustment sought is not likely to be reached by 
the elimination, or obscuration, of either factor, however the 


1 Philosophy of Religion, vol. iii. p. 85 (Engl. transl.). in 
209 
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history of Christian thought may seem to oscillate between 
the two poles of ethics and mysticism; because the very 
origins of our faith, and the New Testament itself, the funda- 
mental source-book for every type of Christianity past, 
present, or future, display this polarity of structure in supreme 
degree. 

No scholar of our time, however conservative, questions 
the essential propriety of the principle that the simple facts of 
Jesus’ earthly career and teaching are to be sought in Synoptic 
tradition rather than in the Fourth Gospel. The fourth 
evangelist, no matter by what name we call him, treats his 
subject in a speculative and theological sense—in short, from 
the mystical or Pauline point of view-—-to a degree which 
renders his gospel relatively unfit for employment in this 
historico-critical inquiry, a purpose for which it was not 
intended. The Synoptic gospels, after proper analysis of 
their literary structure, sources, and interrelation, and a testing 
of the variability of the tradition regarding Jesus’ teaching 
and career which they embody, are those which must furnish 
us, in the main, our outline of history for the period up to, 
and inclusive of, the crucifixion. And on this basis it is un- 
deniable that the Representation of the Divine Idea is an 
entirely subordinate factor. Considering the facts known to 
us from the Epistles and book of Acts, which show that the 
whole period of upwards of forty years during which this 
evangelic tradition in relatively plastic form was being 
gradually moulded to the requirements of a Greek-speaking, 
Gentile and Pauline Church was a period of the most intense, 
yes, ecstatic, promulgation of a teaching which centres in the 
person of Christ as a divinely commissioned, if not pre-existent, 
world-Redeemer, “manifested as the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead,” it is truly astonishing to 
observe to how small a degree the evangelic tradition of 
Jesus’ earthly career has been affected by the later faith. If 
we take the entire Synoptic contents as they stand, we cannot 
discern a trace of the Pauline doctrines of pre-existence and 
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incarnation, and only the faintest traces, in crudest form, of a 
doctrine of the atonement. 

A further step backward confirms and strengthens this 
impression. ‘The very first and simplest attempts at document- 
ary analysis, commended to us by ancient Church tradition 
itself, regarding the two fundamental strands, Matthean and 
Petrine, relating the “sayings” and “ doings” of Jesus respec- 
tively,’ produce the most startling results for those who think 
of the evangelic tradition as centering, like the epistolary and 
apocalyptic literature (“prophecy”) of the early Church, on 
the person of Christ, his atoning death and triumphant resur- 
rection. First of all, agreement between our evangelists 
utterly disappears at the beginning and end of their story. 
The genealogies and the story of the miraculous birth, with 
its attendant prodigies, must be cancelled from that element 
of common matter which has found place in parallel reports, 
because it formed part of the generally received tradition. 
The sources are here in hopeless, irreconcilable contradiction. 
The same must be said regarding the stories of ‘“ manifesta- 
tions” to the apostles, advanced as proofs of the bodily 
resurrection. The fundamental source, Mark, in our day 
universally admitted to constitute the main narrative sub- 
stratum of each of the other Synoptics, disappears entirely. 
The authentic Mark contains no account of any resurrection 
appearance whatever. Matthew and Luke follow hopelessly 
discordant and unrelated traditions in their attempt to make 
good this manifest deficiency, the one making Galilee the scene 
of the manifestations, the other excluding Galilee and confin- 
ing all appearances to the vicinity of Jerusalem. Neither 


1 The distinction is not confined to the well-known statement of “the 
Elder” transmitted through Papias to the Church fathers generally. It appears 
also in our third evangelist’s own characterisation of his “ former treatise,” 
which is indeed in its two main factors a relation of “the things which Jesus 
began both to do and to teach”’ (oveiv re Kat diddonev) (Acts i. 1). It appears 
no less distinctly in the structural form of our first canonical gospel, which, like 
our third, is also a combination of the precepts with the (Markan) tradition of 
the “doings,” but with less attempt to produce a consecutive story. The 
teachings are set-in topical blocks. 
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Matthew's narrative nor Luke’s has any resemblance to that 
securely established as giving the original and authentic course 
of events in the careful and detailed enumeration of Paul.’ 
When by cancellation of the manifestly extraneous and 
independent material of Matthew and Luke we come down 
to the central mass of common tradition, we find it to consist, 
as anciently reported, of an element of Narrative (substantially 
our Mark) and an element of the Teaching. The latter 
consists of masses of agglutinated sayings of Jesus. It is but 
slightly, if at all, considered in our second gospel, but is 
combined with that second on different structural plans by 
each of the two others. This common source of Matthew and 
Luke embodying the Sayings is usually designated Q.”,» Modern 
critics, with very few exceptions, agree with ancient tradition 
in regarding it as older than Mark, and as indicating its 
Palestinian origin by traces of translation from a Semitic 
tongue. As reconstructed, e.g. by Harnack,’ it represents our 
nearest practicable approach to that “syntagma of the sayings 
in the Hebrew tongue ” attributed in primeval Church tradition 
to the apostle Matthew, “ prepared for the (Aramaic-speaking) 
converts from Judaism”* in Syria before Matthew's “ depar- 
ture,”° “while Peter and Paul were preaching, and founding 
the Church in Rome.”* If, then, we ask the questions: 
What relative value appears to be attached to the Pauline 


#1 Cor, xv. 3-8, 11. 

2 The older designation L or A (Adyia) is now generally abandoned as 
implying a petitio principw by assuming the identity of the source extricated by 
comparison of Matthew and Luke after subtraction of Mark with the Matthzan 
Syntagma reported by Papias. Professor E. D. Burton, of Chicago University, 
in his Principles of Literary Criticism (Chicago, 1904), goes to the other extreme. 
Taking the two divisions into which Luke has distributed his non-Markan 
material common to Matthew, he designates the former (Luke vi. 20-viii, 3) 
the Galilean document (G), and the latter (Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14) the Peraan 
(P). This nomenclature seems hardly likely to prevail. 

3 Spruche und Reden Jesu: die zmeite Quelle des Matthius und Lukas, von 
A. Harnack, Leipzig, 1907. Engl. transl., 1908. 

4 Origen ap. Eusebius, H.E., VI. xxv. 4. 

5 Eusebius, H.E., III. xxiv. 6. 

§ Treneus, Her., III. i. 1, ap. Eusebius, H.E., V. viii. 2. 
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conception of the gospel sub specie eternitatis, and the pre- 
Pauline, as we go backward from Mark to Q? What consti- 
tutes for each respectively “the” gospel ?—the result will be 
no less startling than before. For Paul, as we know, the mere 
report of the sayings and doings of Jesus’ earthly career was 
an altogether subordinate feature of the apostolic message. 
“The” gospel concerned itself supremely with the risen 
Christ, “the Lord from heaven.” His career upon earth was 
the merest brief interruption of a glory without beginning or 
ending, “in the likeness of God.” It had significance because, 
to use Hegel’s phrase, it “represented the divine idea.” In 
the self-humiliation of the Son unto the death of the cross 
God commended his love to the sinner, his willingness to save. 
In the subsequent manifestation of the Crucified as “the Son 
of God with power” by the resurrection, he gave assurance 
unto all men of the coming judgment, a judgment unto death, 
or else unto eternal life by becoming “ conformed to the image 
of his Son.”* In the sense of radical subordination of the 
element of the precepts of Jesus to the element of his person 
and work as “the Son of God with power,” Mark is a 
thoroughly Pauline gospel. It is equally so in many sub- 
ordinate features of style and phraseology. In its whole 
structure it aims to present (1) the Person of ‘Jesus Christ 
the Son of God” as the object of faith; (2) his example of 
self-devotion unto the cross as the pathway to eternal life. 
It proceeds from the Baptism “ with the Holy Ghost and with 
power,” as an adoption to Sonship and endowment with the 
plenitude of charismatic gifts, to the Transfiguration, exhibiting 
Jesus as the Lord from heaven, type in his “body of glory” of 
that into which his followers are to be “ transfigured ”’ at the 
resurrection. It ends with the crucifixion and (predicted) 
resurrection of “the Son of God.”* In outline, accordingly, 


1 See the context, Rom. viii. 28-30. 

2 The Pauline expression in 2 Cor, iii. 18 (werapoppovpefa) is the same as 
Mark’s in the Transfiguration scene (jerenop$d6y, Mark ix. 3). 

8 The teaching how to “inlrerit eternal life” only begins in Mark with 
the revelation of the doctrine of the Cross (Mark viii. 27-38). In Matthew it 
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as well as in individual points of doctrine, Mark is devoutly 
Pauline. Yet the ancient Church tradition which declares it 
to embody the authentic story of Peter has deep and sure 
justification. The opening, the central, and the closing scenes 
place Peter’s personality next to that of Jesus himself; and 
while a decided hostility appears in the present form to 
exaggerated claims of prerogative for Peter, for the Galilean 
apostles, or for the kindred of the Lord, and may be connected 
with the mutilation which has robbed this gospel of its original 
ending, there can be no doubt that if we possessed this ending 
in its primitive form it would be found similarly characterised. 
It gave to Peter the same right to be called the founder of 
the Church in the resurrection faith that Paul does when he 
gives as the essence of the common apostolic witness that the 
glorified Christ “appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve.”’ 
Our Gospel of Mark, then, may be regarded as a drastic 
Pauline recast of the primitive Petrine tradition. According 
to “ the Elder,” this Petrine preaching included both elements, 
“whether things said or things done by the Lord.” From 
Paul’s comparison of the apostleship to the circumcision where- 
unto “God energised in Peter” with his own, and his references 
to the common content of all apostolic preaching as a witness 
to God’s manifestation of the glorified Christ, it is certain that. 
in this its central feature Peter’s gospel was indeed identical 
with Paul’s. It presented “Jesus as Lord,” manifested as 
such by the resurrection, and it offered “forgiveness of sins” 
in his name. ‘lo what extent it carried back the conception 
of Jesus as “the Lord from heaven” into the pre-resurrection 


begins with the New Law of the Sermon on the Mount. Compare Matthew’s 
treatment of the Rich Youth’s Inquiry (Matt. xix. 16-22) with Mark’s 
(x. 17-22). 

1 This is implied in Mark xiv. 28 and xvi. 7, and confirmed by outside 
sources, such as the Ev. Petri, John xxi., etc., which retain traces of the story. 
The present ending, from Mark xv. 40—xvi. 8, appears to have been substituted 
for the Petrine tradition partly in the interest of the more concrete form of 
the resurrection doctrine in the post-Pauline period. It has itself been 
mutilated by cancellation after xvi. 8, perhaps in the interest of harmony. 
See Bacon, Beginnings of Gospel Story, Yale University Press, 1909. 
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period is an extremely doubtful point. Much of the attempt 
to present the whole story of the ministry as permeated and 
dominated by the supernatural might be due to the special 
thaumaturgic interest of our second evangelist, who presents 
almost the whole Galilean ministry from the standpoint of a 
conflict between the power of the evil spirits and the power of 
the Spirit of God wherewith Jesus is endowed at his baptism. 
The latter suggests an idealisation of the convert’s experience 
in baptism into sonship and endowment with the Spirit. A 
comparison with Paul, who not only makes no reference any- 
where to a single “mighty work” of Jesus, and ignores 
exorcism, but positively deprecates the disposition to prefer 
the spectacular gifts, such as “tongues,” “miracles,” 
“prophecies,” to the inward and “abiding,” and a further 
comparison with Q, wherein the mighty works are not proofs 
of Jesus’ power, but attendant signs of the gracious nearness of 
the heavenly Father, make it certain that we must discount 
much from the Markan representation on the score of the 
evangelist’s personal predilection. But on the other hand the 
story of the opening Sabbath of healings and exorcisms about 
Peter’s house in Capernaum belongs among the most authentic 
elements of the tradition. Moreover, the book of Acts pre- 
serves a partially independent, and in many respects primitive, 
representation of the preaching of Peter ; and in this too the 
story of Jesus’ earthly career began ‘“ from Galilee, after the 
baptism which John preached,” as an account of how “God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
- power,” so that “he went about doing good and healing all 
those that were oppressed of the devil.”’ To Peter too even 
the recollections of his earthly walk with Jesus would seem 
to have been transfigured in the light of the resurrection vision. 
Yet how simple is the figure of the prophet whom God ac- 
cording to promise had “raised up from among his brethren, 
and sent him to bless them in turning away every one of them 
from their iniquities,”® as compared with Mark’s transcendental 
1 Acts x. 37, 38. 2 Acts iii. 22-26. 
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thaumaturgist! A long step has been taken on the road to 
apotheosis when we pass from this primitive conception of 
Jesus as the anointed prophet “ whom the heaven must receive 
until the time of the restoration of all things,” when God “ will 
send him again to be the Christ,” + to the conception of one who 
was already the Christ in the full transcendental sense while 
he walked the earth, recognised everywhere by the supernatural 
insight of his terrified opponents the demons, and secretly 
known as such to those entrusted with “the mystery of the 
kingdom,” though the eyes of Israel were holden that they 
should not know him. 

If the Petrine tradition of Jesus’ earthly career reduces 
itself upon critical scrutiny to this simple residuum, what shall 
be said of the Matthean ? How much remains of “the Christ 
of religion” when we reach that earliest element of Synoptic 
tradition, Q, the one source generally acknowledged by both 
the most ancient and the most modern inquiry to be truly 
apostolic in authorship and historical in intention ? 

We need not go to the full length of Harnack’s astounding 
conclusion that this most primitive of all attempts to embody. 
the “Way” of Christian faith had no mention whatever of 
passion or resurrection. We shall, however, be obliged to 
admit that, like the Greek gospel which has inherited its name, 
the Matthzan Syntagma must have aimed primarily to teach 
the convert “to observe all things whatsover Jesus had com- 
manded,” rather than to convert to repentance and faith in the 
crucified and risen Son of God. The figure of Jesus presented 
by the primitive Matthew was that of the ideal “scribe of the 
kingdom of heaven,” a prophet like unto Moses, whose law 
was that of the new covenant, inward, written on the heart, 
transcending, yet not annulling, the law and the prophets, an 
easy yoke of simple goodness like the Father’s, yet as such 
exceeding the righteousness of scribe and Pharisee. If the 
Sayings ever circulated as sayings only, without an introduction 
to bring the divinely ordained Teacher to “ Moses’ seat,” and 

+ Ver, 20, 21. 
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an epilogue to commend his precepts by an account of how 
“the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, was received 
up into heaven and sat down at the right hand of God,”! then 
@ can never have been intended to stand alone. Either in 
oral or written form a narrative beginning and ending, showing 
by what authority the new lawgiver appeared, and how the 
issue had not condemned but confirmed his teaching, was 
indispensable to the circulation of such a document as “the 
gospel” of any Christian community.” We may argue from 
the fact that Matthew and Luke found almost nothing where- 
with to supplement in common their versions of Mark’s 
passion and resurrection story, either that Q’s account was too 
meagre to attract their interest, or that Luke, who does here 
add much from a non-Markan source, had different views from 
Matthew as to the relative value of the two accounts, Matthew 
preferring Mark. But such a preference on Matthew's part 
cannot be accounted for, nor can we account for the idealising, 
almost sentimental character of much of Luke’s addition, on 
the supposition that the primitive Matthean Syntagma of the 
Sayings, or even a secondary form of it, had any such treatment 
of the story of the cross and resurrection as a Pauline con- 
ception of “the gospel” would inevitably have produced. 

This analysis of the historical sources in comparison with 
the Pauline gospel makes it possible to see how profoundly 
significant was that division of the evangelic tradition into 
tradition of the teaching and tradition of the “doings” of 
Jesus, or rather between combinations of the two, such as Mark, 
the Grundschrift of Synoptic story, and a mere Syntagma of 
«the wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus.” 
It corresponds to the modern division between the adherent 
of the Ethical Culture Society and the “evangelical.” It 

1 Mark xvi. 19. 

2 Wernle (Synoptische Frage, p. 226) and others consider the Baptism and 
Temptation stories and connected material, the Centurion’s Servant, and a i 
other narrative elements common to Matthew and Luke but absent from Mark, 


to belong to a narrative framework supplied to Q by a later hand (Q?). 
8 1 Tim. vi. 3. 
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corresponds to the division between Paul and the adherents of 
James at Jerusalem, who were “all zealots for the law” and 
gravely suspicious of the Pauline doctrine of the cross.’ It 
corresponds to the essentially dual aspect of the Christian faith, 
which began as a gospel preached by Jesus in Galilee to 
publicans and sinners; but which experienced a new birth 
in the resurrection as a gospel about Jesus proclaimed to every 
creature. The common starting-point for all types of preachers 
was the manifestation of the risen Lord.? To James this was a 
seal of divine approval upon “the royal law” which Jesus had 
preached as the road to forgiveness and sonship. ‘To Paul it 
was a solution of the hopeless conflict between flesh and spirit 
by an act of God, commending at once his love and _ his 
righteousness, unveiling the hidden wisdom of a perplexing 
creation as a “ working of all things together for good to them 
that were called according to his purpose. For whom he fore- 
knew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the image of his 
(glorified) Son, that he might be the firstborn among many 
brethren.”* The Church has followed Peter in a more or less 
vacillating and ilogical, but practically salutary, attempt to 
occupy both poles of doctrine, that which centres in the earthly 
Jesus, and that which centres in the heavenly Christ. 

On the whole it is surprising that a Church whose centre 
of gravity was so rapidly passing from the Aramaic-speaking, 
Syrian mother-community to the Greek-speaking, Gentile 
Christendom of Paul, should have retained so large an 
element of Petrine and Matthzan evangelic tradition, with 
so small an admixture of Pauline Christology. The Fourth 
Gospel is an example of what the story of Jesus might have 
been expected to become when developed in the principal 
seat of Greek Christian thought, the headquarters of Paul’s 
independent mission-field. Here the Synoptic background is 
scarcely any longer traceable; the whole career of Jesus is 
viewed sub specie ceternitatts. The gospel begins with the 
eternity of God and the indwelling Logos. The incarnation 

1 Acts xxi, 21. 2 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, 11. 3 Rom. viii. 28-30. 
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and atonement are its principal theme. Its parting message 
is eternal life through faith: “These things are written that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that by believing ye may have life in his name.”! It is only 
what might have been expected from the predominance of 
Greek thought in the development of early Christian doctrine 
that the Fourth Gospel should rapidly have overcome the 
handicap of its late appearance, and together with the Pauline 
Kpistles have dictated the Christology of the first ecumenical 
councils. For eighteen centuries Christianity has been inter- 
preted by its theologians from the Pauline point of view, 
sub specie ceternitatis. But the Matthzo-Petrine basis has 
never been eliminated, however obscured. From time to 
time it has reasserted itself in protest against the speculative 
system. At all times it has had larger influence upon the 
plain man in the street and the “unchurched.” To-day there 
are more vigorous signs than ever before that the dominance 
of the Pauline, Greek interpretation of “ the gospel” is coming 
to anend. Will it disappear? Should it disappear? Have 
we a real “gospel” if the drama of incarnation, atonement, 
resurrection ceases to be for us a “representation of the 
divine idea ” ? 

The keen scalpel of historical criticism has been remorse- 
lessly applied to the evangelic tradition, and we have witnessed 
the result. The Jesus of history appears in the simple light 
of a champion of the “ unchurched ” Israelite protesting against 
the usurped authority of the scribes who sit in Moses’ seat 
and hold the keys of knowledge, but use their place only to 
bind heavy burdens of outward prescription, and to exclude 
the multitude from the inheritance of sons. Yet they enter not 
in themselves, because with all their professions of “ knowing 
God” they have not that knowledge which only the filial 


1 John xx. 31. The appendix which follows in chapter xxi. is not a part of 
the original composition. It is added to commend the book to the wider 
Christian public, and therefore aims to accommodate “Johannine” to Petrine 


tradition and authority. 


et 
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spirit can give.! Since the preaching of repentance by John 
the Baptist, with the accompanying non-legal rite of simple 
ablution, to which the “ people of the land,” to the disdain of 
the scribes and Pharisees, had resorted as indeed “ from 
heaven,” the reign of “the law and the prophets ” as the only 
key to the kingdom of heaven was ended. Jesus believed that 
the days of the “new covenant” had come, when God should 
“put his law in their inward parts, and write it on their hearts, 
so that they should teach no more every man his neighbour, 
saying, Know the Lord, for all should know him, from the 
least of them to the greatest of them, and their sin and iniquity 
he would remember no more.”* Jesus took the place of John 
as champion of the lowly against the legalists, and claimed for 
every man who would do the will of the Father by imitation 
of the Spirit and disposition of the All-merciful, the right to 
be called a son of God. In that definition of duty and destiny 
he has once for all reduced religion itself to its simplest, its 
ultimate terms. There is nothing further to be said in the 
name of religion for the guidance of humanity than is implied 
in the three syllables of Jesus’ message: “ Our Father.” This 
is the gospel; the rest is commentary. The more the 
historical critic can do to reduce the story of Jesus’ earthly 
career to this sublime simplicity, the more uniquely is Jesus 
exalted. So far as light and leading are concerned, so long 
as man struggles for the guidance of hope and faith in adjust- 
ing himself to the mysterious universe in which his lot is 
cast ; so long as he aspires to realise the highest possibilities of 
individual and social welfare, the message of Jesus will embody 
his whole gospel. Just because it is the simplest, purest ex- 
pression of the truth as revealed to the pure in heart, axiomatic 
once formulated, though but a vague instinct of the soul until 
expression has come to it through a true Son of God, it remains 
eternally self-verified to every man that hears his word. 


* Matt. xi, 25-30 = Luke x. 21-24, See my interpretation of the passage 
in the Harvard Theol. Review, July 1909, * Jesus the Son of God.” 
2 Jer. xxxi, 31-34 in abstract. 
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But it is not merely—it is not chiefly—light and leading 
that we need. This groaning humanity has had experience 
through its every member of Paul’s conflict. We have found 
“a law of sin in our members warring against the law of our 
mind, bringing us into captivity to sin and death.” ‘The evil 
that we would not, that we do, and to do the good we would 
is not present with us. Deliverance, power, life we must have, 
and have it now. 


"Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
"Tis life, more life, we want. 


This it is which Paul finds in the story of the cross and 
resurrection regarded as a “representation of the divine idea.” 
What happened to this Jesus, the proclaimer of forgiveness 
and sonship without the yoke of the law? What had God to 
say to the matter, who speaks not in words but in deeds? It 
is absurd to talk of the Christian religion to the neglect of this 
factor, which historically has made it what it is. 

We know far better the history of this factor of Christianity 
than of the other, because in the indubitably authentic letters 
of Paul we are assured of all that is essential to the process by 
which he himself came to that gospel which he declares to be 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, 
to the Jew first and also to the Greek.”* Not only so; it is 
precisely in this field of persistently recurrent psychological 
experience, and only here, that an absolute test of the trust- 
worthiness of the gospel lies within the reach of every man. 
The tests of historical criticism have been applied to the 
evangelic tradition of the Galilean apostles. The gospel of 
Paul calls for quite another form of criticism. After the 
historian and interpreter have done their work the psychologist 
and philosopher must have their say. But the ultimate 
decision must rest, as before, in assent or dissent of the in- 
dividual human soul, on the basis of its own inner experience. 

The process by which Paul came to his gospel was cer- 
tainly exceptional, perhaps on the physical side in some 

1 Rom. i. 16. 
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degree morbid or pathological. When both historical critic 
and psychologist have had their say, much of the accepted 
supernaturalism of Paul’s conversion may disappear. It may 
turn out that the “manifestation of God’s Son in” him was 
due to the indirect influence of the historic Jesus, rather than 
to a direct interposition of the risen Christ. But if it should, 
natural law will have won nothing more than its old familiar 
triumph, a discovery of the divine modus operandi—second 
causes which only witness the more surely of the prior first 
cause. Paul’s interpretation of his experience and the experi- 
ence of his predecessors in the new faith will be at fault; it 
may require to be superseded. But the experience itself will 
remain. It will not only remain, but be repeated with each 
successive generation which is able with Paul to lay hold upon 
eternal life, to find through faith in Jesus the life which is 
“hid with Christ in God.” Whether Paul’s interpretation 
of the apostolic “manifestations” was psychologically correct 
or incorrect, it remains a cardinal fact of history that the faith 
in God our Father which Jesus preached and exemplified in 
life and death became in fact the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, and is to-day progressively 
redeeming the world. To as many as received him, to them 
he has given the right to become children of God; and these 
are conscious of a life which is not their own, but Christ that 
liveth in them—a life which, participating in his perfect sur- 
render to the will of the Father in obedience and trust, feels 
itself born again of water and the Spirit; and because it is 
of the Spirit of God, reasonably calls itself the eternal life. 
The Pauline theology is primarily Paul’s interpretation 
of his own spiritual experience. His few references to the 
historical circumstances indicate that it was in all essential 
features similar to that which had come first to Peter, then to 
others who had companied with Jesus in Galilee and become 
saturated with his spirit. In all probability Paul’s conversion 
would not have taken precisely the ecstatic form that it did 
but for his knowledge of these experiences. In particular, we 
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recall the apostrophe of Stephen, appealing from his murderers 
to the heavenly Judge “ standing at the right hand of God.” 
We may be very sure that this momentous conversion would 
not have occurred at all had not Saul the persecutor seen in 
this same Jesus the arch-enemy of “righteousness,” through 
his proclamation of access to God, forgiveness, sonship, “ with- 
out the yoke of the law.” It was Paul’s own experience in 
the conflict of flesh against spirit that taught him at last the 
hopelessness of any other way of salvation. When it pleased 
God, who (as he came to believe) had separated him from his 
mother’s womb that he might proclaim this gospel among the 
Gentiles, to reveal his Son in Paul, this revelation became the 
solution of his despair, the despair of humanity. Paul had 
seen the Christ of religion. He had come to know a human 
life glorified and made eternal in the divine. What does it 
matter through what physiological, psychological, or transcen- 
dental processes the result was accomplished ? 

Christianity is asked to establish consistency between its 
two factors, the teaching of the earthly Jesus, and its own 
experience of the risen Christ, “‘ the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” which since Pentecost has been operative in the world 
for the redemption of individuals and of the social order. 
Paul and the Greek fathers who followed him seized upon the 
Stoic conception of the Logos, which under the designation 
Wisdom had long since begun to affect Hebrew, or at least 
Hellenistic, thought. Paul combined it with other ideas 
drawn from the transcendental phantasmagoria of apocalypse 
and from the current Jewish eschatology. He interpreted the 
story of the cross, the “manifestations,” the gifts of the Spirit 
in forms drawn from the avatar doctrines of the East, from 
the chthonic mysteries of Greek Hermetic religion, from 
rabbinic doctrines of creation and fall, divine justice and penal 
satisfaction, demonology and angelology—from where you will. 
What of it? That is Paul’s interpretation. We are not 
bound to it. Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers 
through whom we believe? And if by believing we have 
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found life in Jesus’ name, the interpretation of the method 
may be left to the critics and the philosophers. If they can 
correlate in a coherent, logical system on the one hand the 
message of Jesus, eternally self-verified in the witness of the 
soul, on the other the experience of the Church, conscious of 
participation through its risen Lord in the eternal life of God, 
attested age after age by the “demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power,” well and good. If not, a later age may do better. 
Meantime, it is not altogether a “creed outworn” that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses.”* To the end Christianity will rest, 
as it always has rested, not on the teaching of Jesus alone, but 
on the “representation of the divine idea” apparent in his life, 
his suffering and death, his achievement, for as many as received 
him, of eternal salvation and “the right to become children 
of God.” ‘The interpretation of the drama is likely to continue 
for some time to come,to employ many of the terms and 
conceptions of Pauline and Johannine thought, at the risk of 
seeming inconsistency. 


B. W. BACON. 
1 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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Tue Rev. Principat J. E. CARPENTER, D.Lirv. 


THE present generation is slowly witnessing a profound 
change in the traditional conceptions of Christianity. The 
literary criticism of its earliest documents, though many 
questions still remain unsettled, has brought to light a whole 
series of facts concerning the methods by which the primitive 
Gospel records were compiled which have silenced the older 
controversies about inspiration. The debts of the first 
Christian teachers to the Judaism whence they sprang are 
better understood in the light of the vast and varied know- 
ledge accumulated by devoted students of Rabbinic lore. 
Still more important is the recovery of the long series of 
apocalyptic books delineating the hopes of Israel for deliver- 
ance and freedom, the resurrection and the judgment, the new 
heavens and the new earth. Nor can the wider studies of 
anthropology and the great historic religions be any longer 
ignored. Far, far back, in immemorial antiquity, the springs 
of West Asiatic culture have been tracked in ancient 
Babylonia. One after another of the conquerors of the past 
became in turn the teacher of the seers and sages of Palestine. 
Exposed to fresh impulses from various quarters, Judaism itself 
became more complex. By the century before the birth of 
Jesus its whole outlook on the world had passed into new phases 
compared with the older conceptions of its sacred law. New 
notions of the universe and its inhabitants had established them- 
selves in popular thought; and under the influences of travel 


and residence abroad, in contact with Mesopotamia, Persia, 
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Syria, Egypt, Greece, the religion of Israel showed an astonish- 
ing power of absorbing alien elements, and providing itself 
with a variegated outfit of mythological ideas. 

It was inevitable that these ideas should profoundly influ- 
ence a movement which sprang up in their midst. The first 
article of the Christian creed, that Jesus of Nazareth was 
indeed the Messiah, was in part based upon them. The Karly 
Church became in consequence the immediate heir of the 
multiform expectations which gathered round this mysterious 
personality. One attribute and title after another is ascribed 
to him; until the Teacher and Prophet of Galilee can be 
addressed, in one of the latest books of the New Testament, 
as “my Lord and my God,” and in another described, in 
terms elsewhere applied only to the Almighty, as “the Alpha 
and the Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the 
end.”? The problem which Mr Roberts sets forth in the words 
of modern theologians is thus in reality a problem of the first 
century. There are two ways of dealing with it. On the one 
hand, the Christian Church has sought in its creeds to formulate 
a conception of the person of Jesus Christ which shall be true 
to both aspects of its Founder and Head, and presents him 
accordingly as at the same time “perfect God and_ perfect 
Man.” On the other hand, the modern method of historical - 
science inquires whether the recorded facts of his career can be 
harmonised with such a hypothesis; and if the answer be in 
the negative, it further endeavours to explain the process by 
which the exalted doctrine was thus early reached. It is in 
this direction that research has recently been especially 
engaged. German scholarship, laborious, minute, exact, has 
led the way in the works of Gunkel, Bousset, Deissmann, 
and a brilliant band of fellow-workers. The study of the 
marvellous panorama of religions in the Roman Empire, the 
ideas and rites of oriental cults, the associations and mysteries 
spread through the Mediterranean lands, their sentiments of 
devotion and their moral ideals, the homage to the Cesar 


1 John xx. 28. 2 Rev. xxii. 13. 
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whose birthday was hailed under the name of “gospel” as the 
birthday of a god,’ or whose secretary wrote, at his imperial 
master’s dictation, “ Dominus et Deus noster,” —all these and 
manifold other elements must be taken into account along 
with the great central fact of all, the person, the word, the 
work of Jesus himself. 


I. 


Among the difficulties presented at the outset to the 
historic imagination is that of accommodating the higher 
conceptions of Jesus with the traditional ideas of Jewish 
monotheism. The prophecy of the eighth century, the im- 
passioned exhortations of the Deuteronomists, fill their scene 
with Israel and Yahweh. But (thanks first of all, in this 
country, to Professor Cheyne) we have learned to people the 
background before which these two great personalities appear, 
and the imperfect hints which the Old Testament presents 
receive all kinds of amplifications before we reach the New. 
Meantime the world itself becomes more complicated, and 
seven heavens rise above the earth, corresponding to the 
Babylonian system founded on the sun, moon, and five 
planets. For a universe conceived on this more elaborate 
scale new series of inhabitants must be provided. As Enoch 
is conducted to the first heaven he sees there the rulers of the 
orders of the stars, the angels who guard the treasuries of ice 
and snow, of cloud and dew.® Jewish imagination placed 
angels or spirits behind hail and hoar-frost, behind wind and 
thunder, behind cold and heat, even behind the changing 
seasons, with a vigorous animism delightful to the anthro- 
pologist.* In the upper worlds were innumerable ranks of 
loftier beings of mingled good and ill, the thrones and lord- 
ships, the principalities, authorities, and powers, so often named 
by the apostle Paul. Those that were hostile or rebellious 

1 See the inscription of Priéné, dated by Mommsen 11 or 9 B.c., “ npeev be 
76 kop Tov BU abrov edaryyediov 7 yevéOAtos TOU eod.” 

“oie Sueton., Dom., 13. 8 Secrets of Enoch, iii—vi. 4 Jubilees, ii. 2. 

5 Cp, Rom. viii. 38, Col. i. 16; and Secrets of Enoch, xx. 1. 
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against the establishment of the rule of God, it would be 
the task of the Messiah to overcome and bring to nought," 
among them being the “rulers of this world” who had been 
the real agents of the crucifixion ;” and when they came up 
for judgment, the followers of the Messiah would join with 
condemnation in the great assize.* 

Here, too, were the celestial counterparts of the localities 
of earth; the Paradise (in the third heaven) into which the 
apostle Paul believed himself to have been caught up ;* the 
“Jerusalem that is above,” which was shown to Adam, to 
Abraham, and Moses, and. was seen in the visions of the 
Apocalypse descending from the sky.’ And there, likewise, 
in the fourth heaven, was the altar where Michael, prince- 
angel of the people of Israel, served as heavenly high-priest, 
and acted as advocate and intercessor for the nation. Exalted 
indeed was his personality. He was one of the Four great 
Angels of the Presence. He bears in his hand the oath which 
governs creation and directs the world. He had been Israel’s 
guide amid the vicissitudes of its history. Through him had 
the Law been given to Moses, so that he was designated as 
the “mediator between God and man.”’ He led the people 
through the wilderness, and intervened, sometimes successfully 
and sometimes ineffectually, at the crises of its fate. Later . 
imagination credited him with having arrested the attack of 
Sennacherib, but supposed that he had failed to persuade the 
Almighty to save Israel from Nebuchadnezzar. He contended 
with Samuel for the body of Moses,’ and would finally summon 
the angelic hosts to battle with the great dragon, whom he 
would overthrow like the Messiah with whom he had so much 
in common.’ That such a being should be invoked in distress 
was natural. Even the New Testament has its warnings 


1 1 Cor. xv. 24-25, ? 1 Cor. ii. 8 (most probable interpretation), 

$1 Cor, vi. 3. * 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4; Secrets of Enoch, viii. 1. 

5 Gal. iv. 26; Test. Twelve Patr., Dan., v. 12; Apoc. Baruch, iv. 3-5; Rev. 
xxi. 2, 10. 8 Enoch, Ixix. 15-23. 

7 Test. Twelve Patr., Dan., vi. 2, with Charles’s note. 8 Jude 9. 

® Rev. xii. 7; cp. Cheyne, Bible Problems, pp. 213-235. 
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against angel-worship ;* and the Synagogue found it necessary 
to enjoin that “when a man is in need he must pray directly 
to God, and neither to Michael nor to Gabriel.” 2 

Many dim forms pass through the mazes of later Jewish 
literature, the Shekhinah, the Metatron, the Memra or Word, 
the Power and the Wisdom of God, with other attributes 
half-personalised, obscure and elusive figures to which it is 
by no means always clear how much of separate existence is 
to be ascribed. Some objects are caught up into a realm of 
being which is variously interpreted as purely ideal, belong- 
ing only to the thought of God, or as possessed of some kind 
of actual subsistence in the spheres above,—the heavenly Law, 
into which God looked when he would create the world, the 
throne of glory, the Patriarchs, Israel, the sanctuary, and the 
Messiah’s name?’ (equivalent in the philosophy of an older day 
to his personality or essence). In the Assumption of Moses 
(composed about the beginning of our era) Moses is said to 
have been created before the world, and mysteriously reserved 
as a future instrument of the divine purpose. So it is not 
surprising that the radiant form of the Son of Man, identified 
in the Book of Enoch with the Messiah, should be presented 
as brought into being before sun and stars.‘ Strange, indeed, 
were the conceptions of the first man, and stranger still the | 
arguments by which they were supported. From a perversion 
of Ps. exxxix. 5, interpreted as “thou hast formed me behind 
and before,” it was inferred that he was created in spirit before 
the first day, and in actual body as Adam after the last day 
of creation.» A bold equation of the spirit which moved 
on the face of the waters with the spirit of King Messiah 
(Isaiah xi. 2) then served to connect the Messiah with the 
first man, whose appearance is elsewhere described ° as like a 


1 Col. ii. 18; Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9. 

2 Jerus., Berach., ix. 13a, cited by Dr Max Seligsohn in Jew. Encycl., 
viii, p. 537. 

3 Midr. on Genesis, tr, Wiinsche, p. 2. 4 Enoch, xlviii. 2-3. 

5 Midr. on Genesis, tr. WiinSche, p. 30, Cp. Taylor, Pirgé Aboth, p. 71. 

6 Secrets of Enoch, xxx. 11. 
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second angel in an honourable, great, and glorious way. That 
superhuman persons should appear on earth as men was of 
frequent occurrence from time immemorial. And it was part 
of traditional expectation that the Messiah would spring from 
the Davidic line. Here, then, were all the elements for a 
doctrine of “descent,” resembling the avatdras of Indian 
theology. Just as the future Buddha would leave his home 
in the Tusita heaven to be born of a woman upon earth, “ for 
the good, the gain, and the welfare of gods and men,” so must 
the Messiah-to-be quit the scene of supernal glory to enter the 
ranks of humanity and become the deliverer of Israel, as well 
as the Lord of the heavenly powers. The elements of a 
Christology were all prepared. ‘There was needed only a 
personality to which they could be attached.’ 


II. 


Into a world as unlike as possible to that of modern 
scientific thought Jesus is born. He grows up to manhood 
in a village home; he receives the education of the Synagogue ; 
he is familiar with the Scriptures of his people; he joins in 
their worship and shares their devotions. When the voice 
from the wilderness proclaims that the Kingdom of God has 
come nigh, he too is moved by the great hope; he takes his 
place among the crowds on the Jordan bank, where John 
administers ‘“‘ the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins.” 
After the imprisonment of the Baptist, Jesus returns to Galilee, 
with the prophet’s message on his lips, “ Repent! for the 
Kingdom of God has come nigh.” He begins at once to 
gather followers round him; he calls Peter and Andrew, 


* In the Christian portion of the Ascension of Isaiah the descent is actually 
described, x. 7-31; the Lord being instructed, after quitting the sixth heaven, 
to transform himself into the likeness of the angels of each successively lower 
region till he comes down to the angels of the air. By this means he passes 
through the five lower heavens and the atmosphere beneath the firmament 
without attracting any notice. 

? Only one English scholar of the front rank has really grappled with this 
question. See Professor Cheyne’s discussion of the archeological elements 
of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, etc., in his Bible Problems. 
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James and John, from their boats, promising to make them 
“fishers of men”; he enters the synagogue at Capernaum and 
speaks the arresting word ; he passes into the home, stands by 
the sick-bed—the sufferers gather at sundown in the street 
before the door—and his career as ‘Teacher and Healer is begun. 

He uses, of course, the language of his race, but it is with 
a new accent and fresh emphasis. He is addressed as Rabbi, 
but his method is quite different from that of the schools. He 
speaks with the authority of a prophet; religion is to him no 
sacred tradition but a living power, and it carries him at once 
into the heart of human needs, and makes him the helper of 
all who suffered, who sorrowed, or who sinned. In the 
intensity of his faith he speaks with an unsurpassed directness 
and simplicity of God as his Father; but “my Father” is at 
the same time “ your Father” and “our Father,” and he bids 
his followers so feel and act that they may be worthy of this 
august relationship. He passes to and fro, and enthusiasm 
follows his steps ; crowds fill the house ; they follow him upon 
the hill, they gaze at him in the synagogue, they gather on the 
lake-side, they watch the movements of his boat; here is a 
“new teaching,” a new life. This is no philosophical moralist, 
in a gilded palace, unenviably mixed up in court intrigues. 
Had Seneca! sought out the slaves and profligates of Rome, 
or devoted his vast wealth to the relief of poverty, his lofty 
teaching might have awakened a wider response, and pointed 
the way to higher conceptions of social welfare. But it was 
the great originality of Jesus, as he carried forth the invitation 
to the kingdom, that he was not “come to call the righteous, 
but sinners.” His critic thinks it strange that he did not 
denounce the fiscal oppressions of Syria; but the Gospels are 
no complete records of that annus mirabilis, and the condemna- 
tion of the rich is sufficiently uncompromising.” In promising 
the kingdom to the poor, he practically repudiated the whole 


1 Cp. Mr Roberts, Hrsserr Journat, January, p. 369. 

2 I am obliged for brevity’s sake to take the first three Gospels as they 
stand, and cannot discuss whether the woes in Luke vi. 24-26 are original or 
are due to the Evangelist’s editorial activity. 
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social order of his day. Did we know more of the language of 
Jesus in the company of publicans and sinners, we might have 
more conventional reasons for not wondering that his family 
suspected his sanity.!. Many of his ideas carried the seeds of 
social revolution in them, as we are slowly beginning to find 
out: but the student of ethics does not expect any teacher to 
see all the applications of principles which it may take centuries 
to bring to light. It is enough that Christendom has found in 
the word and work of Jesus aspirations rather than laws, life 
more than rule and direction, spirit instead of system,—an 
ideal of love and trust towards God, of love and service 
towards man, which have made the cross the permanent 
symbol of self-sacrifice, and have rendered it possible for his 
followers through nigh two thousand years, without sense of 
incongruity, to worship him as divine. 

The parables in which Jesus was wont to picture the 
relations and duties of men to God or of men to one another, 
such as the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Two 
Debtors, are of universal significance and perpetual application. 
But much of his language is cast into the moulds of contem- 
porary thought and expectation, and only appeals to the faith 
of to-day when it has undergone a process of “translation ” 
even more thorough than that which is begun in the Fourth 
Gospel. His opening message, “The kingdom of God has 
come nigh,” shows that whatever other aspects the kingdom 
might have, it was something that would arrive ; it would enter 
the existing order from without, and bring with it vast super- 
natural change. The close of one age is impending; the 
commencement of another will set in; the transition will be 
accomplished in the lifetime of those to whom he speaks, 
when the “Son of Man” appears and the great judgment 
inaugurates the Messiah’s rule. Till that time the sovereignty 
of heaven was disputed ; over against the reign of the Father 
was the reign of the Adversary, whose emissaries swarmed from 
the abyss to take up their abode in the hapless sufferers from 

1 Mark iii, 21, 
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madness or disease. It is not necessary to point out that this 
explanation of nervous and other disorders belongs to the lower 
culture all round the globe; or that the doctrine of the Satan 
was of late development in Israel’s belief, possibly under 
stimulus from Persian thought. It is enough to observe that 
Jesus points to his success in overcoming the spirits of evil as 
proof that the kingdom is in some sense already there.! This 
conviction, among other circumstances, must have profoundly 
influenced him, and compelled him at:last to define to himself 
his own relation to the great dispensation of which he had been 
at first, like his predecessor, only the herald. At Caesarea 
Philippi the decisive question is asked and answered, “ Whom 
say ye that Iam?” “Thou art the Messiah.”: As I read the 
story, Jesus accepts the title, and formally enters Jerusalem in 
that character. But, in the choice of types which the Scriptures 
presented, he felt himself most in sympathy with that of the 
suffering servant in Isaiah lili.” Again and again, however, he 
announces the speedy advent of the “Son of Man.” Had he 
really done so when he sent the twelve out to preach?* Did 
he expect, as Albert Schweitzer has suggested,* that before the 
summons to repent could be addressed to the towns of 
Palestine the crisis would have arrived? and did his dis- 
appointment convince him that the only way to secure it was 
to go to Jerusalem and die? Did he identify himself with the 
mysterious person who was to descend from the sky? And 
did that carry with it in his mind the whole hypothesis of pre- 
existence? At any rate the Church has universally accepted 
the identification. It is a perilous issue. At the trial he is 
solemnly asked if he is the Messiah. ‘I am,” he declares; 
and in burning words he turns the tables on his judges—* And 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the 
Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” Then, the 


1 Matt. xii. 28. 

2 Identified with the Messiah in the Targum on lii, 13. 

3 Matt. x. 23. 

4 Das Abendmahl, 2° Heft,’ “Das Messianitats- und Leidensgeheimniss,’’ 


1901, pp. 103-105. 
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situation will be reversed: he will conduct the world’s 
great assize, and his captors will await their doom before 
his throne. 

But that did not happen. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that no reporters were present, 
and the accuracy of the record cannot be guaranteed. The 
words may have been attributed to him by the faith of the 
Church, which looked with such passionate expectation for its 
Lord’s return. But there must have been some foundation 
for the specific language, for example, of the apostle Paul;* 
and it does not appear possible to evade the belief that the 
thrice - repeated declarations, at Czsarea Philippi, on the 
Mount of Olives, and in the high priest’s hall, substantially 
represent his words, though in none of them does he speak in 
his own person: he never says, “ You will see me coming.” 
The suggestion that the prediction was fulfilled at Pentecost 
is exposed to a double criticism. ‘The descent of the Spirit 
cannot be regarded as equivalent to the Parousia of the Son 
of Man without a “confusion of the Persons” inadequately 
explained by the subsequent Pauline equation of the Spirit 
with the Lord, which introduces such difficulties into the 
interior relations of the Godhead. And it does not tally with 
the conditions: for the function of the Son of Man is that of 
judgment ; and for that the Church was still looking in the 
days of Paul. The failure of this great expectation appears to 
me wholly inconsistent with the dual nature attributed to the 
Founder by the Church. No kenotic hypotheses can long 
overcome the contradiction. An omniscience that can be 
discharged from the mind, an omnipotence that can be de- 
tached from the will, leaving the foresight to blunder and the 
energy to expend itself in vain (“he could do there no mighty 
work”), and remaining unowned for thirty years till they were 
reassumed in heaven, are metaphysically inconceivable. With 
force enough in his faith and elevation enough in his ideals 
to inspire the best thought of the world and create the 

1 1 Thess. iv. 15-17. 
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noblest character ever since, Jesus remains for us a man of 
his country, race, and time.? 


III. 


Much of the teaching of Jesus is inevitably limited by the 
expectation of the speedy close of the existing scene. The 
long perspectives of social evolution, politics, and commerce, 
philosophy, science, art, all lie outside his range. He gives us 
principles which we may carry with us on our journey; he 
sets before us a goal, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness” ; but he provides no detailed chart for the 
exploration of unknown fields. The Evangelists naturally 
write from their own point of view, and not from ours; and 
they tell their story under the preoccupation of the Messiah- 
ship. Various titles are assigned to the Teacher in that 
character which have held a permanent place in Christian 
devotion. The Early Church, according to the testimony of 
the Book of Acts, conceived the decisive proof, or rather the 
constitutive event, to lie in the resurrection and exaltation 
above the sky, which were originally understood as parts of 
the same great process. ‘To these Peter appeals on the day 
of Pentecost to support his declaration that “God hath made 
him both Lord and Christ” (Acts ii. 82-36, cp. v. 30-31) ; 
while Paul affirms at Antioch in Pisidia that the resurrection 
was the hour when he was begotten as the divine Son (xiii. 33). 
These titles all have their long history, their various usage. 
They are associated with conceptions of sovereignty derived 
from remote antiquity ; and they pointed a special contrast 
with Gentile religions and the cults of imperial Rome. 

The author of the second Psalm, one of the later poems 
prefixed to the Psalter (before the opening of the first collec- 
tion under the name of David, iii.—xli.), describes the installa- 
tion of the Messiah in the seat of sovereignty at Jerusalem. 
Following the ancient court style of the oriental monarchies, 


1 For this reason I prefer to avoid the whole Messianic terminology 
Christ, the Lord, the Son, etc. See the next section. 
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reflected in the language of prophecy,’ he conceives him as the 
son and earthly representative of the heavenly King, and 
pictures the Deity looking down in derision on the futile 
efforts of the assembled potentates to break away from his 
iron rule. The hour when he mounts the throne in Zion is 
the hour of his divine generation: “Thou art my son, this 
day have I begotten thee.” When the Church sought to 
determine the moment at which Jesus became the Messianic 
Son, this text was interpreted, as we have seen, of the resur- 
rection and the consequent elevation to the seat at God’s right 
hand. But another application was also found for it. The 
human career of Jesus must have borne some traces of his 
high dignity. He might refrain from asserting it; he might 
veil it in reserve; but there must have been an hour when he 
first received the unction of the Spirit and realised his glorious 
destiny. Such an hour was recognised at the baptism, when 
the Church sought to delineate the sublime event by a vision 
of the descent of the dove znto him,’ and a heavenly voice 
announcing his true character, ‘‘ Thou art my son, the Beloved.” 
The following aorist marks the moment of selection, equivalent 
to ‘“‘on thee hath my choice fallen.”* But the well-known 
reading of D in Luke iii. 22, “Thou art my son, I this day 
have begotten thee,” which held its ground in the Church to — 
Augustine’s time, indicates still more clearly that this was 
regarded as the season of investiture with the Messiahship, in 

1 «T] will be his father, and he shall be my son,” 2 Sam. vii. 14. This is 
quite different from the ethico-religious sonship of Matt. v. 45, cp. 9; Rom. 
viii, 14. The meaning is approached in Pss. Sol. xvii. 30; cp. Aboth., iii. 22. 
Epictetus calls the wise man vids rod Geod, i. 9, 6 (cited by Heinrici, Die 
Bergpredigt, p. 25). 

2 So all the best modern editors in Mark i, 10. Even in Luke iii, 22, 
where the dove descends in a bodily form, D reads «is, and the old Latin in 
ipsum. The Bath kol which, according to the Talmudic passage cited by 
Lightfoot (Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations, Matt. iii. 17), “ gave witness in 
Jericho to Hillel that he was worthy to have the Holy Ghost abide upon him,” 
apparently had in view Is, xi. 2. 

8 The ultimate reference is probably to Is. xlii, 1. For the tense, 


cp. Bacon, Journ, Bibl. Lit., 1897, p. 138, and 1901, p. 28, and Wellhausen, 
in loc. 
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which the double character of prophetic servant! and future 
world-king were combined. In this sense Jesus of Nazareth 
became “Son of God” by an act of adoption.? 

Not yet, however, was he, properly speaking, “Lord.” 
The title was derived from Ps. cx. 1 (widely recognised as 
originally composed in honour of the Asmonean priest-prince 
Simon, 143-185 B.c.), and was first understood of the risen and 
exalted Christ (cp. Acts ii. 86; Phil. ii. 9-11). It implied 
sovereignty, which might be expressed in the liberation of 
Israel—“ salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all 
that hate us ”—or extended to the imperial rule over the nations 
in the character of “king of kings and lord of lords” (Rev. 
xix. 15, 16), or still further widened (with Paul) to a cosmic 
sway embracing all created beings from the highest heaven 
to the lowest deep. When Paul, therefore, affirms that while 
there are gods many and lords many, Christians recognise only 
one God, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, he at once 
draws a distinction between their respective spheres of being, 
power, and agency, and also separates the exalted Messiah 
from every other rank of superhuman beings. Not only does 
the title Lord constantly occur in the religious language of 
the Greek and oriental cults,’ it was also the title of a special 
class of angels, the “lordships” (R.V., dominions) of Col. i. 16 
and Secrets of Enoch, xx. 1.4 The Messiah transcended the 
whole hierarchy of the worlds above,’ and all authority was 
accordingly conferred on him in heaven and on earth. He 


1 Cp, Matt. xii, 18; Acts iii, 13, 26, iv. 27, 30, and x. 38, 

2 A somewhat different meaning attaches to the title “the Son” in Matt. 
xi. 27. Discussion is here impossible. It must be enough to state that 
modern students are coming more and more to the conclusion, in view of the 
textual and other difficulties, that the passage in its present form is due to 
early theological reflexion. The reason why Paul should have described the 
Messiah as “the Son,” 1 Cor. xv. 28, will be indicated below. ; 

8 Apollo, Asklepios, and so on to Serapis and Zeus, in Roscher’s Lewkon, 
s.v. “ Kyria und Kyrios,” 

4 The angels are called “lords” in a lost apocalypse of Zephaniah, quoted 
by Clem, Alex., Strom. v. 11, ad. jin. 

5 In an ancient fragment in Rev. xiv. 14-16 he is apparently reckoned 
among the angels, Against this view the author of Hebrews protests, i, 4—14. 
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was the head, therefore, of the Christian’s commonwealth 
(Phil. iii. 20), and the prerogatives of empire all belonged in 
truth to him. In what exalted language these might be 
described is now well known. On the Rosetta stone, for 
instance, Ptolemy V., 205 .c., is designated “the living image 
of Zeus,” “eternal-lived, “God manifest.” Julius Cesar is 
“God manifest” at Ephesus, and the “common saviour of 
human life.” Augustus, who is frequently designated “son 
of God” in Greek inscriptions (carrying a different shade of 
meaning from the Latin divi filius), is “Son of god, Zeus 
Eleutherios” at Dendyra ;*: and at Phile he is “ Zeus out of 
Father Zeus,” and “Star of all Greece, who has arisen as 
great Saviour Zeus.”* Was it surprising that Nero should 
be “Lord of the whole world, shining as a new sun on the 
Greeks”? The passionate hostility which these claims excited 
finds burning expression in the lurid pictures of the fall of 
Rome in the Apocalypse, The power that should hurl it into 
the abyss was necessarily presented on a yet mightier scale. 


IV. 


The reader who passes from the early traditions of the life 
of Jesus to the letters of the apostle Paul feels himself at once 
in another atmosphere. A bewildering variety of ideas is 
suggested to him. Speculations of theology and philosophy, 
glimpses of the attributes of Deity and hints of various modes 
of causation, large conceptions of Providence and Creation, 


1 C.I. Gr., 4697, vol. iii. p. 335, lines 3 and 9. As early as 307, a century 
before, Demetrius and his father Antigonus had been hailed at Athens as 
“saviour gods.” Dr Frazer (Karly History of the Kingship, p. 138) has trans- 
lated a contemporary hymn in which Demetrius is addressed as son of Poseidon 
and Aphrodite. In a note on the Homilies of Aphraates (T'eate und Unter- 
suchungen, iii, (1888) p. 279), Bert gives some interesting examples from Persian 
history. Rev. C. J. Ball, commenting on a cuneiform inscription “to the king, 
the son of his god, be thine ear,” observes: “The idea of the king being the 
son of the god whom he worships is too familiar to need illustration ” (Proc. Soc. 
Bibl, Arch., xiv. (1892) p. 156). For the Tel el Amarna tablets cp. Professor 
Sayce, Rec. of the Past, 2nd series, ii. p. 62. 

2 Wendland, in Z.N.T.W., 1904, p. 342. 

8 C. I-Gr.; 1715, vol. iti, p, 358. 4 Wendland, ib., p. 343. 
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strange and indistinct forms of Law and Sin and Death half 
persons and half powers, quasi-magical notions attached to 
particular material media, are all blended with the impassioned 
emotion with which the writer contemplates the love which 
prompted the Father to send forth his Son, and the love which 
moved the Son to forsake his high estate and give himself for 
man. In such a world, where every step is open to wide 
varieties of interpretation, the student must needs walk warily. 
But the conviction steadily (if slowly) grows that the Pauline 
Christology cannot be wholly explained by way of inference 
from the experience of his conversion. Steeped in contem- 
porary eschatology, he must have already had his own concep- 
tions of what the Messiah would be. As soon as he was 
convinced by the vision near Damascus that the risen Jesus 
was thus proved to be the Christ, he naturally interpreted his 
person in the light of ideas already familiar. The path of 
inquiry in this direction was opened formally by Briickner 
(1908) and Wrede (1904) in Germany, and Professor Cheyne 
in his Bible Problems (1904) threw many sidelights on its 
intricacies, though his conjecture that “the apostle Paul, 
when he says (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4) that Christ died and that he 
rose again ‘according to the Scriptures,’ in reality points to a 
pre-Christian sketch of the life of Christ, partly derived from 
widely spread non-Jewish myths, and embodied in Jewish 
writings” (p. 113), may appear too bold. Like the Church at 
Jerusalem, the apostle saw in the resurrection the proof that 
Jesus was the “Son of God.” But it soon becomes clear that 
this was no dignity conferred upon him during his earthly life, 
__it was in some sense the quality of his intrinsic being. It was 
in virtue of this that he wore the radiant body of the heavenly 
world—the glory which was the very “form of God.”' 
Surrendered on his entry into mortal life, it was resumed when 
God, after his obedience to death (and not only to death, but 
to such a death !—*the cross”), highly exalted him to place 


1 Phil. iii. 21, ii 6; for the change which Christians should undergo 
ep. Secrets of Enoch, xxii. 8-10. 
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and power above every name. It would seem, however, that 
the function to which he is thus elevated, that of Lord, im- 
plying the sovereignty over the whole of creation, carries with 
it a rank which he had not possessed before. That is the 
honour earned by his submission to the Father’s purpose. It 
is, therefore, the supreme term of the Christian confession, 
which does not consist in declaring that he is Son of God (still 
less “God the Son”), but in accepting him as Lord (Rom. 
x. 9; 1 Cor. xii. 3). “One God the Father,” and “ One Lord 
Jesus Christ,” are thus the earliest terms of the Pauline creed 
(1 Cor. viii. 6), the first being further defined as the God of 
the second (Eph. i. 17). 

The post-human life of the Messiah was thus of far higher 
significance for the apostle than his pre-human existence. As 
the head of the Church, dispenser of gifts and graces, and 
judge in the great assize which closed in the immediate 
prospect of the world’s history, his relations to man were of 
more importance than those to nature. Yet these were not 
instituted for the first time. The future Messiah had fulfilled 
functions of guidance for Israel (1 Cor. x. 4), attributed by 
others to Michael, or to the half-personal Wisdom.’ And 
earlier still, like that same Wisdom, or like the Son of Man in 
the Enoch-Similitudes, he had existed before sun and stars; 
nay, he had been in some sense the instrument of creation 
(1 Cor. vill. 6; Col. i. 16). With Aristotle the apostle 
regards God as the ultimate fount of existence, the source of 
all causation ;” God likewise is the goal, to which all things 
tend and in which all shall at last fulfil the purpose of their 
being; and God also is the constant agent, the perpetual 
upholder through whom all things arise and are maintained. 
But within this vast comprehension room is found for the 
exercise of some kind of delegated power, and the Son who is 
the “firstborn of all creation,” and at the same time the 
Wisdom and Power of God, becomes a kind of intermediary, 


1 Cp. Ecclus. xxiv. ; Wisd. of Sol., x.—xii. 
? Rom, xi. 36; cp. Ar., De Mundo, i. 6, éx Oeod ra révra. 
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like the Hellenistic Logos, between the Eternal Father and 
the world we know. 

Difficult, indeed, are all these predicates to reconcile. 
The apostle, however, puts them side by side, apparently 
unconscious of contradiction. The pre-existent Son is, after 
all, it would seem, a man, exalted counterpart of Adam, the 
man “ from heaven.”? Of the mode of his earthly appearance 
nothing is said. He was, indeed, born of woman; but he only 
wore the “likeness of sinful flesh,”* and of the union of two 
natures there is no word. It is apparently as Son of Man that 
he will bring all hostile powers to nought, as the quotation 
from Ps. viii. in 1 Cor. xv. 27 proves; and the author of Acts, 
providing Paul with a speech at Athens, does not think he is 
false to his hero’s thought in making him declare that the 
judgment will be conducted by “the man whom God has 
ordained.”* In view of these (and many other) facts it 
seems impossible to believe that the apostle should ever 
have identified the Messiah with ‘‘ God blessed for ever.” ® 

There is, of course, another side to the great argument. 
In the strange series of headships, woman, man, Christ, God 
(1 Cor. xi. 3), Christ occupies an intermediary place between 
the mortals of earth and the Creator. But in relation to the 
Church he is presented in varying figures—now as the body, 

1 Cp. Luke iii. 38. 2 1 Cor. xv. 47. 


8 Rom. viii. 3; the perplexity of this phrase must be passed by. 

4 Acts xvii. 31. 

5 Rom. ix. 5. Only a few words are possible on this famous text. 
Recent critical opinion shows interesting fluctuations. To cite but one or two 
of the latest ; Clemen (Religionsgeschichtliche Erkliirung, 1908, p. 262) unhesitat- 
ingly affirms that Paul here calls Jesus God. Professor J. Weiss (Christus, 
die Anfinge des Dogmas, 1909) thinks this the natural meaning of the aus 
as they stand, but suspects corruption of the text (on this head see Preuschen’s 
Z.N.T.W., 1907, p. 319, and 1908, p. 80). Old Testament usage of such 
benedictions, e.g. in the Psalms, is not decisive, as Paul ECAR SBE. transfers to 
Jesus passages connected in the Septuagint with “the Lord.” But, as the 
apostle elsewhere applies eddoyytés only to “the God and Father of the (our) 
Lord Jesus (Christ)” (2 Cor. i, 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3), and to the Creator 
(Rom. i. 25), I cannot think that in this passage he departs from his usual 
practice. I agree with Lietzmann, Hdbch. sum N.T., in loc., that it is a matter 
of feeling ; and my feeling, like his, is adverse to the traditional view. 


16 
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now as the head, and again, with one of the unexpected turns 
which put all system-builders to nought, he is identified with 
the Spirit. Language is strained to the uttermost to express 
the intimacy of the relation. The believer is in Christ, and he 
is also in the Spirit; but the terms can be inverted, and Christ 
and the Spirit are each in the believer. This latter phrase is 
sometimes pressed with startling realism.’ The exalted con- 
ception, with its immense ethical results, of the death of the 
old man and the resurrection of the new, seems only to be 
reached by a pathway along which we cannot follow. By 
sacramental rites, baptism, and the holy food at the supper of 
the Lord, the spirit-form of Christ actually entered the human 
frame, communicated the new life, reshaped the “inner man,” 
and began at once the transformation which should be com- 
pleted hereafter. The “redemption of the body” commenced 
already through the growth of the Christ within. The sin 
that had its basis in the flesh was gradually slain (Rom. viii. 
18; cp. Col. iii. 5), and the believers became “limbs of Christ ” 
(1 Cor. vi. 15). It was by this process that all distinctions of 
sex, race, and social status disappeared, and all were one 
person (eis, masculine) in Christ Jesus. 

The modern interpreter, nurtured on generations of evan- 
gelical experience, can with difficulty think himself back into 
comprehension of a mind which could harmonise the material 
and the spiritual by such strange modes. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that the apostle himself tells us that what was 
true of the Lord’s table was no less true—with a difference— 
of the tables of the demons. We find it hard, with the stately 
creations of Greek art before our eyes, to recognise Zeus or 
Apollo under such an ugly name. But the gods of Greece or 
Kigypt were as real to the early Christians as their own Lord, 
only their influence was diabolic instead of heavenly. Partici- 
pation in their food exposed the participant to all the energies 
which streamed forth from the deity with whom he was thus 


1 Let the reader only consider the earlier Greek ideas enshrined in the 
word enthusiasm, and divers phases of the Orphic religions. 
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placed in “communion.” To the apostle these were only 
baleful or destructive ; but of their power there was no doubt. 
Strange and uncouth are the stammering utterances of devotion 
which meet us in such a liturgy as that published by the late 
Professor Dieterich from a papyrus text. Yet some of its 
phrases, as the worshipper prays that he may gaze upon the 
immortal and ascend to the heavenly world, assuredly sound 
the genuine notes of religion. The mysteries of Isis, who 
passed on some of her functions to the Virgin Mary, doubtless 
brought encouragement to many a true-hearted devotee. She 
was approached as the perpetual preserver of the human race ; 
the stars moved to her command ; she was the universal energy 
of nature; she brought man and wife together; she ordained 
that parents should be cherished by their children; she made 
the right stronger than gold or silver; she decreed that the 
true should be deemed fair, and caused the beautiful and the 
base to be distinguished.*? Here are ethical elements which 
are not to be despised, or dismissed with opprobrious epithets 
to the devil. The communion of the believer with Isis does 
not, of course, stand on the same plane of religious value as the 
disciple’s communion with Christ. The question is not one of 
elevation, but of reality. The apostle affirms it of both, 
though the one is divine and the other demonic. The inheritor 
of the Christian consciousness to-day, to support his conception 
of the “living Christ,” invokes the authority of the apostle in 
the first case, but rejects it in the second altogether.’ 


V. 


‘The argument from experience, however, may be carried 
a step further ; and one or two illustrations may be finally pre- 
sented from a wider field. The long procession of Indian 


1 Eine Mithras-Liturgie, 1903. 

2 See the account of the mysteries of Isis in Apuleius, Met., xi, and the 
inscription of Ios cited by Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 1908, p. 93. 

8 The Johannine Christology develops that of Paul, though with the aid 
of different intellectual conceptions ; it cannot, however, be regarded as true 
to history, whatever may be its value as expressing a lofty religious idealism. 
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religions is full of parallels, many of them of the most instruc- 
tive kind, to different phases of Christian thought and life. 
Above the religion of legalism, of ritual, of ceremony, of good 
works, rose the religion of bhakti, fervent devotion or love.’ 
Its most famous scripture, the “ Song of the Lord” (Bhagavad- 
Gita), has sustained the religious life of hundreds of millions 
of worshippers through a period probably as long as that 
covered by Christianity. Here Vishnu, incarnated as Krishna, 
is presented as the teacher of truth, the deliverer from sin, the 
supporter in difficulty, the giver of peace. ‘The heavenly Lord 
condescends age after age to be born on earth, for the protec- 
tion of the good, the destruction of evildoers, and the establish- 
ment of righteousness (iv. 8). By knowledge of him they 
attain likeness of nature with him (xiv. 2); and the way of 
knowledge is love. “By love he knows me in reality, what 
and who I am; thereby, knowing me in reality, straightway 
he enters into me” (xviii. 55). Of this communion it is affirmed 
that “They that worship me with love dwell in me, and I in 
them” (ix. 29). Here is the same ‘“ mutual inherence ” which 
the New Testament exhibits between the believer and Christ. 
It produces the same demand for the consecration of the whole 
being to the heavenly Lord: ‘“‘ Whatsoever thou doest, what- 
soever thou eatest, whatsoever thou sacrificest, whatsoever thou 
givest, in whatsoever thou mortifiest thyself, do it as an offering 
to me” (ix. 27). And it rises above all creedal limitations, for 
“They also who, worshipping other gods, make offerings 
in faith, make offerings to me” (ix. 22); such are accepted, 
though they are “not according to the rule.” Verily the 
Krishna consciousness is wider than its Western counterpart. 

The complex group of religions embraced under the general 
name of Buddhism presents no less interesting parallels in the 
field of religious experience. It is not necessary now to 
rehearse the similarities to the Gospel story in the earlier 
legends of the Indian texts. But it is interesting to note the 


1 Cp. the papers of Dr Grierson and Professor Barnett in the Trans. of 
the Third Congr. of the History of Religions, Oxford, 1908, vol. ii. pp. 44—49, 
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point of departure for the movement of thought which con- 
verted the Founder from a human being into an incarnation 
of the Absolute or Self-Subsistent. The ancient tradition 
presented him as a man, who passed away at death, leaving 
no trace behind. The Order which he established sought no 
communion with him, offered no prayer, looked to him for 
no guidance. With reverent observance they cherished his 
memory, they made pilgrimages to the holy scenes, they 
celebrated the feasts of his birth and death, they dwelt 
lovingly upon his word and work. But the Buddha was no 
living dispenser of grace or truth; he had won the supreme 
deliverance and ceased to be. 

The oldest scriptures, however, contain more than one 
reference to a mysterious expectation analogous to that of 
the Messiah. The Brahmans, it is affirmed, are awaiting the 
appearance of Maha-Purisa,’ who will manifest himself in one 
of two forms. Either he will be a universal sovereign, ruling 
the world in righteousness without need of rod or sword; or, 
if he adopts the homeless lot, he will be a Blessed Buddha, 
lifting off from the world the veils of ignorance and sin.” By 
this conception an escape was provided from the nihilistic 
issues of Gotama’s rejection of all metaphysical ultimates, 
and a new basis supplied for the interpretation of the Buddha's 
person. The process can only be traced with difficulty. But 
already in the third century before our era it was asked 
whether he was not “transcendent” in the common affairs of 
life; and, further, whether he had been really born in the world 
of men, or had only been present in a kind of Docetic phantom. 
The “transcendentalists,” as they were called, did not stop 


1 Sanskrit, Maha-Purusha, commonly translated ‘Great Man.” The history 
of the conception is obscure; but it is, I think, becoming more and more 
apparent that it is identical with the Purusha of the earlier Upanishads, the 
mysterious and elusive term identified with the Universal Self, the highest 
- form of Being, which we should equate in modern terminology with “ Spirit.’ 
As such he is igvara, “ God,” and svayambhi or “ Self-Existent.” 

2 Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. Professor Rhys Davids, vol. i. p. 111. 

8 See the Katha-Vatthu, edited by Mr Arnold C. Taylor for the Pali Text 
Society, i. 221, ii. 559-560. 
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there ; and it was not long before the Buddha was identified with 
the “ Self-Existent,” and designated I¢vara, or “ God.”* 

By this means the original system of ethical culture was 
converted into a religion where the devout believer was 
brought into direct communion with the Infinite and Eternal 
who had deigned to appear on earth as the Sakya-son, and 
condescended to seem to be born and die. ‘‘ Repeatedly am I 
born,” he declares, “in the land of the living, for the duration 
of my life has no end. So, I am the Father of the world, the 
Self-born, the Healer, the Protector of all creatures. What 
reason should I have to manifest myself continually? When 
men become unbelieving, unwise, ignorant, careless . . . . then 
I consider ‘ How can I incline them to enlightenment? How 
can they become partakers of the Buddha-nature?’”* A rich 
and varied ritual arose to express this new faith. Multitudes 
of Buddhas and of Buddhas-to-be peopled the universe, which 
was presented on a scale far nearer to modern ideas than the 
seven heavens of the Hebrew world. When the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang, captured by pirates as he descended 
the Ganges, lay bound as a victim on the altar of the dread 
goddess Durga, he only asked for a little time, and that they 
would not crowd around him painfully. Then he seemed to 
himself to be caught up into the courts of the Tusita heaven 
where dwelt Maitréya (Pali, Metteyya), the Buddhist imper- 
sonation of love, soon to be manifested as the next Buddha on 
the earth below. Was his prayer, that he might be reborn 
where he could convert his captors and cause them to give up 
their evil ways,’ less divine than Paul’s ascent to Paradise to 
hear unspeakable words? The devout worshippers of the 
lady Kwan-Yin, the Chinese equivalent of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitecvara, who made the famous vow not to enter final 
peace till all sentient beings were saved, besought her to come 


1 As such he is Purushottama or “ Supreme Spirit,” Lotus, ii. 41, 53; a title 
of Vishnu-Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita, viii, 22. 

2 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxi, p. 310. In the last clause the term 
dharma is not used in the sense of “law,” but of quality, condition, or nature. 

® Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), tr. Beal, p. 88. 
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to them and remove the three obstacles of impure thought, 
speech, and action; and they invoked the historic Buddha and 
his mighty company in such terms as these: “Would that 
our own Teacher, Sakya Muni, and our merciful Father 
Amitabha (the Buddha of Boundless Light), etc., would 
descend to this sacred precinct and be present with us who 
now discharge these religious duties.”’ In the tenth century 
a devout Buddhist, driven from the Ganges valley by 
Brahmanical persecution, poured out his soul to his lord in a 
little garland of verse: ‘“ Whether I live in heaven or in hell, 
whether in the city of ghosts or of men, let my mind be fixed 
on thee; for there is no other happiness for me. Thou art 
my father, mother, brother, sister; thou art my fast friend 
in danger, O dear one; thou art my lord, my teacher, who 
imparts to me knowledge sweet as nectar. Thou art my 
wealth, my enjoyment, my pleasure, my affluence, my great- 
ness, my reputation, my knowledge, and my life. Thou art 
my all, O all-knowing Buddha.”* The person of Gotama has 
passed through an exaltation analogous to that of the person 
of Jesus. The one is apprehended as the living Buddha, the 
other as the living Christ. The Indian sage is the very God- 
head himself; the Jewish prophet is indissolubly united with a 
Person within it. In each case the belief is justified by an 
appeal to experience. Why is the one to be repudiated, while 
the other is allowed? What difference can be distinguished 
in their effects so as to counsel the rejection of the one as 
illusory, and the reception of the other as divine? History, 
philosophy, and religion alike demand that the same measure 
shall be meted out to both. And if so, Jesus of Nazareth will 
find his place as the loftiest leader among the children of men. 


J. E. CARPENTER. 


1 Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, p. 403. The possible 
derivation of this liturgy directly or indirectly from Christian sources, in no way 
impairs its value as a witness to a type of religious experience. 

2 Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Feb. 1890, p. 125. 


THE CHRISTIAN CULT AS CHRIST- 
WORSHIP. 


JAMES COLLIER. 


Tue purest and loftiest religions have for the soil in which 
they grow a state of mind resembling that of all primitive 
peoples. Dreams and trances, epilepsy and catalepsy, beget 
visions and breed beliefs in the reality of a spiritual nature in 
man and of another world. ‘To Mary Magdalene and the 
Apostle Paul, to Gregory the Great and Isaac Taylor secundus, 
the material body was doubled with a spiritual body, which 
often deserts the material body in its lifetime, but does not 
quite forsake it after death. The vision of the crucified 
Christ, seen by Mary just after Christ’s death, furnished assur- 
ance of his existence to the minds of his disciples, as such 
visions have supplied a base for almost all ethnical religions ; 
and it gave shape to all such visions seen by Christians. 
Another such vision seen or voice heard by Paul was the 
generating point of the new theology that was to furnish bones 
and sinews to the new religion. Such visions have nurtured 
Christianity all through its history. Apparitions of the risen 
Saviour and of angels are recorded throughout the sacred 
narrative of the Acts. At all crises in its history such visions 
have come to sustain the struggling faith or guide it in 
perplexities. ‘They were at first and for long visions of Christ. 
To St Martin he appeared as a beggar. To King Edward the 
Confessor, as a radiant child on the altar. To St Francis, as 


the Crucified, with all his sacred wounds still bleeding. To 
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Elizabeth of Hungary, as the Man of Sorrows in the person of 
a leper. To the wild, but cunning and superstitious craftsman 
Cellini, as a figure on an ivory crucifix. To Bishop Gardiner, 
as a midnight apparition, the ghost of more primitive seers. 
The voice of Christ is often heard calling to martyrdom and 
death. The vision of God, as he has long since become, 
is the theme of every Nonconformist minister; and when 
Alexander Maclaren or Henry Allon preaches the sermon, 
and the pulpit orator is at his best, it is still, as it was 
to Mary and Paul and Francis, a vision of Christ. The 
Manchester preacher may take his text from the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, but the conception, the sentiment, 
and the imagery are Christian, not Hebrew. So when the 
Greek Father sees Deity with the eyes of the soul, or Edward 
Thring sees God with the eyes of the body informed by the 
spirit, it is a deified Christ or a Christianised God whom they 
behold. When one of George MacDonald’s saintly maidens 
has a vision of the Highest, it is in the form of Christ. Nor 
should we forget the vision—too often the unwholesome 
vision—of the medieval nuns who were brides of Christ. 
Until he is, in the Catholic Church, virtually superseded by 
the Virgin Mary or by particular saints, it is always Christ 
who is seen. Visions of these others only confirm the con- 
tention. They are of his mother, now denominated Mother 
of God, and of his followers, who had themselves lived on 
visions of Christ. 

It is found at first, and sometimes even at last, that such 
‘visions are to be had near the tomb. The tomb is the 
generator of churches, as distinguished from religions. It was 
near the tomb of Jesus that Mary had the vision that founded 
Christianity. Christ had risen, but every successive generation 
has visited the tomb, as if to derive holy influences from his 
haunting spirit. The stream of pilgrimages may at times have 
slackened ; it has never since ceased. In the earlier days of 
Christianity all who could accomplish the journey went there 
on pilgrimage. For four centuries crusading hosts fought for 
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it. A succession of modern travellers has visited it. Many 
a despairing sceptic, who was eager to believe, like Tissot, 
Loti, and Bourget, has passed the night by the sacred 
enclosure. 

Tomb-worship was closely connected with the worship of 
relics. In the mind of primitive man all the parts of a hero’s 
body are charged with potent influence, and they are kept 
as relics or as amulets. Even the things he handled or 
that were used against him acquired a semi-sacred quality. 
Is it not so still? A historic tree is chipped in pieces. 
Tennyson’s home in the Isle of Wight is thus disfigured. So 
was it pre-eminently with the Founder of the Christian 
religion. The awful instrument of the Passion has been 
multiplied indefinitely, and it has in many a spot worked so 
powerfully on the minds of men as to have almost justified the 
sacred fraud. The Crown of Thorns, saddest and grandest 
of all mock-crowns, once hawked about and placed in pawn, 
was the glory of St Sophia. The lance that pierced his side, 
discovered or invented at a crisis, changed the fortunes of 
battle at Antioch in 1048, when it won victory for the army 
of the Crusaders. The seamless Holy Coat, miraculously pre- 
served, was the palladium of the cathedral at Trier, and in the 
last century continued to attract millions of pilgrims. But relics. 
of the Redeemer, however multiplied, were still limited; and 
as he faded away from the minds of Christendom, or retired 
into an ever-increasing distance, his disciples first, and then 
their disciples and followers, took his place. Over their bones, 
real or only imagined, churches were raised. The remains of 
the two great apostles, Peter and Paul, feigned to be dis- 
covered by the side of an old Roman highway, were transferred 
to the mausoleum of Pope Julius the Second, and over them 
arose the most magnificent fane on earth. No church, indeed, 
was rightly founded that did not rest on the assumed relic 
of some saint to whom it was dedicated, and under whose 
protection it was placed. The sentiment still lives. The 
Congregationalist ministers who dedicate their chapels to the 
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Trinity or to Augustine dispense with the relic, but the rite 
is essentially the -same. 

The early Christians held their first meetings in private 
houses, as they have ever since done on occasion and still do in 
country districts ; as soon as their numbers grew large enough 
they gathered around their graves. ‘The catacombs were their 
first temples—for secrecy and safety it has been thought, but 
also because they were there in communion with their beloved 
dead, and especially with some deceased saint who had spoken 
fervently to them of the Master. The tomb was year by year 
enlarged ; a mortuary grew up beside it ; this expanded into a 
place of worship, for which the tomb furnished a model ; and 
the church itself was but an enlarged tomb. In freer days, 
churches were built in memory of the martyrs over their 
graves and in cemeteries; and Chrysostom used the sepulchres 
of martyrs for churches. 

The savage frequents the tomb in order to carry with him 
refreshments for the ghost of the deceased. These are at first 
of the same kind as he had partaken of in life, and they remain 
such down to quite modern times. European, and among 
them English, sovereigns were thus served for many days 
after death ; even private individuals, like Poet Congreve by 
the Duchess of Marlborough, have been thus honoured. Such 
refreshments grow ever less material as the presence of the 
ghost of the dead is less vividly realised, and its nature may be 
conceived to grow more spiritual ; one sense alone was left to 
the old Roman dead, and wine alone was poured into the 
Roman urns. As the gods were raised from earth to the 
summit of Olympus, only the steam of sacrifices could ascend 
to their nostrils. The transition may seem abrupt, but 
Spencer has shown that there is “an unbroken connection 
between refreshments placed for the dead and religious offerings 
at large.” For the ghost is conceived to pass through declin- 
ing degrees of materiality. To the Christian Fathers, and long 
after the last of them, the soul of man was still semi-material 
and escaped from the mouths of the dying, as many an old 
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engraving witnesses. Gregory the First disputed the truth of 
the belief that the body raised at the Resurrection would be 
impalpable, and the great pope has had many descendants, 
such as Isaac Taylor. So did the double or spiritual body of 
Jesus Christ, which was so palpable after his resurrection that 
men could finger it, as Christ himself invited the doubting 
Thomas to do. With his ascension into heaven even this 
quasi-material body was withdrawn from sight and touch, but 
the materiality of his body and his needs, in the belief of the 
early Christians, is shown by the articles of food they brought 
to the churches. Not only bread and wine were brought, but 
honey, milk, strong drink, and birds. After these had been 
forbidden, ears of corn and grapes were placed on the altar, 
and other fruits were given to bishops and presbyters, but not 
offered on the altar. These practices long survived. At the 
cathedral of Milan in recent times an old man and an old 
woman brought regularly to the altar a pitcher of water and 
loaves of bread. The continuity of the sacrificial idea is 
further shown by the usage at one time general in England 
and Europe, as late as the tenth century, of providing bread 
and wine at the expense of the parish, while the custom 
survived in French abbeys as late as the eighteenth century. 
Such offerings of the fruits of the earth were called sacrifices 
by Cyprian and Ireneus, and the use of them slowly dis- 
appeared. Cyprian complained of those well-to-do persons 
““who came into the Lord’s house without any sacrifice, and 
eat part of the sacrifice the poor had offered.” The offering of 
them was, and long remained, a sacrificial act on the part of 
the congregation in the Church of England, which said: “ We 
offer unto Thee our oblations.” In ancient liturgies it is called 
the “sacrifice” or “victim.” In the Anglican service the 
bread and wine are still “a sacrifice of prayer and thanks- 
giving.” ‘The consecrating prayer invokes the Spirit of God, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to make the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ. In the Anglican rite, moreover, 
the dedication of self, into which the sacrifice eventually 
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flowered, was introduced into the very heart of the prayer 
of consecration. 

lt reveals the modification passing over the ideas of sacri- 
fice that this self-dedication, no longer the dedication of the 
elements, “ was made the turning-point of the whole Liturgy.” 
The Liturgy, in fact, gathered around the sacrifice, which 
became the generating point of the whole ritual. According 
to the definition of Durandus, the church is a place where 
sacrifice is offered to God. The simple rite of the supper 
partaken of by Jesus Christ and his disciples on a memorable 
occasion, and now for ever disguised as the Lord’s Supper, 
had become a sacrifice. But it underwent another and more 
extraordinary transformation. The primitive Christians par- 
took of it as a supper in the evening, when it was named 
agapé, or the feast of love. Secrecy and mystery furnished 
a handle for ridiculous calumnies. Therefore, or merely by 
the absorptive power of the sacrificial idea, the evening rite 
was transferred to the morning and changed into a sacrifice, or 
naturally assumed the form of one. It continued to be partici- 
pated in by communicants as a mere commemoration, but 
other and pagan ideas combined to transmute its character. 

Deep in the mind of the primitive man lies the idea that 
he can acquire the attributes of another by eating his flesh or 
drinking his blood. Thus the Dacota Indian eats the heart 
of his slain enemy, and the New Zealander his eyes. Others 
believe that even the properties of animals can be thus 
assimilated. Some, like the Abipones, eat the tiger’s flesh to 
gain its strength or its ferocity. Among the Koniagas the 
whalers who cut the body of the dead whale into pieces are con- 
tent with drying and preserving them as talismans after they 
have rubbed the point of the spear with them. Others, again, 
believe that the dead are honoured by the swallowing of parts 
of their persons. Many peoples eat their gods, actually or 
symbolically. Thus the Aztecs made small idols of seeds ; 
the seeds they cemented with the blood of boys who had been 
sacrificed, and ate them as the body of their gods, or in 
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memory of them. A long list of the corn and wine gods who 
are thus eaten and drunk would demonstrate the connection 
between the Christian and ethnical rites. The aim of the act, 
in all alike, was, of course, to establish a community of nature 
between the worshipper and the god. 

The purest of religions passes through the same phases as 
the crudest, and the central rite of Christianity is modelled on 
that of many ethnical religions. The Founder of Christianity 
symbolically gives his body to be eaten, but the idea is the 
same. Christians partake of the nature of Christ, either 
actually, as the Catholic alleges, or symbolically, as Calvin 
affirmed, or commemoratively, as most Calvinists now believe. 
This is the central rite, the generating element, of the whole 
cult. Christians met to partake of it and repeat the original 
act; this done, all is virtually done; all else is subsidiary, and 
derives its importance from its connection with the chief rite. 
But it must be led up, to and led away from. Prayer and 
praise, confession and sacred readings, are intermingled with it 
or woven around it, but chiefly to clothe it with solemnity, to 
prepare for it, to add to its comprehensiveness or its grandeur. 
It grows with the growth of the religion, the principle of 
growth residing here. Battles will be fought over it; schisms 
will take place on it; all will hang on it. It will lie behind 
schisms and disruptions that take place for other ostensible 
reasons. Here only it may be observed, that the rite is 
emphatically a Christ-rite; the Hebrew Deity or the Holy 
Ghost take no part in it, and are not thought of in connection 
with it ; Jesus is alone the god sacrificed, the god partaken of ; 
and he has at last, in ritual as well as in dogma, definitely 
become, what he had all along potentially been, the Supreme 
God. God the Father, who had appeared at intervals, 
now disappears, and the Holy Ghost, who was to Eastern 
Europe the spirit of the Father alone, and to Western 
Europe the spirit of the Father and the Son, becomes inter- 
mittently, to end in being habitually, Ais spirit or ghost—the 
Holy Spirit to the increasing multitude of the worshippers of 
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the Christ-God, in place of the Holy Ghost, as he had been to 
worshippers of the Jehovah-God. 

The transformation of the Lord’s Supper into a sacrifice 
Was accompanied by the conversion of the table at first used 
into an altar. The first stage seems to have been the substitu- 
tion of a chest which contained the Communion elements, and 
on the lid of which the Communion was celebrated. Some 
time in the fourth century, possibly in imitation of Christ’s 
tomb, stone took the place of wood. Then a tomb-shaped 
structure supplanted the stone table, and in it were placed the 
relics of a martyr. At last the word altar came to be generally 
used. The assimilation of the chief instrument of the chief 
rite of the new Church to the old pagan ritual was complete. 
Instrumentally, Christ was now served as ethnical deities 
were served. 

The developing doctrine of the Lord’s Supper bears 
testimony to the gradual Christianisation of the rite. It 
rapidly assumed a sacrificial character, and the word “ sacrifice ” 
passed into the ecclesiastical dialect. With the use of the 
word, an idea that was originally spiritual was materialised and 
hardened. So early as the second century such high authorities 
as Justin and Irenzus taught that the body and blood of 
Christ actually interpenetrated the bread and wine. Next 
century a step further forward was taken. Cyril of Jerusalem 
held that, through the working of his body and blood, the 
communicant became one body and blood with him. All 
Christians thus enter into the most intimate communion with 
‘Christ and acquire a divine nature. 

There is still no actual transmutation. It is only that the 
body and blood of Christ are supernaturally blended with the 
bread and wine, and partaken therewith. Even Gregory of 
Nyssa, who approaches the doctrine of trans-substantiation, only 
maintains that the substances of the bread and wine are still 
the same, and only a higher element is added to them. 
Gregory is still crude. “When, through the words of 
consecration,” he writes to Amphilochius, “thou  bringest 
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down the Logos, and in an unbloody manner carvest the body 
of the Lord, so that the words serve thee for a knife... .” 
More spiritual thinkers, like Athanasius, Augustine, and 
Origen, strove vainly to keep the doctririe on a rational plane. 
Cyril of Jerusalem asserted that the Supper was a sacrifice. 
In Augustine the idea of a sacrifice is still spiritual. We 
ourselves, he maintained, are the sacrifice, and this sacrifice is 
represented in the sacrament of the Supper. The great 
developer of Catholic ritual, Pope Gregory the Great, crossed 
the gulf, and contended that the sacrifice at the Supper 
repeated the death of Christ. Only one step remained to 
be taken, and, as we shall see, it was at length taken. 

Incidental developments contributed to the exaltation of 
the sacrament. A supernatural sanctifying influence was 
upheld by the practice of Infant Communion, surviving in 
Rome at the end of the fifth century, in the Western Church 
till the twelfth century, and in Russia to the present day. 
The view of the Supper as a sacrifice was advanced by the 
use at its celebration of prayers for the dead, and it was 
strengthened by the growth of the preachers of the Gospel 
into an organised and ordained priesthood, which arrogated the 
sole valid administration of the rite, and ultimately assumed 
for itself the sole participation in one of the elements. 

The self-development of the doctrine in a living church 
went on irresistibly. The trans-substantiation of the elements 
was now boldly affirmed. The consecration of the priest, it 
was asserted, was the agency by which the body and blood of 
Christ were created out of the bread and wine. Advocates of 
the more spiritual or the symbolical views protested, and the 
first great scholastic battle of the Middle Ages was fought 
over it. Inevitably, the more supernaturalist view prevailed. 
Trans-substantiation, or the physical transmutation of the 
elements into the body of Christ, became the faith of the 
Catholic world. Even the reformer Luther stubbornly up- 
held the literal sense of the consecrating words. The with- 
holding of the cup heightened the sacrificial character of the 
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rite. It is now called the Sacrifice of the Mass; Christ is 
daily sacrificed. But the term Christ has long been disused. 
Christ has indeed supplanted the First Person of the Trinity 
throughout the whole history of the dogma, but Christ him- 
self, mainly in consequence of the genesis and development, 
the ascendancy and preponderance of this rite, has himself 
become God, and the Supreme God. The term Christ is 
superseded by the term God. The communicating Catholic 
is said to “receive God.” 

The “elevation of the Host” is the solemnest moment of 
Christian worship. From this point all falls; towards it all 
rises. It was to observe this supreme rite that the nascent 
Christian congregations, after they had worshipped in the 
Temple or the local synagogue, hurried to some appointed 
private house, where the bread-flesh and the wine-blood were 
solemnly eaten and drunk. 

All other Christian rites and ceremonies had here their 
origin, and derived from it their principle of development. 
What was the password and countersign, the necessary token 
and indispensable condition of admission to that “ upper room ” 
where they partook of the Lord’s Supper, then to the sepulchral 
chambers or subterranean chapels where it was secretly ad- 
ministered, and finally to the churches and cathedrals where 
the rite was openly and gorgeously celebrated? Baptism. Like 
the earlier rite, it was of Hebrew or pagan origin. Many 
savage peoples, such as the Australians, have a ceremony 
called man-making, where a rite equivalent to circumcision 
is performed. The youth is then admitted a full member of 
his tribe. The Jews perpetuated and still maintain the rite; 
and Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin recognised its kinship 
with baptism. It has been strangely misunderstood. Most 
anthropologists, including so instructed a sociologist as 
Professor E. B. Tylor, believe that it has no other signi- 
ficance than one of cleansing. Thirty years ago a profounder 
thinker threw new light on it. Herbert Spencer convincingly 
showed that, in a deeper sense than was imagined, Bee a 
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sacrificial rite. Originally, the whole member had been cut 
off, which of course meant death, and the organs kept as 
trophies. As peoples grew less savage, or found a better use 
for prisoners of war than killing them, the mutilation was 
reduced to a form, and only the foreskin taken. But the idea 
remained the same. Sacrifice was at the bottom of it, and, as 
a consequence, dedication to the service of another. The 
circumcised was spiritually sacrificed and dedicated to Jehovah. 
This remarkable theory furnishes a key to the rite of baptism. 
Sacrifice and dedication remained the principle of it. Early 
and late evidence conspire to prove its character. ‘“ Ye are 
baptised,” writes the author of the Epistle to the Romans, 
“into his death.” Namely, you are dedicated to him, if need 
be, to the extent of sacrificing your lives for him. The 
Christian character of the rite is no less apparent. Even John 
the Precursor baptised in the name of Jesus; and were the 
statement an error, it would only prove that the new rite was 
so absorptive as to swallow up previous observances of another 
type. Christ’s apostles naturally baptised in his name, never 
in the name of God. So did many a subsequent generation. 
Not till Christ had virtually disappeared in the Godhead was 
the apostolic formula superseded, as it now is, by a formula 
implicating the entire Trinity—that is, the deified Christ—in 
the act. Down to late times, indeed, the rite was described 
in a primitive manner. Count Maurice of Saxony was in 
baptism “incorporated with the Lord Jesus,” made one with 
his body. It was the language of an earlier age. An early 
Father said that in baptism, as in the Eucharist, the Christian 
‘put on Christ.” Consecration to the service of Christ, 
mystically thus expressed by language implying a complete 
identification with him, was the inner meaning of the ceremony. 
The substitution of the term “christening” for baptism marks 
the Christianisation of'the rite. 

At first performed on those who, in mature years, were 
converted to a new religion, only adults were baptised, and 
a large religious denomination has been founded on this 
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distinctive practice. But as whole families thus passed under 
a new flag, the rite was necessarily performed over the very 
young, and in time it was extended to infants. The idea of 
it, while apparently losing significance, acquires a fuller signi- 
ficance. Every child in a Christian household is now dedicated 
to Christ from infancy, and, having been thus consecrated, 
it does not need to be consecrated afresh when it has reached 
maturity. It has chosen its side, or its side has been chosen 
for it. That side being what it is, the rite implies nothing 
less than a moral transformation. If it did not actually amount 
to personal regeneration, it produced baptismal regeneration. 
It wiped out the sin inherited from Adam. It washed out 
that hereditary culpability which inhered in the individual as 
a member of the human race. All this is accomplished by 
baptism in the name of Christ, who is the head and front 
of the ceremony, as of the Eucharist; and in whose honour it 
has come to be named christening — Christ-making. The 
more advanced thinkers held views still more thoroughgoing. 
According to Chrysostom, it initiated sonship and brotherhood 
in Christ. According to Isidore of Pelusium, it imparted 
regeneration and communion with Christ. The mystic 
Theodore of Mopsuestia heightened the later Greek view. 
He regarded the rite as communicating a participation in the 
sinlessness of Christ. From whatever point of view we look 
at it, we perceive the indissolubleness of its connection with 
Christ. How deeply it penetrated into life we may infer 
from further developments of the doctrine. The idea that 
unbaptised children are damned was held by many of the 
early Fathers, as it is held at this day by the Catholic Church, 
which it leads into strange practices and reckless surgical 
operations. In all forms and conditions of it, its relation to 
Jesus Christ is the essential part of it. 

A supplementary rite, early introduced, is that of Con- 
firmation. It was a necessary consequence of the introduction 
of infant baptism, and completed the transformation that it 
had begun. It has ethnical’ analogues, and it was still so far 
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material in its character that in the Greek Church it was 
accompanied by anointing with oil. A magical operation of 
the oil, as of the water in baptism, was assumed. The relation 
to Christ is still obvious. The sacrifice or the dedication of 
the individual is now confirmed. 

The catechumen is now a communicant, and he is qualified 
to enter into that full communion with Jesus Christ which the 
Eucharist symbolises or procures. Not at once is the satis- 
faction gained. He is admitted to the sacred place, but the 
miracle must first be solicited. ‘The ways must be opened, the 
mind of the communicant attuned, and, above all, the Deity 
made propitious. What was the first element in the mingled 
service? Possibly that which is now known among Christians 
as “praise.” It is one of the oldest features of ancestor-worship. 
It is first a part of the funeral rites. It is repeated each time 
the refreshments are brought to the grave, and it may be 
defined as the spiritual counterpart of the more material 
elements. The appetite for praise is as strong as that for food. 
«« Alfred Tennyson is an honest soul,” said Carlyle, one after- 
noon, “ who does not seek for adoration, but when it comes he’s 
quite content.” ‘The craving for that which all desire in life is 
insatiable in death. Praise is lavished on the deceased un- 
stintedly. His good or great qualities are eulogised. His 
exploits are narrated. Should he have been but a common 
soul, hardly rising above the crowd, these eulogies, like the 
refreshments accompanying them, are continued only for a 
little space and then disused. Should he have been a chief or 
a hero, they are periodically repeated. Should he have been the 
founder of a religion, or should he have conquered a primacy 
over other spirits through the success or the multiplication of 
his votaries, they may become permanent. Eulogies of the dead 
then pass into a service of thanksgiving and become praises 
of a deity. His mighty deeds are recited; his aid is invoked ; 
benefits are sought at his hands, and the turning away of evils. 

How close is the parallelism between such eulogies and the 
laudations of a deity will appear on recalling the Vedic hymns 
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addressed to Indra, “The heroic Indra, who delights in 
praise,” and to whom the hymn is “chanted at the sacrifice,” 

the worshippers thus hoping to impel him to succour them, is 
the type of all such ; and the Vedas abound in such laudations. 
The practice is no less visible in the Hebrew ritual. The 
Book of Psalms is a mingled volume of threnodies and eulogies. 
In no literature, perhaps, is the Deity more frequently or more 
fulsomely celebrated. They, too, were sung when sacrifices 
were made or offerings brought. 

With the passage of Jehovah-worship into Christ-worship, 
the object of the praises was changed and their character was 
altered, but the rite remained substantially the same. The 
psalms in use in the synagogue were adopted, and other can- 
ticles taken from the Scriptures were sung; and they continue 
to be chanted, as in the Church of England, or sung, as in the 
Scottish Presbyterian Churches, to this day. But they are 
chanted or sung to the Father of Jesus Christ or to Christ 
himself. With the growing ascendancy of the new faith, new 
forms of praise were required. The earliest recorded Christian 
hymnody was described by the elder Pliny as being a song 
(carmen) sung to the Christ-God (Christo quasi deo), and he 
speaks of it as being sung at daybreak. As the love-feast was 
partaken of at night for secrecy, and may have been prolonged 
to morning, it may well have been connected with the agapé. 
The Christians sang, it is said, “to the Lord.” These sacred 
songs resembled the grave-chants over private individuals in 
being often extempore. A Christian archzologist states that 
it was usual at that time for any persons to compose divine 
songs in honour of Christ, and rise to sing them during public 
worship. These, Tertullian informs us, were sung after the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Later in the same (third) 
century, we know from the proceedings taken against Paul, 
bishop of Samosata, that many psalms and hymns were sung 
setting forth the praises of Christ, and it was characteristic of 
the pre-Arian prelate that he forbade these to be sung in his 
diocese ; unless it was that he only anticipated the decision of 
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the Council of Laodicea, forbidding private individuals to sing 
hymns during divine service. Another early hymn to Christ— 
perhaps the earliest known after the one mentioned by Pliny 
—was that by Clement of Alexandria, and it represents the 
Gnostic vein in the religious praise of the primitive Church. A 
third source—the Graeco-Roman—is derived from the popular 
music of the day. The hymns were sung to popular airs, as 
Burns set his songs to such, and Mr Sankey sang his hymns. 

As the bird originally sings only at the season of pairing, 
and with the object (or at least with the result) of attracting the 
female, but learns to sing at other seasons and for pure delight 
in it, the Christians learnt to sing the songs of the new Zion 
at other times than at the Communion-service. Ecclesiastical 
story tells how Ambrose kept his flock awake and in heart on 
a memorable occasion by composing, to be then sung, a series 
of hymns, of which some at least in terms, and probably all in 
spirit, were addressed to Christ. A hymn of Pope Gregory 
the First invokes “ King Christ, Maker of all things”; and as 
his name is identified with the Gregorian chant and the 
organisation of the Mass, we may conclude that Christ was 
the soul of the musical portion of the Mass. The solemnest 
hymn of the Middle Ages—the awe-inspiring medieval dirge, 
sublimely translated by Walter Scott—was addressed to the 
“King of awful majesty.” All hymns, indeed, were variants 
on this theme. It was the praise of the Christ-God that 
supplied their substance and animated their spirit. 

The purely Christian element in sacred song gathered force, 
and its Christian complexion grew more conspicuous. The 
Hebrew element fell into the background, or else it too was 
Christianised. Of course it assumed the aspect of the religion 
of those dark times, and reflected the character of Christ as he 
was then conceived. The Rex tremende majestatis was no 
other than the elder brother of Bethany, or the preacher of the 
Galilean lake, transformed beyond recognition. 

When the Reformation of the sixteenth century changed 
the faith of a great part of the Christian world, the course 
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its praise took connoted its theology and registered its Christ- 
like character. How entirely the Lutheran Reformation 
was a turning back to the worship of the true Christ, from the 
worship of the Virgin Mary or of a false Christ, is shown by 
the grand chorals to which it gave birth. The chief theme of 
all or most of these is the Crucified God. Luther’s wnser 
Gott is the Christ-God ; and the Lyra Germanica, like Luther 
himself, knows no other God. 

It is somewhat otherwise with Calvin and his followers, 
Clement Marot excepted. The Old Testament complexion 
(reprobated in terms, though it was, by Calvin himself) is 
manifest in their psalmody. Zwingli had abolished sacred 
singing by the congregation, and the earliest French Pro- 
testants sang no hymns. On the other hand, the first 
Genevese reformer, Farel, printed a volume of sacred songs, 
though it is not stated that any use was made of them in 
public worship. Farel must have urged the new departure 
upon Calvin, who seems to have been nothing loth, and the 
two reformers expressed in the Articles of 1537 the belief that 
Christian praise should not be limited to the words of Scrip- 
ture. In Strasburg and in Geneva, Calvin introduced the 
singing of versified psalms, of the versified Ten Command- 
ments, and other compositions. Of these, two are notable. 
One was the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon, and the other a free 
hymn (namely, not restricted to biblical words) of “salutation 
to Christ.” In Scottish Presbyterian churches it was the 
versified Psalter that was adopted, and long remained, as 
supplying the sole words of this portion of the service in 
Calvinistic churches. Four hymns were added to the doggerel 
—one by Joseph Addison; and not till well on in the nine- 
teenth century were other uninspired words of praise introduced 
into the Scottish Presbyterian churches. The “ Auld Lichts” 
held out longest, but the “ New Lichts,” standing for a more 
liberal theology—in fact, worshippers of the Christ-God, in 
contradistinction to the Jehovah-worshippers of the Kirk and 
the old Free Church—early introduced the use of hymns. In 
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England, the Christ-worshipping Nonconformists of many 
denominations have long had each their hymn-books, and the 
Church of England has followed in their footsteps. These 
hymns reveal the development and expansion of Christ- 
worship by their enormous enlargement, especially in recent 
years. If, as has been said, every hymn of the early Christian 
days added glory to Christ, the Christ-God is assuredly 
triumphing in sacred song. 

Prayers were habitually made to the dead along with 
praises. Their aid was invoked against enemies and calami- 
ties; benefits were sought, in return for offerings, laudations, 
and worship. Out of these insensibly emerged prayers to the 
deities. The Christian prayers were at first Jewish, and were 
addressed to the Father, but always, from the time of Paul 
onwards, in Christ’s name. Yet some were addressed directly 
to Christ. Origen, for example, prays to the Lord Jesus or to 
the Word; there are many such prayers in his discourses. 


The monk Nilus wrote: “ We conquer... . especially by 
calling on the name of Jesus Christ, the God who loves man- 
kind, and our Saviour.” “I will pray to Christ,” says Jerome, 


“for aid against the wrongdoer.” “Let us all flee to Christ,” 
preached Augustine, “and pray to God,” etc., where “God” 
evidently means Christ. Chrysostom, in one of his homilies, 
asserts that God answers prayer, as he (Christ) answered the 
prayer of the Canaanitish woman. 

Chrysostom and Ambrose furnish examples of such Christ- 
addressed prayers. Clement of Rome winds up prayers that 
are ostensibly addressed to God with a benediction especially 
addressed to Christ. This is peculiarly the case in the Litany, 
which was, says Dean Stanley, “a popular supplication sung 
or chanted by wild, excited multitudes under the pressure of 
calamities” in the fifth century, the fifteenth, and whenever 
danger threatened or grief was overwhelming. Then it 
appeared who was the real Deity. In it believers pray to be 
delivered from the wrath of Christ: they entreat the goodness 
and forgiveness of Christ: they look for the revelation of the 
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mind and purpose of God through the knowledge of the mind 
and purpose of Christ. The invocations in the most devotional 
work Christianity has produced, if of a monkish devotion, are 
obviously addressed to the Christ-God. We may obscurely, 
but not dubiously, trace the rise of the practice. The tradi- 
tional prayers, inherited by Christianity from Judaism, were 
addressed to God, but the special prayer, most characteristic 
of the Christians and most Christian, known as the prayer of 
consecration, preceded the breaking of bread in the Eucharist, 
was the root of the new devotion, and coloured all. Com- 
pare the accents of ancient devotion with those of the early 
Christians, and the difference will be seen to be profound. 
The prayer of consecration was in those early days presum- 
ably addressed to Christ ; and henceforth it is the Redeemer, 
the Saviour, who is invoked. If he is not always addressed by 
name, it is because he is transformed into the Supreme Deity. 
But even now, in moments of strong feeling, it is Christ who 
is invoked, equally by Catholics and Protestants. “Come, 
Lord Jesus,” was the exordium of a prayer by Dr Lyman 
Beecher. ‘“ What shall I render to thee, Jesus, my Lord, for 
all thy benefits?” cried the missionary martyr, Brebeuf. 
« And I,” prayed Beza, “ O Christ, full of benignity, what fruits 
have I returned to Thee in the seventy-six years that I have 
lived until now?” An old priest, in a romance by Fogazzaro, 
advises a sinner struggling with temptation to throw himself 
into the arms of Jesus, to tell his desires to Jesus, to question 
him, and listen to him. The only God implied in his ghostly 
counsels is Christ. 

The transition from the new to the old Deity was facilitated 
by the use of the term “ Lord.” Such a term could be applied 
to Jehovah, who was the Lord of Hosts, as it had been 
currently applied to him under the older dispensation ; but it 
was often applied to Jesus Christ, whom the disciples habitu- 
ally spoke of as “the Lord,” and who is now habitually spoken 
of as “our Lord.” In the mouths of Christians so unlike in 
every attribute as Athanasius, Swedenborg, and George 
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MacDonald, the term “the Lord” means Christ, and he is 
their only Deity. For some time after he had “ascended into 
heaven,” Jesus was felt to be in the midst of his disciples and 
of every assembly that gathered together in his name. They 
offered a prayer in the name of Jesus before every act, and 
asked his blessing on all meals. As time ran on and the first 
disciples died, the ghostly presence of the Saviour grew more 
and more remote, but it was to the same personality that all 
petitions were really addressed. 

When a notable person is buried, his sayings are often 
recalled at the graveside or on the walk back from the 
cemetery. His example is cited, and now his biography is 
invariably written. Everything connected with him has been 
clothed with a new sanction. His precepts become unwritten 
laws. So it was amongst the American Indians, where the 
recital of their ancient laws was “a prominent part of the 
mourning for deceased sachems.” ‘The Holy Communion was 
but the continuation of mourning for Jesus; and then the 
almost dying words of the doomed Redeemer were recalled, as 
they are read on such occasions to this day. 

At first, we may believe, no uninspired words were allowed 
to mingle with the sacred accents of the Saviour. Only when 
to these were added the exhortations conveyed in letters from 
the inspired founders of the churches or the personal disciples 
of Jesus, perhaps, were extraneous additions permitted. Then 
some convert who was bolder than the others would venture 
on a deferential, but illuminating, comment, just as we still 
observe an original preacher interpolate an instructive remark 
during his reading of the Scriptures. Out of this, we may 
imagine, came the homely talk, exhorting the congregation to 
imitate the words that had been read. At this day the Russian 
pope, after celebrating the Communion, often contents himself 
with addressing a few such words to the congregation. 

The homily grew into the expository sermon, of which 
class the so-called homilies of John Chrysostom are unsur- 
passed masterpieces. The sermons of Augustine were still 
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largely expository. So, when Christianity turned back to its 
source, were the sermons of Luther, Calvin, and Beza. The 
type survives, or until lately survived, in the expository 
“lectures” delivered on Sabbath morning by Scottish Pres- 
byterian ministers. Out of these homilies, again, sprang the 
theological lectures of the Reformers. Calvin is considered 
the founder of modern systematic theology, but his Genevan 
lectures were mainly expository. 

How Christian these earlier and later preachings were in 
form, as in spirit, appears from the fact that the first semi- 
inspired preachers, his disciples, spoke in Christ’s name. They 
preached Jesus; they testified that he was the Son of God. 
Paul preached “the unsearchable riches of Christ ” (no longer 
of Jesus); he preached “Christ and him crucified.” So does 
the emancipated Congregationalist minister of our own day, 
who has drunk deep of the spirit of Rothe, declare at the out- 
set of his ministry that he, too, preaches only Christ and him 
crucified, while he really intends to preach the very different 
Christ whom nineteen centuries of Christian civilisation have 
made of the Nazarene. In New York and Boston the advanced 
liberal minister announces an ethical theme as the subject of 
his discourse, and he treats it in an unconventional manner ; 
but his real topic, under all disguises, is still the Christ-life. 

Christ breathed upon his apostles, inspiring them, or 
giving them power of preaching with effect. On the day of 
Pentecost tongues of flame hovered among the audience, and 
communicated to the speakers a faculty of passionate persua- 
sion that made them intelligible to people who did not speak 
their tongue. So were both Peter and Paul “filled with the 
Holy Ghost” when they addressed Jewish or Gentile crowds 
in the name of Jesus. Christ bequeathed his spirit, which in 
due time was personalised and became his Spirit, and finally 
was made a distinct person of the Trinity as the Holy Ghost. 
It was still Christ’s spirit that inspired his apostles and 
followers. “All that a confessing bishop says,” claims 
Cyprian, “he says by inspiration of God.” “The Lord,” he 
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adds—and the term is evidently the synonym of ‘“God”— 
‘dwells in us and speaks at that supreme hour.” 

As each part of the ritual was developed, the ritual as a 
whole was organised. Prayer and praise, confession of faith 
and confession of sins, reading of the Scriptures and the 
preaching of a sermon, led up to, circled round, or led away 
from the central and supreme rite of Communion or sacrifice, 
for which the whole was instituted, and out of which it had 
grown. Gibbon summarises the marvellous evolution when 
he relates that while “the Lord’s prayer consists of half a 
dozen lines, the Sacramentarius and Antiphonarius of Gregory 
fill 880 folio pages; yet these constitute only a part of the 
Ordo Romanus,” which lasted for over three hours. And all 
this wonderful expansion, admirable or portentous as we view 
it, but interwoven and compacted into an organic whole, had 
for its generating point the simple supper in that upper 
chamber at Jerusalem. That is to say, the whole structure of 
Christian worship, complicated as that of the Roman high Mass, 
or simple as the service of the most primitive Methodist sect, has 
for its reason of existence the sacrifice of Christ. The Hebrew 
Deity has no place here. The Christ-God is its germinal proto- 
plasm, its causal nexus, its beginning, middle, and end. 

The Christ-like character of Christian worship would not 
less visibly appear did we follow the course of certain cere- 
monies at particular festivals. All of them were, yet more 
than they are, dramatic renderings of the birth, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Christ. The Catholic Church, and still 
more the Greek Church, still mimic the manger at Bethlehem ; 
they repeat the drama of Calvary ; they are grief-stricken on 
Good Friday; they wait overnight on Easter Sunday for 
Resurrection morning. 

Christ claims all as his. He will have our whole being— 
our soul, heart, mind and strength, as the Catechism proclaims 
with deliberate emphasis. Hence Baptism, which consecrates 
the individual to his service; hence Confirmation, which drives 
home the obligation at maturity ; and hence the Lord’s Supper, 
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which identifies the worshipper with the Deity. Other sacra- 
ments retain, heal, specially set apart, or generally consecrate, 
and finally prepare for eternal reunion. It is the God-man 
who is at first sacrificed ; it is the worshipper, middle and last, 
who is sacrificed to the new Deity. Hence the prodigies of 
devotion and sacrifice that fill the annals of Christianity. 
Each sacrament, though most of them have their roots in 
ethnical observances, is adopted by Christianity and stamped 
with its seal; Christ, his nature and personality, are woven 
into its substance, transforming the old rite into one altogether 
new. Not only all sacraments, but all ceremonies—prayer and 
praise, sacred reading and preaching — however they may 
belong by their form to universal religion, imbibe their spirit 
and derive their complexion from a single source. It is the 
worship of Christ that gives them all alike their peculiar 
significance. The old names may be used. Jehovah may be 
invoked; the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob may be 
lauded and hymned ; the ancient Hebrew Scriptures may still 
be “the marrow of divinity”; their narratives and their 
apophthegms, their laments and exultations, their prophecies 
and visions may weave the warp of the new faith. None the 
less, it is the adoration of the risen Lord that is the true 
object of religious worship and the chief nourishment of the 
believer. On this foundation rests the individual life, and on 
this rock the Church is built, quite as much in the estimation 
of the simple Christian and the least traditional sects as 
according to the theory of the most highly organised churches. 
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JESUS OR CHRIST? 
AN APPEAL FOR CONSISTENCY. 


Tur Rev. R. ROBERTS. 


Recent criticism of the New Testament has gathered around Jesus Christ 
and the testimony of its various documents to His person and work. This 
has characterised not merely the churches technically called Evangelical, 
but has also marked large sections of the Roman obedience on the extreme 
right and influential scholars in the Unitarian church on the extreme left. 
For the scholarly divines and the devotional lay minds who have felt the 
force of this great current of Western thought in the sphere of religion, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Jesus Christ is Christianity. 
The several parts of the New Testament are in the main narratives of 
His supposed life and teaching, or theories of various kinds built upon 
them. But neither the narratives nor the theories are Jesus Christ. 

With certain reservations, it may be said that the group of doctrines 
known as “ Evangelicalism ” is the common property of Western Christen- 
dom, In developing its thought “back to Christ,” Evangelicalism has 
found itself driven to make stupendous claims on behalf of Jesus. It is 
not possible, within the compass of this article, to set forth those claims 
with any approach to fulness, nor to state fully the numerous 
and grave misgivings which they create for the modern mind. But 
on the threshold of even such treatment as is here possible one finds 
himself beset by an initial difficulty. Perhaps I can best express that 
difficulty in the form of the following questions :—Are the claims to 
be presently set forth made on behalf of a spiritual “Ideal” to which we 
may provisionally apply the word “Christ,” or are they predicated of 
Jesus? The apologists do not frankly face these questions. 'The reluct- 
ance to do so renders it difficult to make any pertinent criticism of the 
claims. For it may easily turn out that insistence on limitations of know- 
ledge, restrictions of outlook, evasions of issues, and disillusionments of 
experience true enough of an historic Jesus may not be wholly relevant to 
a spiritual “ Christ Ideal” expanding and enriching through the ages into 
“the Christ that is to be.” To one who was the “fulness of Godhead” 
bodily expressed, “ Very God of Very God,” they could not be attributed 
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at all, without such a strain as would crack the sinews of language, 
reducing the sequences of speech to incoherences of thought. 

The vast sweep of these claims becomes apparent in the following 
citations from writers who have laid the Christian world under a heavy 
obligation by their elevation of thought and spirit, the chastened scholar- 
ship, the fine yet reasoned reverence of their work. I select first a some- 
what abstract statement of the “Modernist” position in the Roman 
communion :— 

“The whole doctrine of Christ’s xevéors, or self-emptying, can be ex- 
plained in a minimising way almost fatal to devotion, and calculated to rob 
the Incarnation of all its helpfulness by leaving the ordinary mind with 
something perilously near the phantasmal Christ of the Docetans. Christ, 
we are truly taught to believe, laid aside by a free act all those prerogatives 
which were His birthright as the God-man, that He might not be better off 
than we who have to win our share in that glory through humiliation and 
suffering, that He might be a High Priest touched with a feeling for our 
infirmities, tempted as we in all points, sin only excepted” (Through Scylla and 
Charybdis, p. 98, the Rev. George Tyrrell). 


The learned Catholic scholar above cited has his own quarrel with the 
terms of this statement. But his uneasiness as to its phrasing does not 
touch the purpose for which it is here quoted, the point of which is to 
show that Jesus and Christ are terms used interchangeably; that the 
“self-emptying” of the God-man has no meaning apart from a historic 
life conditioned by the limitations of ordinary humanity ; and that He, in 
His humiliation, felt the poignancy of all such temptations as assault our 
frail nature, sin only excepted. 

Coming now to the Anglican Church, the opinion of the late revered 
Bishop Westcott will be accepted as representative of a large school of 
thought within and without his own communion. On the significance of 
Jesus for the Christian life and doctrine he says :— 

“‘We look back indeed for a moment upon the long line of witnesses 
whose works, on which we have entered, attest the efficacy of His unfailing 
Presence, but then we look away from all else (aopavtes) to Jesus the leader 
and perfecter of faith, who in His humanity met every temptation which can 
assail us and crowned with sovereign victory the force which He offers for our 
support” (Christus Consummator, p. 156). 

And still more pointedly in the same volume :— 


“The Gospel of Christ Incarnate, the Gospel of the Holy Trinity in the 
terms of human life, which we have to announce covers every imaginable fact 
of life to the end of time, and is new now as it has been new in all the past, 
new in its power and new in its meaning, while the world lasts” (Christus 
Consummator, p. 171). 


Passing now to those churches known as Nonconformist, Principal 
Fairbairn, writing of the “historical Christ,” says :— 
“The Person that literature felt to be its loftiest ideal, philosophy con- 


ceived as its highest personality, criticism as its supreme problem, theology as 
its fundamental datum, religion as‘its cardinal necessity” (Christ i Modern 


Theology, p. 294). 
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Twelve years of building construction separate the work containing 
this sentence from the next quotation to be cited. I select a somewhat 
more detailed paragraph from The Ascent through Christ, by the Rev. 
Principal E. Griffith Jones. On the last page of this very interesting 
volume we find the following passage :— 

“We do our Master little honour when we place Him among a group of 
teachers competing for the acceptance of men. He is not one of many 
founders of religions. He is the source and fountain of all, in so far as they 
have caught a prophetic glimpse of His truth, and anticipated something of 
His spirit, and given a scattered hint here and there of His secret. He is the 
truth, the type, the saving grace, of which they faintly and vaguely dreamed ; 
the Desire of all Nations, the Crown and Essence of Humanity, the Saviour of 
the World, who by the loftiness of His teaching, the beauty of His character, 
the sufficiency of His atoning sacrifice, is able to save to the uttermost all who 
will come to Him and trust in Him” (The Ascent through Christ). 


The final quotation to be made will represent a scholarly and con- 
servative school of Unitarian thought. The Rev. Dr James Drummond 
was selected to deliver the last of the well-known series of Hibbert Lectures, 
and from it I take the following passage :— 

“The Word made flesh discloses to us, not some particular truth or require- 
ment, but the very spirit and character of God, so far as we are able to 
apprehend it; for the Divine Thought is God Himself passing into self- 
manifestation, just as our speech is our own personality entering into com- 
munication with others” (Hibbert Lectures, Via, Veritas, Vita, p, 312). 


“Word” and “Thought” are both implied in the Greek “Logos.” 
On the Evangelical theory, the “flesh” was Jesus, not Christ. If I under- 
stand Dr Drummond’s position aright, whether it was as “‘ Divine Word” 
or as “ Divine Thought” it was still “God Himself” who dwelt in the 
fleshly tabernacle known as Jesus. But on both theories there is a 
localisation of the Infinite, a differentiated moment in eternity, a limitation 
within the conditions of a fleeting human organism of the Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, and Perfect God. If Jesus was the “ Word made flesh,” and 
if this same “ Word ”—or, to meet Dr Drummond’s position, “ ‘Thought ” 
—was “God Himself,” then it would seem difficult to resist the inference 
that Jesus was God. Such a position involves all the claims which the 
quotations now cited have made on behalf of Jesus. Dr Drummond does 
not indeed draw out the implications of the position with the startling 
vividness which we find in Principals Fairbairn and Jones. The great 
Unitarian scholar is mainly concerned with the ethical and spiritual 
content. It is within the sphere of morals he is anxious to affirm the 
peerless position of the “ Word made flesh,” and it is notable that nearly 
throughout the lecture the position thus claimed is associated with Christ. 
Jesus, as distinct from Christ, makes but an occasional appearance in the 
lecture-room of this “ Hibbert” lecturer. Yet it cannot but be that His 
presence is felt in every phase of the lecture, for it is only in and through 
“the flesh” that the Word becomes the subject of history and enters ine 
relationship with men. When we remember the very rich content of the 
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Greek “ Logos,” and that “the Divine Thought is God Himself,” it seems 
impossible to limit His presence and potency within the sphere with which 
the lecturer is dealing. God is not to be so confined. No part of the 
universe is without Him, and thus it appears to me that the two distinguished 
Congregational scholars have but drawn out to their logical conclusions 
ideas implicit in Dr Drummond’s Unitarian position. The claims thus 
made on behalf of Jesus are what I have ventured to describe them, 
“stupendous,” When their character, scope, and magnitude are con- 
sidered in the light of New Testament documents and in that of the 
secular literature nearest to New Testament times, a disturbing sense 
of disproportion between the claims made and the historical evidence 
legitimately producible in support of them grows upon the mind. 

In dealing with the evidence which is submitted, it cannot be over- 
looked that statements made as to Jesus cannot properly be admitted as . 
evidence for Christ. Dr Percy Gardner, as will be presently shown, has 
observed the distinction here made. But in the current literature, in the 
hymnology, and in almost all sermons the rule is to take statements as to 
Jesus and apply them to Christ. A remarkable example of this is found 
in Dr Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology, where (p. 353) passages 
relating to Jesus in the footnote are adduced in the text as evidence for 
Christ. The illegitimacy of this process becomes apparent when the 
differing character of the two words is borne in mind, and when the 
historic process of the passage of Jesus into Christ becomes more clearly 
understood. This is one of the many reasons why increasing numbers of 
people find their confidence in the very bases of the Evangelical faith most 
seriously disturbed. 

The silence of non-Christian literature as to Jesus has more signifi- 
cance than is usually assigned to it. The point, however, cannot be 
developed here. 

When we turn to the New Testament, we have a body of literature 
whose evidential value has been, and still is, the riddle of Christendom. 
Close and careful reading of its documents reduces our knowledge of the 
actual facts of the life of Jesus to a small, and, it must be added, a 
narrowing compass. Beyond the narrative of birth and infancy and one 
incident in the boyhood, the Synoptists give us only detached fragments 
of events in one year of His life. The Johannine narrative extends the 
chronology so as to cover portions of perhaps the last three years. Criti- 
cism, of course, greatly reduces the value of this face view of the story. 
Following it, we pass along narrowing areas of admissible statement, through 
the textual territory marked by Dr Schmiedel’s “pillar” passages, till we 
reach the position of Kalthoff, from which the figure of the historic Jesus 
has completely vanished. 

So far, I have dealt only with the alleged events of the life. With the 
exceptions named, they seem to have disappeared from Apostolic literature. 
To Apostolic literature the Jesus: of the Gospels, apart from the incidents 
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mentioned, is unknown. But the case as to the alleged teaching is still 
more disturbing. On the modern Evangelical theory, this teaching is the 
whole groundwork of Christian theology and institutions. Moreover, in 
the contentions! which, it is said, distressed the early churches, the 
teaching, if it then existed as we have it, would have been the first thing 
to be produced, and in nearly the whole of the Pauline disputations its 
production would have been decisive. Yet the fact is that, with one 
exception, we have no single statement of the teaching produced in Jesus’ 
own words. That alleged exception is the Eucharistic formula in 
Corinthians. Considering the immense stress laid by modern theological 
criticism on the authority of Jesus in the sphere of morals and religion, 
the fact that the Christian documents chronologically nearest to His times 
do not consider it worth while to quote His words is not a little discon- 
certing. I do not wish to forget the limitations attaching to arguments 
from silence. But I may remark that they are more strictly applicable 
to ordinary literature, written under the normal conditions of humanity 
and for the common purposes of literature and life. This, however, is not 
the case with New Testament literature. It purports, so it is affirmed, 
to be an exposition of the life, work, and teaching of One who came to 
reveal the Father, to give the world assurance of new truth, and to lay 
upon mankind the authority of a new, universal, and eternally binding 
moral code. These claims may or may not have lain latent in the 
“sayings” on which they are said to be based, and it may be also that 
the historic Christology of Christendom is but their formal expression. 
Be that as it may, they are part of the literary output of the times 
and countries which produced them, and alike in their noblest passages 
and in their legendary parts they carry the impress of their ‘place 
of origin.” 

They are in harmony with the intellectual climate of that part and 
age of the world. An instructed Jew would be familiar with the thought 
in almost every passage attributed to Jesus. A cultivated Roman versed 
in the literature of the Graeco-Roman world would find no difficulty in 
narratives of blind men restored to sight, of lame men regaining the use 
of their limbs, of divine heroes born of a virgin mother, and of dead men 
restored to life. These were some of the normal products of that mental 
climate. But the New Testament marvels have outlived that climate, 
and, like an Alpine plant occasionally found on Yorkshire moors, they 
live on in new and strange surroundings. But they did not and they 
could not awaken the many-sided reflections in apostolic, patristic, or 
scholastic times they inevitably do to-day; and statements which passed 
comparatively unchallenged in pre-evolution days find themselves now in 
an atmosphere quick with eager questionings. In the larger, wider 
intellectual world of to-day these mementos of man’s mental past startle 


‘ Paul contended for the freedom of the spirit against the bondage of the letter 
The teaching on the Sabbath attributed to Jesus, especially the text, ee The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” would have been decisive. 
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the reader. If he is presented with a narrative of the life and teaching 
of One “in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily,” he 
rightly asks for credentials which would never have occurred to a 
Paul or a Plutarch. And yet of that One who came to be the in- 
exhaustible and final revelation of the infinite God—nay, who was Him- 
self “Very God of Very God”—we have only these meagre, these 
elusive and tantalising reports. This is enough, I submit, to justify 
the serious disquietude of the modern mind on this part of the New 
Testament problem. 

There are, however, other aspects of the same problem which the 
widened horizons of the modern world compel us to recognise. Possession 
by evil spirits was a form of belief natural to the culture-level at which 
the Jews of Jesus’ day stood. They believed that these evil spirits entered 
into the human organism, and that their presence was the cause of 
physical and mental derangements. Jesus seems to have shared these 
opinions. Even more embarrassing to the modern mind is His apparent 
acquiescence in the popular belief that they could be expelled by exorcism, 
and that He Himself practised the art so effectually that it has main- 
tained its place in the Christian Church to this day. Then again, the 
world has outlasted the anticipations of its duration which coloured at 
least the later phases of the Galilean idyll, and which impart a sombre 
tinge to the whole circle of Apostolic and Apocalyptic thought. Every 
day on the brink of opened graves we still repeat stately and solemn 
words which were written when the world was supposed to be hurrying to 
its catastrophic close. But the prophets of dissolution are dead, and still 
the old world spins its way “down the ringing grooves of change.” And 
even as it has belied New Testament beliefs as to its speedy end, so also 
it has belied the beliefs of the same volume as to its beginning. Mankind 
did not begin with a perfect Adam. Womankind did not emerge from 
the extracted rib of the first man. Suffering did not enter into the world, 
nor .did the tragedy of death cast its dark shadow on humanity as the 
result of “ man’s first disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree,” 
partaken in an idyllic Eden in the morning of time. These are fairy 
tales, and they have “faded into the light of common day.” But they 
have left their mark on, even if they have not largely shaped, gospel and 
epistle. In a society which has done with fairy tales as to its own origin 
we have to ask: What are we to make of a New Testament which is said 
to be the last word of knowledge on the tremendous questions of life and 
destiny, and which yet lends its sanction to these fables of the morning ? 
'The writer of the great “Quadrilateral” epistles shared these views. If 
the narrative is to be trusted, Jesus himself accepted many of them. And 
the stupendous claims made on His behalf by modern Evangelicals compel 
me to put the question: Are these fables things which we should expect 
from One represented to be “the Desire of all Nations, the Crown and 
Essence of Humanity, the Saviour ‘of the World” ? 

Man, however, has other interests than those of religion. From the 
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dawn of intelligence he has observed the world in which he finds himself, 
and gradually he has come to realise that some reasoned theory of it and 
its forces is a necessity of his nature. Science is the outcome of this 
craving for knowledge. Through the xons of his evolving history he 
has been haunted by an ideal, other and fairer than the actual around 
him. He has felt an imperious necessity to express these haunting 
visions, and Art has grown out of his efforts. He early found himself one 
of a group. Father and mother, sister, brother, wife, and children were 
around him. Outside his own group were other groups similarly related, 
and to these he had to adjust himself in some rude order. Here was the 
beginning of political institutions, and advancing civilisation has meant 
the slow adaptation of these institutions to a gradually expanding con- 
sciousness of social needs and order. I cannot further develop these 
points. But, in view of the claims with which I am dealing, I must ask : 
Can we conceive of Jesus believing in and understanding the Copernican 
system or following the reasonings of Newton? Is it possible to think 
of Him following the dialectic of Aristotle or entering into the enjoyment 
of the art of Pheidias? Political science is a necessity of civilisation. 
But what proof is there in the evidence before us that Jesus had any 
conception of society as the product of human reason dealing with 
the facts of associated experience? If Jesus was man only, these 
questions are irrelevant. But‘ if He was God, they raise, for me, an 
insoluble difficulty. 

Jesus Christ, we are told, is the Universal King. In this phrase, Jesus 
and Christ have become identified. Jesus imparts to the Christ His own 
historicity and character; Christ assimilates Jesus. The two make one 
Person. The worlds of science and of art wait on His inspiration. Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn informs us, in words already quoted, that all the highest 
activities of the race receive their inspiration from Him: He is the origin 
and fount of all our thinking and doing; His Person co-ordinates the 
otherwise aimless impulses of humanity; He alone gives meaning to 
philosophy, direction and purpose to history. This is the “discovery” 
which, Principal Fairbairn says, has been made in these recent years, and 
that not by any designed and meditated counsel on the part of repre- 
sentative spirits in these departments of human activity. Rather it is, 
that these have become conscious of what was the result of their unpre- 
meditated and manifold labours, and through that awakened conscious- 
ness the “historical Christ” has come to His own. The throne of the 
universe is no longer vacant. On it sits the crowned King of men, “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever”; and all the saints, sages, 
poets, and artists of all the earth and all the ages are bidden “to lay 
their trophies at His feet and crown Him Lord of all.” 

Yet when we look carefully at the achievements of the human mind 
we speedily become aware that without the aid of a continuous miracle 
the suppositions of this theory could not be complied with. Humanity 
had achieved much before Jesus was born. If He alone is the inspiration 
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and energising life of humanity, it is pertinent to ask how came we to 
have religions, literatures, art, sciences, philosophies, politics, and indus- 
tries, al the contents of many-sided civilisations, thousands of years before 
He was born ? 

We know too that claims similar to these have been put forward on 
behalf of other Saviour-Gods among all the great races of the past. Every 
type of civilisation has had its Saviour-God. ‘The believers in these knew 
no world outside their own, and they fondly yet sincerely and earnestly 
believed that the Saviour-God who had done so much for them was able 
to save to the uttermost. And, truth to say, when Dr Fairbairn and his 
disciples come to scrutinise the claims and characters of the Saviour-Gods 
of other religions they make very short work of the evidence of miracle 
and history with which such claims are associated. They apply to them 
the canons by which the children of this scientific age of the West judge 
of evidence, and the claims vanish at the touch of that Ithuriel spear. 
Jesus knew nothing of the world of Greek thought. There is no proof 
that He was aware of that great and real religious reconstruction which 
found expression in the drama of Atschylus, or of those reachings after a 
deeper spiritual realism breathing through the “ Mysteries” of later Greek 
and Roman thought. Had He been acquainted with the writings of 
Plato, what marvellous confirmations of His own highest teachings would 
He not have found in them? Is it conceivable that if he had known of 
Socrates and Pericles He would have dismissed them to outer darkness as 
mere heathens? ‘The vast and hoary religious systems of the Farther 
East lay outside His range of vision; their great saints were wholly un- 
known to Him. His world, on the evidence before us, was that of 
Palestine, its problems those of Galilee and Jerusalem, and its literature 
that of his own nation. 

If from the realm of knowledge we pass to that of morals, we meet 
with sayings attributed to Jesus which raise disturbing reflections. 
Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the Mount is regarded as the high- 
water mark of Christian ethics. Yet if we are to regard these “sayings ” 
as regulative words for the guidance of personal character or social order 
we cannot help being embarrassed. Almsgiving implies a failure of social 
justice. But the “sayings” contain no recognition of that now widely 
accepted fact ; while the prohibition to have any regard to rewards from 
men does not apply to the “ Father which seeth in secret,” whose reward 
will be given “openly” and may be, apparently, expected. No con- 
demnation is passed on the harsh and cruel law of debtor and creditor, 
nor would efforts for legal reform find any encouragement from the words 
attributed to the Master here. On non-resistance and oath-taking the 
rule attributed to Jesus is absolute. Yet, as a whole, Christendom has 
openly violated it throughout its history. His most distinguished 
followers, popes and bishops, have waged wars and consecrated battle- 
ships ; and the existence of Christian armies proves that Jesus has been 
unable to get His own followers to obey His rule. His teaching on 
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divorce! recognises the husband’s right to accuse, judge, condemn, and 
dismiss the wife; while the wife, having no such rights as against her 
husband or even over her own children, is left the helpless victim of the 
husband’s caprice. ‘There is no recognition of adultery on the part of the 
husband as a ground for divorce which the wife might urge, while the 
right of the husband to decide these matters himself without reference to 
any constituted law courts strikes the modern mind as callous and. 
iniquitous to the last degree, The teaching is governed throughout by an 
admission of the iniquitous principle of sex-inferiority as against woman, 
and let it be remembered this principle has inflicted infinite suffering on 
half of the human race. Yet Jesus sanctions this sex-subordination, and 
His ideas rule Christendom to this day. English law has now decreed 
that divorced persons may legitimately re-marry, and in this particular it 
has presumed to improve on the ethics of Jesus as to the marriage re- 
lationship. We are awaking, somewhat slowly it is true, but still awaking, 
to the enormous iniquity involved in this sex-inferiority ; and the measure 
of our awaking is the measure of our departure from this part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Provident regard for the future is utterly condemned. “Take no 
thought for the morrow” is an absolute injunction. But all our Insur- 
ance Societies are avowedly founded on the opposite of this. Friendly, 
Co-operative, and Trade Union Societies are organised on the principle 
condemned in this sermon, and Christian governments prepare their 
national budgets at least twelve months in advance. The principle of 
some of these instructions may have its value as an ideal. But as regula- 
tive ideas for the government of personal conduct and associated life they 
have been useless and they have been mischievous. 

Even more mischievous has been the sanction which persecution has 
drawn from Jesus’ reported attitude to possession by evil spirits. As Iam 
here dealing with ethical limitations, I must return to this subject and 
must press the question: Why did Jesus permit people to believe that 
evil spirits were the cause of disease, and that He could and did exorcise 
them ? 

It is certain that He was mistaken alike in His diagnosis and in His 

1 Matt., c. xix, vv. 3-9; Mark, c. x., vv. 11-12; Luke, c. xvi, v. 18. I have 
to express my regret that in the first issue of this article in the Hibbert Journal for 
January 1909 the reference to Luke xv. 18 was an error. It should have been, of 
course, Luke, c. xvi., v.18. ‘The mistake has occasioned curious stumbling to one of my 
critics, and I would explain that the revision of the article had to be done when I was 
under the deepest sorrow that can visit man. 

Matthew puts power of divorce “for fornication ” in the hands of the husband. No 
such power is given to the woman, though it should be noted that the words, “and he 
that marrieth her when she is put away committeth adultery,” are omitted by many 
ancient authorities. Mark gives to woman the power to issue a bill of divorcement, but 
leaves the husband without redress or appeal in case of a false accusation. Luke gives 
power of divorce to the husband, but leaves the case of the woman unmentioned. Karly 
Hebrew practice as to marriage and divorce was probably shaped by Arab custom. 
Deuteronomy introduced a milder practice, and in Malachi still fairer treatment of the 


wife is urged. But throughout Old Testament times the right of the wife to sue for 
divorce was not recognised. 
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remedy, and the mistake becomes tragical when we remember that His 
example has been made to justify some of the most atrocious cruelties in 
history. If He did not know that possession by evil spirits as understood 
by His countrymen was an error, then His knowledge was at fault. If He 
did know, and also knew the use that would be made of His example for 
more than a thousand years after His death, then His acquiescence shows 
a moral limitation more embarrassing than the intellectual one. Dr 
Fairbairn, in a perfect towr de force of intellectual subtlety, argues that 
Christ had limitations of knowledge. Writing of this in Christ in 
Modern Theology (p. 353), he says :— 


“Tf He knows as God while He speaks as man, then His speech is not 
true to His knowledge, and within Him a bewildering struggle must ever 
proceed to speak as He seems and not as He is. 

“If He had such knowledge, how could He remain silent as He faced 
human ignorance and saw reason wearied with the burden of all its unintel- 
ligible mysteries? If men could believe that once there lived on this earth 
One who had all the knowledge of God yet declined to turn any part of it 
into science for man, would they not feel their faith in His goodness taxed 
beyond endurance ?” 


Let us apply these thoughts to the case of possession by evil spirits. 
It will be noticed that Dr Fairbairn speaks of Christ, but I may take it 
that Jesus is meant. Mark reports (i. 23-26) :— 

« And there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit ; and he 

cried out, saying, Let us alone ; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? 1 know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him. And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried with 
a loud voice, he came out of him.” 
Here is acquiescence in the animistic theory of disease, and an exercise of 
exorcism in which the people apparently thoroughly believed. Now I ask, 
Did Jesus “know as God” and “speak as man” in this instance? If He 
was God, He must have known the people’s opinion was an error, and an 
error too the theory that He had cast an evil spirit out of thisman. What 
are we to think of God, who permits such things and becomes a party to 
this exorcism? If He did not know that this was an error, then His 
knowledge was at fault, and what are we to think of a God with limited 
knowledge? Dr Fairbairn and his followers admit these limitations of 
knowledge while yet claiming that this admittedly limited Personality was 
at the same time “ Very God of Very God.” ‘These, however, are not 
merely intellectual limitations. There are also ethical limitations involved, 
and they touch on the theory of sinlessness. In the case before us Jesus 
perinitted the people to believe that which was not true. 

If He was God, He knew that their belief in obsession was an error; 
He must have known that after ages would quote His example as sanction 
for superstition and cruelty. We are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that “One who had all the knowledge of God declined to turn any part of 
it into science for man” in this instance, and thus allowed humanity to 
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drift for more than a thousand years through the night of ignorance and 
cruelty. In a mere man this ethical limitation would be a sin. Is it 
otherwise in One who is said to be God ? 

These considerations seem to prove that modern Evangelicals, many of 
the “New Theologians,” and not a few conservative Unitarians are in 
difficulties with their idea of Jesus Christ. Jesus limits and _localises 
Christ ; Christ extinguishes Jesus. Dr Fairbairn tells us (Christ m 
Modern Theology, p. 352) that “the terms under which Christ lived His 
life were those of our common non-miraculous humanity. We know no 
other. ‘To be perfect and whole man must mean that as regards whatever 
is proper to manhood He is man and not something else.” But it presently 
appears that He is something else, for though (Christ in Modern Theology, 
p. 355) “the normal manhood has its home in Judea and its history written 
by the Evangelists,” “ the supernatural Person has no home, lives through all 
time, acts on and in all mankind.” 'To me this seems “ to say and straight 
unsay” in the same breath, and makes me feel that in theology English 
words do not convey their common meaning. Principal Griffith Jones, too, 
writes of Jesus Christ: “‘ He Himself was the subject of a spiritual evolu- 
tion” (The Ascent through Christ, p. 332). I am not sure that I know 
what a spiritual evolution is, but perhaps I put no strain on the word 
when I say that it implies the passage from a less developed to a more 
developed state. If so, there was a moment when Jesus Christ was less 
than God, and a subsequent moment when he was more of God. But 
this implies imperfection and limitation, with a gradual emergence from 
their shadows, and I must admit that I can attach no meaning to a limited 
God emerging slowly from imperfection and limitation. Nor is that all. 
Does “spiritual evolution” imply that the full and perfect type lies at 
the beginning of the process? As usually understood, an evolutionary 
process starts from an undeveloped cell, and by the pressure of environing 
forces reaches the more fully developed stage. ‘Spiritual evolution” 
reverses this process. It places the developed stage—the “Christ ”"—at the 
beginning, and two thousand years of evolution have only secured us 
partial realisations of what the Christ was at the start. And yet it is 
this same Christ who is continually growing. 

Dr Percy Gardner, in 4 Historic View of the New Testament, Lecture 
III., writes quite frankly :— 


“The more closely we examine the documents of early Christianity, the 
more fully do we acquiesce in the dictum of Dr Edersheim that the materials 
for a life of Jesus in any objective sense do not exist. It will probably always 
remain an impossibility to set forth even a brief narrative of the Founder’s 
life which history can accept as demonstrated fact. Even the chronological 
skeleton of such a life cannot be sketched with certainty.” 

“TJ endeavour in these lectures to observe a distinction very conducive to 
clearness of thought. In speaking of the earthly life of the Master, I call 
Him, with the Evangelists, Jesus; in speaking of the exalted Head of the 
Christian Society, I use with Paul the term Christ, In cases where the 
meaning is between these two, the phrase Jesus Christ is applicable.” 
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But the eminent scholars with whom I am dealing habitually quote 
words and actions attributed to Jesus and apply them to Christ. They 
thus gain for the mystical and spiritual Christ that objectivity which, 
assuming His historicity, belongs properly only to Jesus. This process 
seems to me wholly illegitimate. I want to put this matter quite as 
clearly and yet as reverently as I can, for it is the very heart of the 
disturbance which the modern mind feels in presence of the enormous 
claims made on behalf of Jesus. If Jesus was one of, or if He even was 
Himself, the highest and best in “the goodly fellowship of the prophets,” 
then that He should be found subject to the intellectual, ethical, and 
emotional limitations of an Isaiah or an Amos would not diminish our 
obligations to Him or abate by one iota our reverence for His character 
and work. But when we are told He is the universal King, the full and 
final perfection of humanity’s reach, the Divine Exemplar, towards whose 
far off, infinitely distant perfection humanity must aspire and toil through 
the illimitable ages of the future, then the limitations of outlook, evasions 
of issues, disillusionments of experience shown in the Gospels assume an 
altogether different aspect. 

I will take the risk of much ridicule by saying frankly that the 
“historical Christ,” as used by the apologists, is a phrase which embar- 
rasses me. If it means an enriching and expanding “Ideal” to which 
history bears its witness, and from the hope inspired by which humanity 
may draw encouragement and strength in its conflict with ignorance and 
wrong, I, for one, will subscribe myself a believer. I admit the “Ideal” 
has had a history, and that in this sense it may well be described as 
historical. But I do not think this is at all what the eminent scholars I 
have been dealing with mean. They habitually quote as divinely decisive, 
words and actions attributed to Jesus of Nazareth. This conveys to me 
the impression that they believe Jesus was God. Yet almost every chapter 
of the Gospels bears testimony to the limitations within which Jesus lived 
and wrought. And though the physical limitations are by now freely 
admitted even by conservative scholars, the political, economic, social, 
intellectual, and ethical limitations are no less apparent. Dr Drummond 
tells us that the Divine Thought was “God Himself passing into self- 
manifestation.” But when the position is even thus stated it compels 
‘us to ask, Did the “Divine Thought” give us the passages about 
woman and her treatment reported in that “Sermon” which is the 
admitted bed-rock of Christian ethics? Did “God Himself” permit 
people to believe that exorcism was successfully performed? If so, 
there was Divine sanction given to the practice of the art through 
the Christian centuries, to its retention to this day by the Catholic 
Church, and to the nameless barbarities inflicted on the most helpless of 
mankind through the long night of the “ages of faith.” Even Dr J. 
Estlin Carpenter tells us, “He (Jesus) was obliged to use the forms of 
thought provided by his age, and they were inadequate to the greatness 
of his ideas. His principles far transcended the moulds which the time 
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provided” (The First Three Gospels, p. 349, People’s Edition). But did 
Jesus’ proclamation of the Fatherhood of God “ far transcend” what may 
be found in many a passage of Seneca? What was there in “the forms 
of thought provided by his age” to prevent Him from condemning the 
fiscal oppressions and land monopolies of His time? The Hebrew pro- 
phets before Him had done so in no measured speech. Why did He not 
do so?. Are we to account for this silence on the plea urged by a recent 
anonymous but able writer (The Creed of Buddha) for the silence of the 
Indian saint ? . 

Though much poetry has been expended upon it, I cannot understand 
what is meant by an “Imperfect God.” Nor do I find any real assistance 
when homely English is exchanged for ambitious Greek, and scholars 
speak of a “ Kenosis” and of a “ Kenotic theory” involving real limitations 
in the Infinite and Omniscient God. The “emptying” of the Infinite 
God, whether in Greek or in English, is a process which conveys to me 
no intelligible meaning. Identifying Jesus with Christ, they make God 
a Being who is omnipotent, yet limited in power; omniscient, yet defec- 
tive in knowledge; infinitely good, yet One who declines “to turn any 
part of His knowledge as God into science for man.” This seems to me 
to be language which stultifies itself. It would be an abuse of language 
to say that it deals with a mystery. It is flat contradiction. 
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THE DIVINE ORDER OF GOD, NATURE, 


AND MAN 


A Philosophical Conception of Christ as the Triune 
(or Act) of Purpose—Method—Force. 


(Subjective) 


GOD 


as the One Self-exist- 
ent, Eternal, Omni- 
potent Personal Crea- 
tive Being, of whom 
is postulated a Trinity 
of subordinate Hypo- 
Stases, namely :— 


(Subjective) 


MAN 


as Ego, Will, spirit 
individuality, an 

personality in unity, 
with a trinity of sub- 
ordinate faculties, 
organs, or unities 
under the supremacy 
of the Will, namely :-— 





(A) Morar Hypo. 
sTasis—with Infinite 
cognition of Ends— 
of which the highest 
attribute is Goop- 
NESS, 


(B)INTELLECTIVE 
Hyposrasis — with 
Infinite cognition of 
means, method, or 
design—of which the 
highest attribute is 
Wispom. 


(C) Enercic Hypo- 
sTasis—with Infinite 
cognition of Forces— 
of which the highest 
attribute is adjust- 
ment of PowER to 
requirement. 


(a) Morat faculty or 
organ — the natural 
function of which is 
apprehension of ends, 
and which _instinc- 
tively imposes upon 
the subject - matter 
of consciousness its 
representative notion, 
idea, or ‘‘form” of 
Purpose. 


(6) INTELLECTUAL 
faculty or organ—the 
function of which is 
apprehension of 
means, method, or 
design, and imposes 
upon the subject - 
matter of conscious- 
ness its notion or 
“form” of Method. 


(c) Puysicat faculty 
or organ—the natural 
function of which is 
apprehension of 
Jorces, and imposes 
upon the subject - 
matter of conscious- 
ness its notion or 
“form” of Force. 


Moves and energises 
in invariable threefold 
Form of simultaneous 
thought - operation 
in, by, and through 
the passive media of 
Matter, Space, and 
Time, and indicates 
His Nature and His 
Will and Way by the 
Form in which He 
manifests Himself — 
this form constituting 
the ‘f Word ” of God, 
and being apprehens- 
ible under the specific 
denomination of 


Moves instinctively 
in threefold Form of 
thought - operation 
and manifests himself 
in and upon the pass- 
ivities of Matter, 
Space, and Time, as 
now disclosed under 
the specific denomina- 
tion of 


(A) Purrosz — or 
movement to an In- 
finite extent of 
Thought - operation 
towards an end 
(Objectivisation), 


(8) Meruop — or 
movement to an In- 
finite extent of 
Thought - operation 
in some particular 
way or design best cal- 
culated to attain the 
end (Methodisation). 


(C) Forcz—or move- 
ment to an Infinite 
extent of Thought- 
operative energy to 
consummate the end 
(Znergisation.) 


(a) PurroszE — or 
finite intuitive move- 
ment of thought 
towards an end 
(Objectivisation), the 
highest attribute of 
which is goodness. 


(6) Mrruop — or 
finite intuitive move- 
ment of thought in 
some particular way 
or design best cal- 
culated to attain the 
end (Methodisation) 
the highest attribute 
of which is wisdom. 


(c) Force —or fin- 
ite intuitive move- 
ment of thought in 
the way ofapplication 
of Energy to consum- 
mate the end (Ener- 
gisation) the highest 
attribute of which is 
exact adequacy of 
power torequirement. 


“Word” 


(Objective) 
Tue ‘'Worpd” or 
Son or Gop as mani- 
fested in, or through, 
Christ, the Messiah, 
or Divine Logos—the 
Essence, outcome, 
Image, aspect, and 
expression of God in 
His Triune Odjective 
Actuality as dis- 
tinguished from God 
in His Triune Sué- 
jective Potentiality. 
The intermediate 
Agent or Existence, 
according to Whom 
God created and sus- 
tains the World—the 
revelation of the Will 
and Way of God as 
discoverable (subjec- 
tively) in the essen- 
tial Form of Man’s 
nature, and (objec- 
tively) in the ultimate 
Form of unfoldment 


or Evolution in 
Nature. 

(Objective) 
THe Act or fin- 


ite triune Objective 
“Word” or logos of 
man—being the 
image and form-mani- 
festation of the es- 
sence or substance of 
the man himself as 
enshrined in each and 
all of the acts of his 
life in their Objective 
actuality as distinct 
from man in his triune 
Subjective capacity— 
The unit of Objective 
existence or ‘‘the One 
in the All and the All 
in the One.” The 
standard or criterion 
by which all things 
are to be judged, viz. 
by TELOMETHODO- 
CRACY. 


.—Th is intended to call the attention of Theologians to the vital bearing upon religious thought of 
the Peters. ede Lge reat Me ith invariable Subjective-Objective triune law, form, or mode, of divine, human, and creaturely 


activity—a discovery which is put forward as a basis w 


ciled by a formula which is alike ‘taccording to Christ 


lectual, and Physical) of man’s spirit or _personalit, 
nein being the presides Rreuge witty the Self is unfold: 
of these faculties, they will be foun 
radiate from, the unity of the Ego. 
consciousness, and is to be regard : 
vessel” of ‘‘ The Way, the Truth, and the Life 
it is also the verbal expression 0 
operation in Nature and man is 
they are to be discerned ‘‘throu 
the Entelechy of steer 
t of a man in the stree 
Hetind is of and towards an end—a purpose to 
walking, running, or springing to the footpath. 
of the amount of force adequate to consummate t 


and t 


reducible to these three factors, 


e ‘‘Monad” of Leibnitz. 


as united] 
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on which can be founded a philosophy in which Religion and Science are recon- 
and according to the true order of Nature. Taking the primary faculties (Moral, 
constituting the active sphere of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God” in a man, 
ed, and following the Baconian philosophy in seeking for the ‘‘ Form” or essence 
d to be resolvable into a trinity of forms of Purpose, Method, Force, and which converge into, and 
This threefold Form is the first rational form of knowledge which is called into being by every act of 
ed as the essential mould or pattern of ‘‘the law of God after the inward man. 1 
”—the expression of the ‘‘ Living Word” as distinguished from the spoken or written Word ; 
f the ultimate law or form of Evolution in the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical worlds, seeing that every 
and which makes clear aoe invisible —— ” of rear 20, because 
i .” See affinities with the Jewis! emra or “ Word,” with the ‘‘ Idea” of Plato, 
Se Cree ae fe eee An illustrative example o the januire per on of ee human poing might ee 
i i f the swift approach of a motor-car. The first apprehension and movement o' 
patents Veronese Soe ona diners the next notion is of a method of doing it, which might be either by 
ut this purpose, and this method, would be of no ayail without a notion and movement 
he purpose, and thus complete this instantaneous ‘‘ triune act.’’ 


It is the “ earthen 
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“©... My admiration for the Index increases daily. . . .”— 
Professor Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Cambridge. 


“ ...I feel certain that this Index will become a standard 
book of reference, and will be a vade mecum to every man of 
letters... .”—-Freperic Harrison. 


“... This Index will have a signal educational value. There 
never was a piece of work better worth doing, or, I think, 
better done... .’””— Dr Warp, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

“«... As far as I have seen the proof-sheets I am satisfied 
that the new Subject Index will be one of the best Catalogues 
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a common platform for the discussion of problems of Religious Thought and Social Ethics 
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THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS 


By CHARLES F. DOLE, 


Author of ‘The Coming People,” ‘The Spirit of Democracy,” Contributor to the Hibbert Journal, etc. 







The design of this book is to set forth a simple, philosophical, and inspiring vital principle, which governs 
all ethical questions, and ensures the development of noble, useful, and happy character. 

The treatment touches the great issue of human life, the significance of conscience, the problem of evil, the 
supposed antagonism between freedom and necessity. The effort is made to treat such questions without any 
theological or metaphysical prepossessions, but simply from the study of the facts of consciousness. 

One fact further may serve to attract the reader. While the author discovers in his theory of ethics the 
lines of an eminently religious philosophy, and believes that the practice of his theory is essentially the 
practice of a great religion, yet the application of his thought seems to be valid for any agnostic or 

“humanist ’’ who desires to realise the highest values in life. 
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MAN AND THE BIBLE 
A REVIEW OF THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN HUMAN HISTORY 


By J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A.(Lond.) 
Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Matter,” ‘‘ The Religion of the Universe,” etc., etc. 


“Tt is delightful to recognise the mental grasp, the wide-ranging and accurate scholarship, and the 
trenchant vigour of style which characterise this volume.”—CAvistian World. 


The Standard Work on Missions. 


New Edition Ready, entirely Re-set, with much New Matter and Maps. 
in Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 25s. net. 


THE MISSION AND 
EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES 


By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., Berlin. 
Translated and Edited by Rev. Jas. Morratt, D.D. 


‘It is bare justice to say that in the present monograph, the outcome of his preliminary studies in the 
Berlin Academy’s transactions for 1901, Harnack has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining 
verve and learning, mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements of the period in 
question. The ‘ Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement to works like his own ‘ Wesen’ and Weiszacker’s 
‘Apostolic Age.’ It is a diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent facts lose little or 
nothing of their eloquence.” —AH7zbert Journal. 
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THE VULGATE 
THE SOURCE OF FALSE DOCTRINES 
By Rev, Pror. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., ete. 


‘*To many the reading of the book may be an event of their lives, and to no intelligent person should it 
_ be a distasteful experience.” Liverpool Post. 


“ The work is characterised by thoroughness, and is of great exegetical value.”—Dundee Courier. 
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5 / 6 With Footnotes giving a Digest of the Various Readings and Renderings. 
Post Free. Edited by Cheyne, Clarke, Driver, Goodwin, and Sanday. 
ABROAD Handsome Morocco Yapp. Specimen Page Post Free. 
6 / = The great scholar, Dr Westcott, stated that the Variorum Bible was the most useful Bible for students 


he knew of, and that he gave a copy to each of his sons—he himself could not do well without it. 
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WORKS BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


The Greatest Work on Man’s Hereafter. 
8vo, Cloth, 2/*, post free, 


HEAVEN AND HELL: FROM THINGS HEARD 
AND SEEN. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING wrote: “To my mind, the only light that has been cast on the 
other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 














A Supreme Work in Philosophy. 
8vo, Cloth, 1/6, post free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. 


BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS wrote: “I have the profoundest honour for the character and works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, I have from time to time gained much from his writings.” 





A Vindication of God’s Ways with Man. 
8vo, Cloth, 2/=, post free. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


COVENTRY PATMORE wrote: ‘It (Swedenborg’s work) abounds with perceptions of the truth to a degree 
unparalleled perhaps in uninspired writings.” 





A Complete Presentation of Swedenborg’s Teachings. 
With Biographical Introduction and Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, 2/6, post fre. 


A COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


Because Swedenborg has written so much, many are deterred from making his acquaintance from not knowing 
where to begin. This volume consists of extracts from all his works arranged under heads, to present a complete 
account of his religion and philosophy, 


* * A Complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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JESUS OR CHRIST? 


The first pamphlet which was published in England on this 
subject is that by S. George, entitled “JEsusmas oR CHRISTMAS.” 
It gives in a few pages the differences between Jesus the Person 
and Christ the Spirit, in a very unique manner. Price 7d. post 
paid.—ANGLO-AMERICAN Boox Co., 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 
By Rupotr EvcKEN, Professor of Philosophy in Jena, 


Professor Rudolf Eucken, of Jena University, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature, thus crowning his Philosophy, which has 
been described as the New Idealism. This is a translation of the 
Author’s latest work, and embodies his Philosophy. 


‘Tt is refreshing to meet with a philosopher in whose work the critical and con- 
troversial element is so little prominent as is the case with Prof. Eucken. Echoes 
from the clash of arms between intellectualists and pragmatists necessarily re- 
verberate in his pages, but he himself seems to have found a higher secret of. life, by 
which he walks at ease among the great spiritual realities. There is something akin 
to fascination in this volume. The growing influence of Prof. Eucken with his 
message of the need of a deeper positivity is a cheering sign for the religion as well 
as the philosophy of the day.” Cambridge Review. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By R, SEEBERG, Professor of Systematic Theology in Berlin. 
Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students of all 
Faculties in the University of Berlin. 


“It is the strongest defence of Christianity that has ever been our privilege to 
study. The reader will require serious concentration of thought and considerable 
mental effort in reading and understanding these pages, but he will be most amply 
rewarded, and he will thank God for the strengthening of his faith. The translation 
is excellent.”—Church Family Newspaper. 
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THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST 


By Krrsopr LAKE, Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the University of Leiden, Holland. 


Very little has been produced recently on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
it is opportune that this subject should be represented in the Library. Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake, late of Oxford, and now at the University of Leiden, has written this volume 
from the historical point of view. The book is an investigation into history, and is 
concerned not with the spiritual evidence of religious experience, but with the 
testimony of early Christian literature. 
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ANGLICAN LIBERALISM 


By Twelve Churchmen. 


Prof, F. C. Burkitt, Dr Hastincs RASHDALL, Prof, PERCY 

GARDNER, Sir C. T. Dyke AcLAND, Dr A, CALDECOTT, 
Dr W. D. Morrison, Rev, A, L. LILLEY, etc. 

‘‘This is a stimulating volume, and we are glad to see an able body of writers 


uniting to claim the free atmosphere as the condition of spiritual progress,”— 
Westminster Gazette. 
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NATURALISM AND RELIGION 


By RupoLF OTTOo, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Gottingen, 


Sir OLIVER LODGE, writing upon the book in May ro09, says:— 
** Professor Otto’s book ‘ Naturalism and Religion’ should become well known to the 
thoughtful persons in this country through the admirable translation made by 
Professor and Mrs Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen, 

“It reviews biological and scientific facts and theories from the theological and 
philosophical standpoint in a remarkably broad and well-informed manner, and as a 
popular treatise it is both eloquent and interesting. I heartily commend the work of 
this eminent scientific theologian to English readers.” 
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Jesus or Christ? Essays by the late Rev. G. Tyrrell; the 
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